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Armour’s Extract of Beef Calendar Offer 


Our 1905 Calendar in black and white presents six new American girls, fac-simile reproductions 
of drawings made this year expressly for our special and exclusive use. C. Allan Gilbert girl, Home 
girl by Stuart Travis, Steamer girl by Karl Anderson (illustrated above), Studio girl by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell, Society girl by Malcom Strauss, Winter girl by Louis Sharp, arranged in six sheets (size 
10x15), tied with ribbon for hanging, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents or metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 
We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x17 
Art Plate Offer inches) for framing or portfolio. Single plates will be mailed 
postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One metal cap 
from jar of extract good for single sheet, or six caps for complete set. 


Armour €» Company, Chicago 
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THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
WHO IS NOW VISITING THE UNITED STATES. 


(From a photograph taken last month for this magazine 
by Messrs. Davis & Sanford, of New York.) 
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THE’ PROGRESS 


‘ie In accordance with the Constitution 
Presidential and the laws of the country, an elec- 
Election. tion is held every four years to select 
a group of men who in turn are charged with 
the duty of electing a President of the United 
States. The date of the popular election is 
always the first Tuesday after the first Monday, 
in the November preceding the expiration of a 
Presidential term. The term ends on the fourth 
day of next March. The balloting for Presi. 
dential electors occurs on the eighth day of the 
present month. The number of electors to be 
chosen this year is 476. This number is in ac- 
cordance with the clause of the Constitution 
which directs that the number of electors shall 
equal that of the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. Since the last 
election, this number is, of course, affected by 
the reapportionment of seats in Congress that 
follows each decennial census-taking. Includ- 
ing the 3 electoral votes of Utah, which were 
first counted in 1896, the so-called « Electoral 
College,” under the census of 1890, has con- 
sisted of 447 members. It is now increased by 
29 members. The electors, as chosen on No- 
vember 8, will meet in their respective States 
on the second Monday of next January and cast 
their ballots, first for a President, and then for 
a Vice-President. The results of their voting 
on that day will be transmitted to Washington, 
and the president of the Senate, with the two 
chambers of Congress in joint session, will, on 
the second Wednesday of next February, open 
the certificates that have come from the forty- 
five States, and the votes will be duly counted 
and the result declared. The person having the 
greatest number of votes will be President of 
the United States, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors. In other 
words, this year there must be at least 239 
electors voting either for Mr. Roosevelt or for 
Judge Parker in order to secure the election of 
one or the other of these leading candidates. 


OF THE WORLD. 


If a part of the electoral votes should 
4 Oomente’ be cast for Mr. Watson, Mr. Swal- 
low, Mr. Debs, or some other Presi- 
dential candidate, then it might happen that 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Judge Parker would 
have a clear majority of the whole number of 
electors. In that case, the three names having 
the highest number of votes,—for example, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Watson,— 
would be presented to the House of Represent- 
atives at Washington, and this house would 
be in duty bound, under the Constitution, to 
make an immediate selection, by ballot, from 
those three names. The present house being Re- 
publican, it would, of course, vote accordingly. 
We make no apology whatever for recalling to 
the minds of our readers these facts, familiar as 
they are to almost every one. The method of 
electing a President of the United States is 
quite arbitrary in some of its aspects, and also 
rather complicated. A good many of our read- 
ers live in foreign countries, and it is not to be 
expected that they should be familiar with the 
mechanism of American elections. On the oth- 
er hand, there are not a few intelligent Ameri- 
cans of both sexes who sometimes, for a moment, 
are either puzzled or forgetful about some point 
in the Presidential election system. “The most 
important thing to remember is that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did not foresee the devel- 
opment of our rigid party organizations and 
thought they were providing for an electoral 
college which should have actual as well as the- 
oretical discretion in‘the selection of a Presi- 
dent. It was the belief of the fathers of the 
republic that there would be chosen as Presi- 
dential electors a group of citizens very highly 
trusted by the people and especially conversant 
with public men and measures. It was sup- 
posed, further, that an electoral body thus con- 
stituted would be more likely to select for 
President some truly fitting successor of Wash- 
ington than would the people themselves. 
















































Herman Ridder, 
of New York. 


Mr. Nathan Straus, Mr. 
of New York. 


THE TWO MEN WHO LEAD THE LIST OF THIRTY-NINE NAMES 
ON THE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL TICKET IN NEW YORK, 


Pe Quite early in our history, however, 

Contro/ the the public men of the country began 

Machinery. +. be divided into parties, and the 
private citizens followed their leaders, until the 
party system became firmly fixed. Then there 
was gradually evolved the party machinery for 
selecting candidates, the most important mani 
festations of party life being found in the great 
national conventions for the selection of candi- 
dates for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency, 
the framing of a national party platform, and 
the appointment of a national party committee 
to conduct the quadrennial campaign. Under 
this system, there came into being an unwritten 
law in accordance with which the Presidential 
electors under normal circumstances gave up 
their discretionary functions. Thus, the Demo- 
cratic party having made Judge Parker its can- 
didate for President, all the electors who will be 
chosen in Democratic States on the 8th of the 
present month will in January cast their votes 
for him without question ; and they would be 
rightly regarded as guilty of a most heinous 
breach of faith if on any mere ground of per 
sonal or private preference they should cast 
their votes for Mr. Bryan, Mr. Cleveland, or any 
other Democrat except Judge Parker, the duly 
chosen candidate of the party. 


Disteneition 1’ remains a very honorable thing to 

of Electoral be selected in any State by the fellow- 

Strength. members of one’s party as a candi- 
date for Presidential elector. But the honor 
carries with it no anxious burden of discretion 
or duty. In the case of the death of Mr. Roose- 
velt or Judge Parker before the electors convene 
on the second Monday of next January, general 
party action would be taken to select a new can- 
didate, and the electors would faithfully obey 
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the mandate of the duly constituted party au- 
thorities. The number of electors at present as- 
signed to each of the forty-five States of the 
Union is as follows : 


eoccccreeeesececce Sh I INOVAGA, cee rcecersccenssece 
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MMO oe oocup anseangcewans $ Pennsylvania.......05 0.00. 34 
MMSMOIS 03s ce cancccasseuese 27 Rhode Island.............. 4 
RMT 5-5 icin sislcisinre sa oios'e-oxste 15 South Carolina............ 9 
NUE cia oss a's os cm wemotensints 18 South Dakota............. 4 
PRAMAS 6h. c.uisasingeseaaaasine 10 = DONNOBKOG 6 oases ccsc sce cece Mrs 
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MGFOARNG iiss. 5s cSseris ces 8 VARI oo cccsisicatewenenne's 12 
Massachusetts............ 16° "Washington... ccc 6c.605 5 
PE CRE ORF 5 6, ies ceetoarnas ee 14 West Virginia............. 7 
MBB OSOWNY «6 o.c05c cee vineees 11 WAISCOBSIN ii666.cacicscewsecs 13 
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DGADRE os is cescccesnceaie 18 
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Two or three general facts are to be 
noted as characterizing the existing 
electoral system. In the first place, 
it gives to the people living in small States a 
much larger part in the selection of President 
than to the people living in large States. This 
is because the very smallest States are accorded 
by the Constitution their two members of the 
United States Senate and at least one represent- 
ative in the other house of Congress, and so they 
must be allowed at least three votes in the 
Electoral College. To show the effect of this 
method upon the election of President, a con- 
crete statement or two may- be useful. Thus, 
Delaware, Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah have each 3 Presidential electors, or 
18 for the six States. Their aggregate popula- 
tion, by the census of 1900, was 1,001,451. The 
States of Missouri and Texas, on the other 
hand, have each just 18 members in the Elec- 
toral College, and by the same census Missouri 
had 3,106,665 people, while Texas had 3,048,710. 
In other words, the voters in the six smaller 
States just named have on the average three 
times as much voting power in the choice of 
President of the United States as those in Mis- 
souri or Texas. North Dakota and South 
Dakota have each 4 members in the Electoral 
College, and aggregating them with the six 
States named above, we find a total population 
of 1,722,167 possessing 26 votes in the Electoral 
College. Over against this we find Illinois hav- 
ing 27 electoral votes, with a census population 
of 4,821,550; and, also, we find Ohio having 
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Small States 
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only 23 electoral votes, with a population of 
4,157,545. As the newer States grow in pop- 
ulation, these inequalities diminish. Further- 
more, the distribution of party strength is such 
that in practice neither of the chief political 
organizations feels itself at any great disad- 
vantage on account of this concession in favor 
of the small States. 


= Another point to be noted is that it 
General has now come to be the uniform 
Ticket Plan. method throughout the States to 
choose the electors on a general ticket. At an 
earlier period it was the custom for all the 
voters of the State to vote for the two electors 
corresponding with the two members of the 
Senate, while the others were chosen singly in 
Congressional districts of the State. Gradually 
this plan was given up in favor of the existing 
system, by which each party in State conven- 
tions selects its full list of electoral candidates ; 
so that it is usually quite certain that in each 
State the entire group of electors will belong to 
the same party.- It is this existing method 
which gives such tremendous importance to the 
political campaign in a large State where the 
parties are somewhat evenly divided. Under 
the system that formerly prevailed, for example, 
the electoral vote of the State of New York would 
be of comparatively small importance at the 
present time. This can be explained in a word. 
New York, having 2 Senators and 37 seats in 
the House of Representatives, obviously has 39 
Presidential electors. At the present time, 20 
of the New York members of the House are 
Republicans and 17 are Democrats, while the 2 
Senators are Republicans. Under the former 
method of choosing Presidential electors, one 
would be chosen in each Congressional district, 
and if there should be no party gain or loss in 
these districts since 1902, there would be 20 
Republican and 17 Democratic electors, whereas 
if the Democrats carried the State, they would 
also have the 2 electors-at-large, and New York, 
in the electoral voting of the 9th of next Janu- 
ary, would cast 20 votes for Theodore Roosevelt 
and 19 votes for Alton B. Parker. In such case, 
the Republican half of the State and the Demo- 
cratic half would almost exactly neutralize each 
other in the Presidential election, just as in 
several past Presidential elections Iowa and 
Kentucky have offset each other, Iowa choos- 
ing 13 Republican electors and Kentucky choos- 
ing 13 Democratic electors. The Congressional 
districts throughout the country are practically 
uniform in population, while the States are very 
diverse in size. If Presidential electors were 


chosen singly in Congressional districts, the 


total result would better express the sentiment 
of the country; whiie it is also evident that 
there would be far less temptation to improper 
election methods. 


New York Under the present system, every- 
asthe thing turns upon the carrying of 
Great Prize. several important States regarded as 
doubtful enough to give either great party a so- 
called “fighting chance.” This year, for ex- 
ample, the great prize to be competed for is the 
block of 39 electoral votes belonging to the State 
of New York. When, as is the case often, the 
Republican majority in the State outside of New 
York City is almost exactly matched by the 





Mr. George Urban. 


Mr. Charles A. Schieren. 


THE TWO MEN WHO LEAD THE LIST OF THIRTY-NINE NAMES 
ON THE REPUBLICAN ELECTORAL TICKET IN NEW YORK. 


great Democratic majority of the metropolitan 
area, the situation becomes tense in the extreme. 
Thus, James G. Blaine would have been Presi- 
dent of the United States but for the lack of a 
few hundred votes in the State of New York, 
and the Republicans have claimed for twenty 
years that the frauds perpetrated by the late 
John Y. McKane in a single voting precinct in 
the suburbs of Brooklyn were alone sufficient to 
have turned the scale and given the country 
four years of Democratic administration. It 
would be better if so much were not depending 
upon the count in a single State. There is no 
practical politician who for a moment regards 
the success of the Democratic national ticket 
this year as possible without the electoral vote 
of New York. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, may lose New York and still carry the 
country, although they would not think it safe 
to run the risk, and are exerting themselves to 
the utmost to make themselves absolutely safe 
by winning the 39 New York votes. During the 
closing days of tne campaign, the fight in New 
York will therefore become very intense. 
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THE NEW YORK “HERALD’S” CHART INDICATING THE CONDITIONS AT THE OPENING OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST OF 1904. 


“Conceded”’ At the very outset of the campaign 
‘Doubtful’ it was conceded by the Republicans 
States. that the Democrats would probably 


in any case have the 162 electoral votes of the 
following States : Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and V irginia. Con- 
ditions have since changed somewhat in Deia- 
ware through the patching up of the feud be- 
tween the ” Addicks faction and the regular 
Republicans, but as the campaign-approaches an 
end, it is probably fair to say that the Republi- 
cans do not expect to have an electoral vote 
from any of the other States mentioned in the 
list above. The States regarded from the outset 
as most certainly Republican, and virtually con- 
ceded to be such by the Democratic campaign 
managers, were, to take them alphabetically, Cal- 
ifornia, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming. These States 
have a total electoral vote of 180. As the cam- 
paign advances, the Democrats become more 
hopeful as respects one or two of the smaller of 
these States,—Nevada, for example. But little 
or nothing has happened to change the early ex- 
pectation that all the more important of these 
States would cast their electoral vote for the 


sylvania, 


Roosevelt and Fairbanks ticket. If these two 
lists, then, be allowed to stand, there will re- 
main 134 electoral votes belonging to the States 
not conceded in advance to either party. . From 
this list of so-called “doubtful” States, the Re- 
publicans, in order to get the necessary majority 
of 239 votes from the total body of electors, 
would have to win at least 59, while the Demo- 
crats must win at least 77. Eleven States have 
been commonly assigned to this list, and they 
are as follows, in the order of their political im- 
portance, with the number of their respective 
electoral votes: New York, 39; Illinois, 27: 
Indiana, 15 ; Wiscame, 13; New Jersey, 12; 
Connecticut, 7; West Virginia, 7 ; 3 lenis &; 
Montana, 3 ; U tah, 3, and Idaho, 3 


The Drifting “¥8 October advanced, the confidence 
e Drifting 2 : 
Straws of of the Republicans seemed to increase 
Opinion. very steadily, and the opinion seemed 
to prevail quite generally throughout the coun- 
try that Mr. Roosevelt would be elected. Such 
a result, however, was by no means a certainty, 
and the Republican managers were not a little 
apprehensive lest their cause might suffer from 
over-confidence. While no particular importance 
should attach to the election betting, and while 
on many occasions the odds as published are the 
result of campaign devices and strategies, it is 
still true that to some extent the recording of 
election bets in Wall Street indicates the drift 
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of opinion among tolerably shrewd men as to 
how the political tides are setting. Thus, in 
July, very soon after Judge Parker’s nomina- 
tion, the prevailing odds were 10 to 7 in favor 
of Roosevelt on the general result. In the mid- 
dle of October the odds had become 4 to 1. As 
explained in these pages last month, the princi- 
pal campaign activities were deferred until Oc- 
tober. Even then the campaign was marked by 
a general calmness and lack of the noisy and spec- 
tacular incidents that have usually accompanied 
Presidential elections. There remained, of course, 
room in the last week of October and the first 
week of November for some marked change in 
the current ; but, so far as could be judged in a 
period when impartial views are naturally very 
difficult to obtain, the Republicans were much 
more hopeful than the Democrats, and with ap- 
parently good reason for their optimism. 


It had been found useless to try, 

isithg through the months of July, August, 
and September, to galvanize a cheer 

ful but apathetic public into a mood of political 
furor. It was therefore determined that the 
demonstrative side of the campaign should be 
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postponed until October 1. But even then the 
public maintained its calmness, persisted in giv-, 
ing its attention to the ordinary affairs of life, 
and did not clamor at all for spelibinders, torch- 
light parades, or political documents. It was 
not until the middle of October that the observer 
could begin to discover any of those outward 
signs that have usually marked a Presidential 
election period. Day after day spent upon the 
exposition grounds at St. Louis, with hundreds 
of thousands of men passing under inspection, 
failed to diséover half-a-dozen campaign buttons 


or badges. In the trains, on the street cars, : 


and in places where men congregate, there was 
almost as little political talk to be overheard as 
in an off year. Heated discussions like those of 
1896 or 1900 were hardly to be heard anywhere. 
At national campaign headquarters, in New Y ork, 
while doubtless there was due diligence on the 
part of those in authority, the visitor could dis- 
cover no signs of tense effort or thrilling activity. 
On the contrary, the political headquarters were 
among the least strenuous and bustling places, 
so far as visible indications went, to be found 
anywhere in the metropolis. The chief topic 
was the apparent total lack of political interest. 
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AS IT WAS IN 1896 AND 1900; AS 1T IS 1N 1904.—CHANGED TIMES FOR THE CAMPAIGN ORATOR. 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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a This was partly to be accounted for 
Campaign by the reduced size of the campaign 
Money. funds. The estimate that the Repub- 
licans have had less than half as much to spend 
this year as they had four years ago would hard- 
ly be contradicted by those who know the facts. 
The Democratic funds are probably much larger 


this year than four years ago, for the reason” 


that the Parker candidacy was promoted and 
secured by Eastern men of financial strength 
and influence, while the Bryan movement of four 
years and eight years ago was distinctly a poor 
man’s movement, and was supported by intense 
feeling and enthusiasm rather than by cash. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the Democrats 
this year have much, if any, more money to 
spend than the Republicans. It is not alone in 
the Wall Street betting odds that the Republi- 
can cause has been looking up in that particular 
center of interest. A great many Wall Street 
men are now of opinion that it was a very sal- 
utary thing for the business of the country that 
the Northern Securities litigation was entered 
upon by President Roosevelt. The earlier belief 
that business and corporation interests centering 
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in New York would this year withhold both 
votes and money from Republican support has 
not been borne out. 


i There has been a widespread at. 
r. Cortelyou * 
andthe tempt to make it appear that Mr. 
Trusts. — Cortelyou, chairman of the Repub. 
lican National Committee, has been engaged in 
blackmailing corporations for political funds. 
An air of good faith and plausibility has been 
given to this accusation by the placing of much 
stress upon Mr. Cortelyou’s recent relations to 
the business of the country in his position as 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. This new 
department at Washington has power to investi- 
gate, under the President’s direction, certain mat- 
ters relating to interstate commerce ; and its 
Bureau of Corporations may also look into al- 
leged abuses on the part of any of the so-called 
trusts. The new department has, however, a 
vast number of other interests and duties per- 
taining to it. It has occurred to some ingenious 
minds that Mr. Cortelyou might have been 
employing his brief period as Secretary of 
Commerce in prying into the secrets of corpora- 
tions, in order that he 
might subsequently use 











these as a means by 
which to extort cam 
paign contributions. 
Having conceived of 
such a thing as possi- 
ble, several of the New 
York newspapers 
adopted the assump- 
tion that the possible 
was the real. For 
weeks past, therefore, 
they have day by day 
made general charges 
and accusations. Of 
course, the simple fact 
is that Mr. Cortelyou 
did not spend even a 
fractional part of his 
time as Secretary in 
prying into the secrets 
of corporations. As for 
getting such secrets for 
campaign use, nobody 
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Mr. Hanna's illness and 





death made it neces- 


“THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS NO INDUSTRIAL FAVORITES FROM WHOM, EITHER BY PROM- : 
sary to find a new chair- 


ISES OR BY THREATS, IT CAN DRAW CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.”—George Foster Pea- 


body, treasurer National Democratic Committee. 


From the Leader (Cleveland). 


man. Various men 
were invited to take the 
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THE DOUBLE-HEADED CORTELYOU,—A WORD TO THE WISE. 


THE CHAIRMAN HEAD: “‘ Better get on good terms with 
my other head; he’s got a good memory.” 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


arduous post, but for one reason or another they 
could not assume a responsibility that usually 
taxes both time and physical strength so severely. 


am Mr. Cortelyou’s final selection, far 
Real from being made with a view to get- 
Cortelyou. ting campaign funds, was sharply 
criticised and much opposed on the ground that 
his inexperience and lack of acquaintance with 
business men would much increase the difficulty 
of raising money. He was selected because of 
his remarkable executive abilities, his loyal and 
sincere qualities (so thoroughly tested by three 
Presidents), and the harmonious feeling likely 
to result from the choice of a man thoroughly 
trusted and esteemed by the especial friends 
and supporters of the late Mr. McKinley and 
the late Mr. Hanna, on the one hand, and’ on 
the other by the friends and supporters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Every true and thoughtful 
citizen, whatever his party, wishes to see poli- 
tics run on legitimate lines. The country is to 
be congratulated when high-minded men do 
hard, energetic political work, while repudiating 
every form of corruption or fraud. Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s selection was honorable and creditable. 
It adds grievously to the difficulties in the way 
ot political progress when the newspapers that 
assume to stand for the highest and best things 
carry on campaigns of slander, preferring to 
call the good bad and the bad good. 


The Temper 1¢ is undeniable that men of honor 
ofthe and good faith like President Roose- 
Contest. elt and Mr. Cortelyou have been 

much more fairly treated throughout this cam- 
paign by the regular Democratic newspapers 
than by the so-called independent press, which 
has carried malignity into a contest from which 
that quality of mind has otherwise been happily 
absent. The Democrats have been quite justified, 
in accordance with the traditions of party cam- 
paigning, in making all the capital they could 
out of the Philippine question, the tariff ques- 
tion, Republican extravagance, or any other 
aspect of public policy. The Republicans, on 
their part, have been justified in pointing out 
the essential incoherence of the Democratic 
party, and the reasons why it should not now 
be intrusted with the powers of government. 
In a general way, the campaign has been one 
of remarkably good temper. There has been 
scrupulously fair personal treatment of Judge 
Parker ; in the main, there has been as good 
treatment of President Roosevelt as could have 
been expected. Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt was 
the more open to attack, because the real issue 
of the campaign is his record as President. The 
attacks have nearly all been along the lines of 
public action and policy, rather than private 
or personal. 
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CONGRATULATIONS IN ORDER. 


ROOSEVELT: “ De-e-lighted to hear that you havea cinch.” 
PARKER: “Allow me to congratulate you. I understand 
there is no longer any doubt but that you will be elected to 
the high office to which you aspire.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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enna is to be noted as a singular fact 
Known that Judge Parker, toward the end 
Candidate of the campaign, still remains to the 
great majority of Americans a man of mystery, 
—indeed, almost a myth. The whole campaign 
was marked by strong difference of opinion 
among leading Democrats on the question 
whether or not Judge Parker should have made 
a speaking tour of the country. Republicans, 
also, have, both in the newspapers and in pri- 
vate circles, discussed this question a good deal. 
Now that the campaign is so near its end, the 
matter may be regarded in a somewhat academic 
or historical light. On the one hand, it is said 
that no candidate for the Presidency was ever 
elected who made a stumping campaign on his 
own behalf. Perhaps a fair answer to this 
point would be that circumstances alter cases, 
and that no two campaigns are alike. It makes 
a difference whether a candidate is already well 
known to the people or not. It also makes a 
difference whether the voters are principally 
choosing between candidates, between parties, 
or between opposite sides of questions. Thus, 
in 1896 it was not a question of the personality 
of candidates, nor yet one of a choice between 
parties. It was rather a matter of decision 
upon a controverted public question,—namely, 
that of money. In 1892, it was mainly a ques- 
tion of parties with respect to policy on a great 
issue,—the tariff. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Harrison were both highly respected candidates, 
and the personal equation did not rule the case. 
This year, particular questions are not very 
sharply dividing public opinion. Party feeling 
is not acute. The question is one mainly of 
confidence or lack of confidence in President 
Roosevelt's ability to direct the affairs of the 
country wisely for another four years. The 
dominating question of President Roosevelt's 
personality gives great importance to the next 
question of interest, which is that of the person- 
ality of the man who is proposed by the Demo- 
crats to take his place. 


_ Looking at the situation from this 
Unutilizea standpoint, the best asset of the anti- 
Asset. Roosevelt forces this year is Judge 
Parker himself. The mere utterances of a man 
on certain topics with which he is not very 
familiar are of small consequence when com- 
pared with the qualities of the man himself. 
His firmness, sagacity, intelligence, and, in gen- 
eral, his power to meet situations as they may 
present themselves, are what the people want 
to know about. A New York workingman, a 
Democrat and a supporter of the ticket, re- 
marked, rather dubiously, last month, «I reckon 


that the Jedge hain’t quite riz to the occasion.” 
Whatever of truth there may be in this remark 
may be attributed to bad advice on the part of 
the Democratic managers. The country has 
not really cared to know how ingenious Judge 
Parker might be in the making of phrases or in 
the creating of issues in his letter of acceptance. 
President Eliot is quoted as saying that the 
Judge’s style is prolix and otherwise imperfect. 
But the people care very little about that. Mr. 
Cleveland’s style has been very much criticised, 
and there be many purists who object to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s way of using the English language. 
The people have wanted to see, hear, and know 
the man, not the rhetorician or debater. 


~ Nobody would have expected Judge 
e Man 
Rather Than Alton B. Parker, of Albany and Eso- 
His Views: nus, N. Y., forthwith and immediate- 
ly after being made a candidate, to evolve the 
last word of wisdom on extravagance in govern- 
ment expenditures, on the workings of the tariff 
system, or on our dealings with the people of 
the Philippine Islands. Every one knows that, 
if elected President, Judge Parker will begin to 
understand about federal expenditures when his 
departments and bureaus are making up their 
first annual estimates and the budget becomes a 
concrete condition rather than a theory. Mr. 
McKinley’s long service in Congress had, of 
course, made him familiar to the last detail with 
budgetary matters, tariff legislation, and the 
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Mr. Parker: “ These are the targets we’re going to shoot 
at.”’—From the Tribune (Chicago). 
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like. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, went into the Presidency without 
such grounds of practical knowledge. Mr. Par- 
ker could not fairly be expected to be any wiser 
‘ at the outset than these two eminent public men. 
The country knows this, and it cares very little 
whether or not Judge Parker agrees exactly 
with the form of words used by the obscure in- 
dividual who writes the literature for the Anti- 
Imperialist League or with the similarly un- 
known author who has turned out the documents 
signed by the prosperous corporation lawyers 
whose names adorn the letter-heads of the Par. 
ker Constitution Club. Every one who thinks 
a very little knows that, if elected President, 
Judge Parker will have a conference with the 
distinguished Democrat, Gen. Luke EK. Wright, 
who is now governor of the Philippines, and will 
take hold of that business in a practical way, 
with very little time to give to the lucubrations 
of the Anti-Imperialist League. And likewise, 
everybody knows quite well that the Constitu- 
tion of our beloved country will be most sacred- 
ly and beautifully observed by any candidate 
now running,—whether Roosevelt, Parker, Wat- 
son, Swallow, or Debs,—and that none of these 
could hurt the Constitution appreciably, even if 
he so desired ; whereas every one of the five is 
honest and patriotic, and would scrupulously ob- 
serve the obligations of an oath of office. It is not, 
therefore, Judge Parker’s improvised views,—or 
his campaign predilections touching public mat- 
ters with which he has not yet come into contact, 
—that the country really cares anything about. 
What, on the other hand, the country does care 
a great deal about is the personality of the man. 


Judge Parker was unanimously nom- 
inated at St. Louis by a great con- 
vention representing all the States 
and Territories. Out of all the throng there 
gathered, only a little handful of men had ever 
so much as seen him. Is it not fair to suppose 
that it would have been a great help to Judge 
Parker’s candidacy if he had gone into a large 
number of States, met the party leaders who 
had nominated him, and attended mass meetings 
held in his honor? There would have been no 
reason for long speeches on subjects not really 
before the people. The situation is as different 
as possible from that which existed when Mr. 
Bryan was making his two campaigns. It is 
true enough that the occasion did not require 
Judge Parker to transform himself into a great 
platform speaker, or to exhaust himself in a cam- 
paign of incessant public argument or debate. 
There were plenty of other men to do the heavy 
stumping. What the people wanted was to come 
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(This is reduced frem a large poster sent out by the Demo- 
cratic committee. It shows the fine face of a candidate 
that the voters would have preferred to see in person.) 


into some contact with the Democratic candidate, 
and to form for themselves an opinion as to 
whether his personality and his qualities of char- 
acter seemed to fit him for the Presidential office. 
Now, it happens that Judge Parker has most 
admirable qualities of character, and a remark- 
ably attractive and winning personality; and 
men have only to meet him once to find this out. 
His duties asa judge in years past have kept him 
from being known tothe multitude. A franker 
and abler campaign management than that 
which has surrounded Judge Parker would have 
responded promptly to the very suitable and nat- 
ural demands of the party, and would have in- 
troduced the candidate to the people on every 
possible occasion in as many towns and cities of 
as many States as could have been visited dur- 
ing three months. 


,.Mr. Roosevelt, of course, could not, 

Mr. Roosevelt's ° : 
Wide as President, do any campaign tour- 
Acquaintance. ing, between the nomination and the 


election. But for several years he has been 
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much in evidence throughout the entire coun- 
try. Four years ago, his speaking tours were 
very extensive; and more recently, as Presi- 
dent, he has been seen and heard from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. He has many personal and 
private friends in every State and Territory, 
and there are several millions of people in the 
country who have either seen him or heard him 
speak. Judge Parker is known to the legal pro- 
fession of the State of New York, but not to 
very many people of other callings even in his 
own commonwealth, while outside of the State 
of New York he is not known personally to any 
considerable number of people. He could not 
in three or four months have penetrated to every 
nook and corner of the country, but he could 
easily have attended political receptions and 
gatherings in very many places, leaving to other 


. people the debating of points raised by him in 


his speech and letter of acceptance, but respond- 
ing in a brief way to the greetings of his fellow- 
citizens, and impressing upon hosts of influential 
men throughout the country his very agreeable 
and reassuring personality. The Roosevelt cam- 
paign had really been made in advance of the 
convention that nominated him, and there re- 
mained nothing for the Republican National 
Committee to do except to use due diligence to 
take care of the party situation and to see that the 
voters were registered and brought to the polls. 


ae The opposition, on the other- hand, 
Democratic had not only to push the negative 
Mistake. side of its campaign,—namely, that 
of attack upon Republican candidates, policies, 

















Vorers (to candidate Parker) : ** Yes, Judge, but we knew 
what they would say.”—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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and record,—but it had also to spare no effort in 
pushing the positive side,—that of enthusiasm 
for its candidate as a personal leader. This 
positive side it has sadly neglected, with injus- 
tice to its candidate, and with what seems to be 
practical loss to its cause. This, to sum up again, 
—this is not so much a campaign of questions 
as of persons. The Republicans hold most posi- 
tively that the country ought to seize the oppor- 
tunity to prolong the Rooseveltian period un- 
til March, 1909. The Democrats seem to have 
forgotten that it was not enough for them to at- 
tack Rooseveltism, but that they were also ex- 
pected to build up at the same time a warm and 
convinced support for their own candidate. 








Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


HON. FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON. 


(Who is making an active campaign as Democratic candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor of New York.) 


In the closing days of the campaign, 
in local situations often change rapidly. 

New York. We shall endeavor to record some 
current opinions, but shall venture upon no 
prophecies of ourown. On the Ist of October, it 
seemed to be the real opinion of politicians that 
the State of New York would go Democratic. 
A little later, the Republicans began to think 
they would pull the Roosevelt electoral ticket 
through, but would lose the State ticket headed 
by Mr. Higgins. Reports from various parts of 
the country that Roosevelt was almost certainly 
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going to be elected seemed later to affect the 
drift of things in New York. There had been 
a prevalent notion that Mr. Higgins would not 
poll the normal party vote ; and many people 
who wished to vote against Governor Odell’s 
mastery of the State organization were expected 
to vote the Democratic State ticket. In the face 
of this impression, however, there began to ap- 
pear the most remarkable tributes, evidently 
sincere, to the character and fitness of Mr. Hig- 
gins. President Roosevelt's high opinion of him 
became known, and Republicans of national fame 
like Mr. Root were saying in public and private 
that Mr. Higgins was better qualified for the 
duties of the governor's office than any man pro- 
posed by either party during many years past. 
As for Judge Herrick, there seemed also a steady 
growth of opinion favorable to his fitness and 
ability, with the consequence that as the election 
drew near there seemed no reason why New 
York Democrats should not vote for Parker. 
and Herrick alike, and Republicans for Roose- 
velt and Higgins. 


si The situation in Wisconsin had been 
Wisconsin greatly changed by the opinion of 
Differences. the Supreme Court of the State in 
the matter at issue between the two Republican 

















Copyright, 1904, by Prince, Washington. 
HON. FRANCIS W. HIGGINS, OF NEW YCRK. 


(Republican candidate for governor, as photographed last 
month.) 
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Copyright, 1904, by Straus, St. Louis. 


GOVEKNOR LA FOLLETTE, OF WISCONSIN, FROM A NEW 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


factions. The court decided that under the law 

. there was no way of going behind the decision 
of the State Central Committee of the party as 
to the validity of conventions. ‘Since the Cen- 
tral Committee had indorsed the La Follette 
convention and its proceedings, the court held 
that the La Follette ticket was entitled to go on 
the official ballot-paper under the regular Re- 
publican emblem. This led to the withdrawal 
of Mr. Cook, whom the Stalwarts had nominated 
for governor, but the Hon. Edward W. Scofield 
was substituted for Mr. Cook, and the Stalwarts 
decided to keep their separate ticket in the field 
under the name “ National Republican.” This 
action met with the disapproval of the National 
Campaign Committee, which proceeded at once 
to codperate with the La Follette forces as 
being the regular Republican organization. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that President 
Roosevelt would carry Wisconsin, and that the 
La Follette State ticket would also win. 


The Colorado situation was also an in- 
teresting one last month, with indica- 
tions favorable for President Roose- 
velt, but with signs of a close fight on the State 
ticket. The Democratic candidate, ex-Governor 
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Adams, seemed to be making the most of the 
opposition to Governor Peabody on the part of 
the organized labor elements. The effect of 
Mr. Bryan’s remarkable series of speeches in 
Indiana on behalf of Judge Parker has not been 
easy to estimate. The Republicans, naturally, 
have exploited the view that the Parker move- 
ment, which had as its chief object the dethrone- 
ment of Bryanism from control of the Demo- 
cratic party, was obliged in the end to call Mr. 
Bryan to the rescue and put him forward as its 
chief spokesman and most effective campaign 





HON. ALVA ADAMS, OF COLORADO. 


(Democratic candidate for governor.) 


orator. Furthermore, Mr. Bryan in the earlier 
part of the campaign had spoken very frankly 
of a party reorganization that he himself in- 
tended to undertake in case of Judge Parker’s 
defeat. Whether, therefore, the enthusiasm of 
the Indiana Bryan men at the appearance of 
their old leader could be transmuted into a 
genuine Parker support, or whether, on the 
other hand, it indicated a keen recollection of 
what had happened in the St. Louis convention, 
and a zeal for Mr. Bryan’s future plans, can be 
better understood after election day. Mean- 
while, the Republicans were claiming Indiana by 
a small but definite plurality, and were counting 
upon Illinois in very large figures. 
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THE LATE HENRY C. PAYNE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


nani Postmaster-General Payne, who had 
Postmaster- been in poor health for a year or two, 
General. died at Washington on October 4. 
He had seemed more vigorous in the early sum- 
mer, and was prominent at the Chicago Repub- 
lican convention, having succeeded Mr. Hanna 
temporarily as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. President Roosevelt, in his proclama- 
tion announcing the death of the head of the 
great postal service, paid the following tribute 
to Mr. Payne: 


Mr. Payne was one of the most lovable men I ever 
knew. Hewas a man of the highest integrity in all 
his relations in life, and gave to the discharge of his 
public duties more strength than he could well spare. 
The work in the Post-Office Department is very com- 
prehensive and exacting ; he brought a mind trained 
in extensive business affairs to the consideration of its 
development, and it had striking growth under his 
management. 


Mr. Payne was sixty-one years of age, was dur- 
ing the years 1876-86 postmaster of the city of 
Milwaukee, and for a long period was identified 
with the business interests of that community. 
He had been prominent in the councils of the 
Republican party. He had found the duties of 
his cabinet post very arduous, and had given 
them close attention. He had also given thie 
fullest support to the work which led to the in- 

dictment of a number of post-office officials. . 
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It had been publicly announced some 
mr. Payne's time ago that Mr. Payne intended to 
* retire from the cabinet soon after the 
election, and that the President would then ap- 
point Mr. Cortelyou to succeed him. On Octo- 
ber 10, Mr. Robert J. Wynne, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, was promoted to cabinet 
rank, with the understanding that he would 
serve for a brief time, after which Mr. Cortel- 
you would probably be made Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Wynne was living in Washington as corre- 
spondent of the New York Press at the time 
when, on April 17, 1902, Mr. Roosevelt made 
him First Assistant in the Post-Office Depart- 














HON. ROBERT J. WYNNE. 
(New Postmaster-General.) 


ment. He is credited with having done more 
than any one else to initiate the investigations 
which were carried out by the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Bristow. 


The death of Senator Hoar, of Mas- 
New England sachusetts, which had been expected 

for a number of weeks, occurred on 
September 30. Elsewhere in this number we 
publish an article characterizing the man and 
his career, from the pen of Dr. Talcott Williams. 
The vacancy has been filled by the appointment 
of ex-Governor Winthrop Murray Crane, of 
Dalton, one of the most progressive business 
men of New England, whose administration as 
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Copyright, 1900, by J. E, Purdy, Boston. 
HON. WINTHROP MURRAY CRANE. 
(Who succeeds the late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts.) 


governor of the State was commended by men 
of all parties. It is no secret that Mr. Crane 
was President Roosevelt's first choice as the 
manager of the present campaign. It is the 
New England habit to send good men to the 
United States Senate, and to keep them there 
term after term. Mr. Crane is likely, there- 
fore, to remain for a long time to come as the 
colleague of Mr. Lodge. Senator Proctor, of 
Vermont, was last month reélected to the Sen- 
ate for a third term. 


Apart from the expected return of 
Mr. Cortelyou to the President's cab- 
inet, no other changes in the group 
of department chiefs have been foreshadowed. 
If reélected, President Roosevelt will presuma- 
bly invite the members of his cabinet to retain 
their portfolios after the 4th of March. The 
country was interested to learn, last month, 
through an interview with President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, of the University of California, 
published in the Chicago Tribune, that Mr. Hay, 
whose health seems much firmer than several 


Mr. Hay to 
Remain. 
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years ago, would remain as Secretary of State 
in case of a Republican victory. Dr. Wheeler, 
as a close friend of Mr. Hay, as well as of the 
President, would not have made such a declara- 
tion without knowing his ground. Mr. Hay’s 
prestige as the American foreign minister is so 
great throughout the 


iia It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
Not a Speak- the campaign this year has been a 
ing, Contest. reading rather than a speaking af 
fair. The principal work has been done by the 
newspapers and periodicals. The campaign com- 
mittees on both sides have confined themselves 
to a comparatively 
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world that his prob- 
able continuance in 
public life becomes a 
matter of interna- 
tional news of first 
class importance. 


The Cabinet All of the 

and Others Members 
on the Stump. of the cab- 
inet have taken some 
part in the political 
canvass, the most ac- 
tive campaigners be- 
ing Secretary Taft 
and Secretary Shaw. 
Mr. Taft has naturally 
devoted himself in 
particular to the Phil- 
ippine question in an- 
swer to Democratic at- 
tacks, while Mr. Shaw 
has given more atten- 
tion to the tariff and 
the various topics re- 
lating to public rev- 
enueand expenditure. 
The most extended 
campaign tours on the 
Republican side have 
been made by Senator 
“airbanks, the candi- 
date for Vice-Presi- 
dent, who has been 
well received in all 
parts of the country 
and has made an ex- 
cellent impression as 
a man of sagacity and 














ments and brochures, 
carefully selected, and 
of a better quality 
than the average of 
former campaigns. 
Upon this point, Mr. 
Louis A. Coolidge, di- 
rector of the literary 
bureau at the Repub 
lican national head- 
quarters, New York, 
in reply to an inquiry 
late in October, wrote 
a letter from which 
we are at liberty to 
quote. By way of pre- 
liminary, we may 
quote from another 
letter of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s, as follows : 

| Our greatest asset in 
this campaign has been 
the personality of our 
candidate. We have 
played that up in every 
possible way, and, as you 
may imagine, have wel- 
comed the Democratic 
attacks, which have giv- 
en us all the greater op- 
portunity for exploiting 
the real Roosevelt. 

The letter cited above 
came to our desk just 
after the paragraphs 
on a preceding page 
had been written in 
which it is attempted 
to show that the Dem- 











conservative ide@as. Copyright, 1904, by R. L_ Dunn 
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paign, as we have al- 
ready said, did not 
become extremely active until after the middle 
of October. It was in the main conducted upon 
a high plane, and appealed rather to the intel- 
ligence than to the passion or prejudice of the 
voters. Both parties brought forward their 
ablest speakers, as the campaign advanced, for 
service in New York, Indiana, and the more im- 
portant doubtful States. 


ocrats made an error 
in failing to appreci- 
ate the value as a 
campaign asset of tlie 
fine personality of their own candidate. Mr. 
Coolidge’s letter to the editor of this Review 
on campaign literature is of much interest. It 
is as follows : 


You ask me what forms of Republican campaign 
literature have, in these recent weeks, been found most 
in demand. 

I do not know how I can answer this question better 
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than by indicating the kind of documents which we 
have published in large quantities. First of all comes 
the President’s letter of acceptance, which has been cir- 
culated more widely than any other document issued 
by the committee, and which has evidently been read 
with eagerness and conviction wherever it has gone. I 
doubt whether any more effective campaign document 
was ever published. 

Next to the President’s letter there come the speeches 
of Secretary Root at the Chicago convention and Sec. 
retary Hay at the celebration at Jackson, Mich. 
These two documents, covering the record of the Re- 
publican party, and especially of the McKinley and 
Roosevelt administrations, were published together in 
a single pamphlet, and have great influence. Early in 
the campaign they were printed for private distribu- 
tion by friends of the President. in New York in espe- 
cially handsome form, under the title ‘‘ The Republican 
Party, a Party Fit to Govern,” and circulated among 
lawyers and business men throughout the State. The 
effect was immediate and pronounced. 

Aside from these documents, very few pamphlets of 
any kind have been issued by the committee. It has 
been our belief that a better effect would be produced 
by issuing a few strong documents in an attractive 
form than by issuing a great number of documents in 
a cheap guise. The only pamphlets issued in large 
quantities by the committee besides the letter of ac- 
ceptance and the Root-Hay pamphlet have been the 
speech of acceptance ; the President’s record in regard 
to labor, entitled ‘‘ The Elevation of Labor ;” the Presi- 
dent’s military record, prepared by Gen. H. V. Boyn- 
ton from the official papers, and a compilation from 
the President’s speeches and writings, entitled ‘‘What 
Roosevelt Says.” 

The committee has been assisted greatly by docu 
ments published by private concerns which were bought 
in large quantities for distribution. Chief among these 
is “Issues of a New Epoch,” by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
a pamphlet giving the history of the President’s action 
in the coal strike. in Panama, and in the Philippines. 

For the first time in a national campaign, some use 
was made of more ambitious documents than the ordi- 
nary pamphlet. ‘The Roosevelt Doctrine,” a compila- 
tion from the President’s addresses and messages, was 
widely circulated. So also was a booklet entitled ‘‘A 
Square Deal for Every Man,” consisting of short and 
pithy quotations. 

Another innovation was the use of illustrated docu- 
ments; the most ambitious of these has been “Our 
Patriotic President,” which was in effect the story of 
the President’s life told in pictures, with appropriate 
quotations. ‘Lest We Forget,” a booklet consisting 
entirely of photographic reproductions from Leslie’s 
and {/Harper’s Weekly during the financial distress in 
the/second Cleveland administration proved to be an 
ex¢eedingly effective document, and was issued in great 
quantities. But more effective than all documents put 
together has been the work of the Republican news- 
papers all over the United States, which began early 
und has continued to the end with cumulative force. 

Our only object has been to present as clearly, truth- 
fully, and forcefully as possible the record of the party 
and of its candidates. Our experience has shown that 
that is what the voters are most anxious to get. We have 
Cepended hardly at all upon Congressional speeches. 
Only two documents have been sent out under frank,— 
‘“What Roosevelt Says” and ‘‘The Elevation of Labor.” 





This is a remarkably frank statement, and it 
discloses something of the spirit as well as the 
method of the work at Republican headquarters. 


ae The documents used by the Demo- 
nama 1 . 
asan  crats are able and vigorous attacks 
issué- upon the party in power, chiefly with 
regard to particular lines of public policy. Both 
campaign text-books are valuable as compact di- 
gests of political formation, with documents 
and statistics. The Democrats, toward the end 
of the campaign, made a vigorous effort to bring 
the Panama Canal question into the campaign 
in sensational ways. They revived the attempt 
of a year ago to connect President Roosevelt 
with the revolution which liberated Panama from 
Colombia and led to the formation of a new 
Panama republic. In this they were entirely 
unsuccessful. The Republicans on their side 
were glad to have this Panama question raised, 
because they regarded their success in arranging 
for the construction of an American canal at 
Panama as one of the principal achievements en- 
titling them to the continued confidence and 
support of the country. The Democrats, further- 
more, made some effort to bring into the field of 
our own political controversy those inevitable 
frictions and differences of opinion which have 


been disclosed on the Isthmus in the practical * 


working out of the relations between the Canal 
Commission and the government of the republic. 
In the first place, there have been two factions 
among the Panamans themselves ; and in the sec- 
ond place, there has been a feeling that the canal 
commissioners were more energetic and business- 
like than formal and diplomatic 1n their relations 
with the Panama Government. 


While the work of the canal under 
Chief Engineer Wallace is already 
going forward in a most hopeful and 
satisfactory way, and while there is no danger 
at all of any permanent or deep-seated differ- 
ences of opimion bet ween the canal commissioners 
and the Panama Government, there will not be 
the slightest neglect or delay on the part of our 
own government at Washington in correcting 
misapprehensions and giving friendly assurances 
to the Panama people. Since it was arranged 
when the Canal Commission was appointed that 
it should report to the Secretary of War and 
through him to the President,—while diplomatic 
phases of the situation are also reported by Min- 
ister Barrett (now in this country) to the De- 
partment of State,—the situation 1s one that was 
taken up last month in a conference by the Presi- 
dent with Secretaries Hay and Taft. The result 
was a letter written to Mr. Taft by the President, 
and given at once to the press, expressing the 


Mr. Taft 
to Visit 
the Isthmus. 
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kindly attitude of our government toward the 
Panama Republic, and proposing that Mr. Taft 


should visit Panama and there confer with the 


authorities in order to settle any questions of 
detail having to do with tariffs and administra- 
tion in the canal zone, and so on. Such trouble 
as exists may possibly be due to having too many 
important people in high authority. We have 
Admiral Walker at Panama as chief of the 
Canal Commission ; we have General Davis, also 
of the commission, as governor of the canal zone ; 
we have Minister Barrett representing the sov- 
ereignty of the United States Government ; we 
have Chief Engineer Wallace, who is really build- 
ing the canal and is, of course, by far the most 
important man of all; then we have all the other 
members of the Canal Commission, with Judge 
Magoon also called in to act as the chief legal 
authority of the United States in devising the 
governmental arrangements of the canal zone. 
Finally, there is Secretary Taft at Washington, 
whose administrative experiences in the Philip- 
pines give him especial fitness, and who acts as 
chief arbiter, subject only to the President him- 
self. It was at first announced that Secretary 
Taft, accompanied by the 


good cause of international arbitration. It will 
be remembered that when the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union visited the President at the White 
House, on the 25th of September, Mr. Roosevelt 
frankly acceded to the formal request of the 
union and declared that he would in the near 
future take steps to propose another peace con- 
ference for the further development of the work 
begun at The Hague. This announcement has 
been received with the greatest interest through- 
out the world, and has called out a vast amount 
of discussion. Meanwhile, Secretary Hay had 
been preparing a note to the powers that adhered © 
to the Hague treaty, and there will follow a 
period of diplomatic correspondence. It is not 
to be supposed that such a congress. as is con- 
templated could be held until after the restora- 
tion of peace between Russia and Japan. 


Fementie The activity of the market for rail- 

usiness 

and Crop road and other shares quoted on the 
Conditions. Stock Exchange was quite unprece- 

dented last month in the face of a Presidential 

election. The business situation was promising 


in almost every direction. The October bank 





Panaman minister, Mr. Obal- 
dia, and others, would prob- 


November 14. It was then 
thought that he would be 
accompanied hy the mem- 
bers of the canal committees 
of Congress, who were in 
any case planning to visit 
Panama. But later it was 
said that he would probably 
make his visit at an earlier 
date, perhaps before election. 


‘iiiiiiaes The Peace Con- 
Hague ferenceatBoston, 
Conference. early in October, 
attended as it was by many 
foreigners, including a large 
number of the official dele- 
gates to the meeting of the | 
Inter - Parliamentary Union 
at St. Louis, was an event of 
great timeliness and impor- 
tance. In spite of the terri- 
ble spectacle of war on a > 
vast scale in the far East, 
the speakers at the Boston 
meeting were able to show 
that there has been real and 
gratifying progress since the 
Hague Conference in the 
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UNCLE SAM, ADVANCING WITH ROOSEVELT AND HAY TOWARD THE TEMPLE OF 
UNIVERSAL PEACE, INDORSES MR. HAY’S SENTIMENTS, AND ADDS: “And we’ll cor 
tinue right along the same path, boys!” 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbys), 





















clearings, as indicating to some extent the rela- 
tive volume of business activity, showed remark- 
able gains when compared week by week with 
the statistics for October of last year. The im- 
provement in the iron and steel trade was re- 
flected in the rapid advance in the prices of 
shares of the United States Steel Corporation and 
other large companies. The crops of the year 
have come out decidedly better than was expected 
in September, and the harvest is bountiful. 
There had been discouraging reports about the 
corn crop, but good September weather helped 
in the final result. We publish in this number 
a very interesting article contributed by Pro- 
fessor Holden, of the lowa Agricultural College, 
on the means used in that State to secure more 
corn by better farming methods. The Govern- 
ment reports the probable yield of corn as nearly 
2,464,000,000 bushels, which is about 10 per 
cent. more than last year, and almost as much 
as the record crop of 1902. The wheat crop is 
tentatively reported as about 551,000,000, as 
compared with 638,000,000 last year, and more 
than 748,000,000 in the record year 1901. The 
oat crop of 887,000,000 bushels is just about 
100,000,000 more than that of last year, 
and 100,000,000 less than that of 1902. The 
aggregate bulk yield of all reported grain 
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crops is about 7 per cent. more than last year. 
The South, thanks to its enormous profits on 
the last cotton crop, is in a more prosperous 
condition than ever before in its history. The 
Agricultural Department has taught the South- 
ern farmers that the way to circumvent the boll 

















PROFESSOR HOLDEN, OF IOWA. 
(See page 562.) 


weevil is to improve the methods of culture and 
stimulate the cotton plant into early and vigor- 
ous growth. 


The fortunate harvesting of the crop 
and the ending of the political cam- 
paign ought to give a tremendous 
boom to the great fair at St. Louis in its closing 
weeks. It should be remembered that the Ex- 
position will remain open until the Ist of De- 
cember. It 1s a marvelous creation, so varied 
in its appeals to the intelligent and open-minded 
visitor that it almost baffles comprehension. We 
shall probably see nothing like it again in our 
generation. November weather in St. Louis is 
usually favorable, and during its last month 
the fair should be visited by hundreds of 
thousands of people. Its influence upon. the 
ideals and progress of the Southwest will be 
vital for a century to come. 


Last Month 
of the 
air. 
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Great eh present autumn season has been 
Religious & Yather notable one because of the 
Gatherings. focusing of various forces that make 
for the higher life of the American people. 
The arrival of an unprecedented number of for- 
eign visitors at the St. Louis Exposition con- 
gresses is referred to elsewhere in these pages. 
Then there was the triennial convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Boston. The 
most important proceedings of this convention 
are summarized on pages 586-588 of this num- 
ber of the Review or Reviews. The House of 
Deputies finally adopted a compromise canon 
on the marriage of divorced persons which per- 
mits the remarriage, after an interval of not 
less than one year from the granting of the di- 
vorce, of the innocent party in an action for 
adultery. As this magazine went to press it 
was believed that the House of Bishops would 
concur in the action of the deputies. Simul- 
taneously with the Episcopal convention, an- 
other great religious body—the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches—was holding its 
triennial meeting at Des Moines, lowa. The 
election of the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden 
as Moderator of the Council was a fitting recog- 
nition of a fine type of Christian citizenship. 
The council heard the representatives of organ- 
ized labor in a full and frank discussion of the 
industrial problem. An outline of the work of 
Commander Booth Tucker, who for more than 
eight years past has been at the head of Salva- 
tion Army work in this country,—one of the 
foremost forces for social betterment,—is found 
on another page of this issue. 


hina The Canadian general election will be 
and held on November 3, five days before 
Great Britain. Ou» own. It is beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the Liberal party will win again, 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier triumph at the polls. 
Canadian commercial and economic develop- 
ment is a matter of world-wide interest, and we 
are very glad in this connection to publish a 
graphic and illuminating article on the great 
Canadian Northwest, by Mr. Theodore M. Knap- 
pen, on page 578. Miss Laut’s article on page 
574 outlines the political situation, and shows 
how deeply the Canadians are interested in 
tariff matters, particularly in Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s preferential tariff scheme. The Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association will meet in 
London next year, and it is proposed to estab- 
lish a commission which will frame a tariff ac- 
ceptable to Canadian commercial interests. In 
Great Britain itself, the present is a dull period 
so far as politics are concerned. But great 
things are preparing. If not forced out of 


power next March, it seems more than likely 
that at that date the Balfour ministry will expire 
with this session of Parliament. A Liberal 
victory is almost certain, and it is confidently 
expected that in such an event the King will 
summon Earl Spencer to form a Liberal cabi- 
net. Our two distinguished visitors from Eng. 
land, Mr. John Morley and Mr. James Bryce, 
will in all probability be prominent members of 
this Liberal cabinet, which will be faced by a 
number of serious problems and afforded splen- 
did opportunities. 


Sociat Ve are learning through letters from 
Disorder in Italy which have escaped the censor 
italy. that, while the strike which was to 
have taken place throughout the kingdom in the 
middle of September at the instigation of the So- 
cialist party lasted only a few days, it was never- 
theless quite general. That a serious social and 
political condition existed in the middle of 
October was shown by the circular addressed by 
the minister of war to the Italian military au- 
thorities. This circular declared that even in 
the army, revolutionists were busy, and that it 
was necessary to call under arms the reserves of 
1903, placing about fifty thousand more troops 
at the disposal of the government. The Italian 
Labor Exchange had been virtually in control 
of the entire productive capacity of the king- 
dom, and for the last two weeks of September 
it had succeeded in exercising a practical dic- 
tatorship over the city of Milan. Meanwhile, 
the little Prince of Piedmont, heir to the Italian 
throne, had been christened, and it had been 
confidently hoped that his birth, in a state loyal 
to the Church, would have some real influence 
in the direction of bettering the relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal. 


m ,. The continent of Africa had been 
ortugal's ane ° 
Troubles in Claiming the attention of the world 
Africa. during early October. In the far 
south, the Germans had been finding their war 
with the Herreros a serious drain on their re- 
sources of men and money, and it was still far 
from settled. It had been announced from Berlin 
that eight thousand European troops were to be 
put in the field against the tribesmen. The Portu- 
guese, also, now have an African war on their 
hands. On October 7, it was announced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, at Lisbon, by the minister of 
marine, that a force of Portuguese troops oper- 
ating against the Cuanahamas (neighbors of the 
Herreros) in Portuguese Southwest Africa had 
been ambushed by the tribesmen, losing some 
two hundred and fifty men. The government de- 


cided to prosecute the war against the natives, 
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but the news of the disaster, disclosing, as it 
does, official incompetency, has already precipi- 
tated the fall of the Portuguese ministry. Eng- 
land still has her troubles with the Chinese 
labor question in her South African possessions, 
and it had been reported that Lord Milner would 
resign from the premiership of Cape Colony. 
Trade, however, particularly between South 
Africa and the United States, would appear to 
be on the increase, with a good future in store, 
if we are to believe the official figures of ‘the 
United States collectors of customs. 


United States In Central Africa, in the Congo, the 

Intervene in Outrages for which King Leopold’s 

the Congo. oovernment is responsible still con- 
tinue, we are informed. The agitation on foot to 
check these systematized atrocities is being kept 
up steadily. The war has been carried into this 
country by the Congo Reform Association, which 
early in October sent its secretary, Mr. Edward 
Morel, and also Mr. Fox-Bourne, of the Abo- 
rigines Protection Association, organizers and 
agitators, to petition the United States, as the 
first to recognize the Congo State, to bring 
about some sort of intervention on behalf of the 
unfortunate natives. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, had declined to interfere, on the ground 
that we are under no legal or moral obligation 
to do so. The International Peace Congress, in 
session in Boston, in the first part of October, 
had denounced Belgian rule in the Congo, and 
Baron Moncheur had contributed an article to 
one of the American reviews defending this 
rule. Neither defenders nor assailants of King 
Leopold’s administration in Central Africa, how- 
ever, have as yet been able to make out to the 
world a sufficiently clear case to call for inter- 
national action. 


In northern Africa, France and 
Spain and 
France Spain had agreed each to recognize 
and Moroceo. the other's rights in Morocco. An 
agreement was signed on October 7 in which 
Spain gave her adhesion to the Anglo-French 
agreement of April last, permitting France a 
free hand. It will be better for the rest of 
the world, including the United States, when 
Hrance establishes a full protectorate over 
Morocco, as her interests entitle her to do. 
We are not anxious for a repetition of the 
Perdicaris incident. 


Russia -USsia’s partial accession to the de- 
pk... Pe mands of the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain in 

the matter of conditional and absolute contraband 
of war (outlined in the Review last month) had 
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settled in large 
measure the most 
important questions 
pending between 
the Russian Govern- 
ment and the West- 
ern nations with 


regard to neutral 
commerce. Ourown 


government, how- 
ever, had still a score 
to settle. When the 
British steamer Cal- 
chas was seized by 
the Vladivostok 
squadron, last July, 
the Russians took a 
number of sacks of 
American mail, in 
cluding a large 
quantity of regis- 
tered mail, some of 
it addressed to Japa- 
nese cities, butsome 
addressed to Ameri- 
can citizens and sail- 
ors on American 
warships. The reg- 











istered sacks were 
opened and the mail 
detained, some of it 
for several months. 
According to the 
Russian statement, 
the whole American 
mail, with the exception of the correspond- 
ence addressed to the Japanese Government, 
was sent on to Japan by a German steamer and 
subsequently released. Russia’s contention has 
been that her declaration on the subject of con- 
traband inhibits neutrals from carrying dis- 
patches to the enemy. Russia, however, is a 
member of the International Postal Union, and 
is bound by the treaty which guarantees the 
right of uninterrupted transit of mail through- 
out the entire territory of the union. It has 
been the general rule that, while neutral ships 
should not carry dispatches for a belligerent, 
mails should be immune from detention as con- 
traband. On October 10, President Roosevelt 
instructed the State Department to ask the Rus- 
sian Government for full information concern- 
ing the mail matter on the Calchas. 





THE CHUNG CHOONG, CHINESE 
VICEROY OF MANCHURIA. 


(Tartar general of Mukden, the 
* Most Unhappy Man in Chi- 
na,’’ who is said to be secretly 
aiding Japan.) 


Again it was announced that the 

The 

Baltic Fleet Baltic fleet had started on its long 
Again. journey for the far East, and again 

it was reported to have stopped at Reval. On 
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October 19, a number of vessels of the fleet 
were reported to have been seen in the North Sea, 
steaming westward. It was even announced 
that part of the fleet would go around the 
Cape of Good Hope and be coaled by colliers 
sent on in advance. The world, however, still 
refuses.to believe that the fleet will ever actually 
accomplish the great voyage to the Pacific. The 
uncertainty of its movements may have been 
partly due to the shake-up in the Russian navy, 
which had been actually brought about in the 
first part of October. According to “confidential 
information,” Vice-Admiral Avellan, minister 
of marine, had been removed, and was to be 
succeeded by Vice-Admiral Doubasoff. Accord- 
ing to the same information, Vice-Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky, who had up to that time commanded 
the Baltic fleet, was superseded by Rear- Admiral 
Chouknin, formerly chief of the Black Sea fleet. 


“a The repeated departures of the Bal. 
Siege of tic fleet from Kronstadt and Reval 
Port Arthur. had evidently ceased to enter into 
the Japanese calculations at Port Arthur, how- 
ever. The situation at this beleaguered fortress 
had shown no new features up to October 20. 
There had been several vigorous assaults by the 
Japanese on the fortifications, with much loss of 
life, but with no very great success. General 
Stoessel had announced that in four or five at- 
tacks, from September 19 to September 26, the 
Japanese had been everywhere repulsed. In 
giving out this report, the Russian war office 
had announced that since the siege began the 
Japanese losses had been 45,000 in killed and 
wounded. Baron Hayashi, the Japanese min- 
ister to Great Britain, however, denied these 
heavy losses, and declared that the troops of 
his country were advancing surely every day, 
with comparatively small losses. On September 
18 (it was learned from a dispatch received in 
the middle of October), a Japanese armored 
gunboat, the //ec Yen, struck a mine in Pigeon 
Bay, just west of Port Arthur, and sank, only 
four of her crew of three hundred being saved. 
On the other hand, it was reported on October 
19 that the Japanese shells from the hills sur- 
rounding Port Arthur had reached and sunk the 
Russian cruiser Bayan at her anchorage. The 
garrison in Port Arthur was reported to be suf- 
fering greatly from lack of coal, ammunition, 
clothing, and food. The failure of General 
Kuropatkin’s advance movement, which had in 
view the relief of Port Arthur, had greatly 
discouraged the defenders ; and reports received 
in the middle of October indicated that this fail- 
ure, and the tightening of the blockade by Ad- 
miral Togo’s squadron, had rendered the con- 





GENERAL GRIPPENBERG, 


(Appointed by the Czar to command the second 
Manchurian army.) 


dition of the garrison all but desperate. There 
were only about five thousand defenders left. 


For nearly three weeks after the 
yrooed cal terrible battlé of Liao-Yang, the 
Russians and the Japanese seemed to 
suspend operations for a much-needed rest and 
to rearrange their plans of campaign. The 
Japanese commanders had held the city of 
Liao- Yang, but had not occupied it, for sanitary 
reasons, on account of the number of dead 
bodies. The three Japanese armies had been 
following the Russians in their retreat along 
the railroad to Mukden. At this ancient sacred 
capital of the Manchus, the greater part of the 
Russian force had been posted, although a 
large section had passed on to Tieling Pass, 
some forty miles north. Both armies were said 
to be reluctant to fight at Mukden, lest the im- 
perial tombs near by should be injured and the 
the Chinese be enraged 


Pt Despite the reiterated statement in 
uropatkin = 
Diviae the the newspaper dispatches from St. 
Command? Petersburg that the Czar and the 
Russian people still retain absolute confidence 
in General Kuropatkin, late in September it had 
become evident that political influence at home 
was again at work against him. On September 
26, it was officially announced in an imperial 
rescript that General Grippenberg, commander 
of the Russian Third Army Corps, in the prov- 
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ince of Vilna, had been appointed commander 
of the second army, which was being mobilized 
for immediate dispatch to the far East, leaving 
General Kuropatkin in command of the first 
army. In an autograph letter to General Grip- 
penberg, Emperor Nicholas had complimented 
the Japanese on their “high warlike qualities,” 
and had declared that, in view of the large num- 
ber of men necessary for success in the war, he 
had found it necessary “to divide the active 
forces in Manchuria into two armies, leaving one 
in the hands of General Kuropatkin.” The new 
army, it was announced, will consist of 300,000 
additional troops, the two armies to be in com- 
mand of some high imperial figure ; and report 
said that the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaie- 
vitch was to be supreme military chief. This 
had been generally regarded as indicating the 
intention of the Czar to take away the supreme 
command from General Kuropatkin. The fact 
was soon recognized, however, that, with all her 
facilities worked to their utmost, Russia haa 
not been able in seven months to transport more 
than 200,000 men to the far East, and that there- 
fore the arrival of the second army of 300,000 
men at the seat of war was not a matter of 
the near future, and that for some months, at 
any rate, General Kuropatkin would remain in 
actual if not in nominal chief command. 


This impression had been strength- 
ened by the fact that by October 9 
General Kuropatkin had announced 
that he had received sufficient reénforcements to 
begin the long-expected Russian advance. Ina 
somewhat pompous address to his army, dated 
at Mukden, October 2, the general asserted in 
positive terms that he was about to take the 
offensive. He complimented his troops on their 
bravery, and declared that “heretofore we have 
not been numerically strong enough to defeat 
the Japanese army.” He said, further: 


A Pompous 
Proclamation. 


Heretofore the enemy, in operating, has relied on his 
great forces, and, disposing his armies so as to surround 
us, has chosen as he deemed fit his time for attack, but 
now the moment to go to meet the enemy, for which the 
whole army has been longing, has come, and the time 
has arrived for us to compel the Japanese to do our will, 
for the forces of the Manchurian army are strong enough 
to begin a forward movement. 


In the same proclamation, the general had an- 
nounced that the Siberian Railroad had been 
bringing, during the past seven months, “ hun- 
dreds of thousands of men” to Manchuria. 
This statement was probably meant as much 
for the ears of the Japanese commanders as for 
those of his own men. The Russian leaders 


have proved themselves past masters in the art 
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of issuing proclamations, and it could scarcely 
fail to be discreditable to Russian bravery (which 
has been proved of such a high order so many 
times during the present war) to believe that 
the Czar’s forces have been, or are now, so vastly 
superior to the Japanese as General Kuropat- 
kin’s: figures would indicate. 





























GENERAL MISTCHENKO. 


(Russia’s most successful Cossack leader.) 


Several days after this proclamation 
had been issued, the Russian forward 
movement actually began, and at first 
it seemed to find the Japanese unprepared, for 
several important outposts, notably General Ku- 
rokis strongly fortified position at Bentsiaputze, 
had been captured by the Russians with but 
small loss. The Russians were in heavy march- 
ing order, full of enthusiasm, and overjoyed at 
receiving the order to advance. In the first im- 
petus of their forward movement, they drove in 
the scattered outposts of the Japanese armies 
with but little difficulty, as the latter occupied a 
front of some fifty-two miles, stretching east and 
west across the railroad from Bentsiaputze on 
the east, through the Yen-Tai coal region, and 
across the railroad to the banks of the Hun 
River, on the west. Generals Rennenkampf and 
Mistchenko, with their Cossacks, had been suc- 
cessful in a number of small engagements against 


The Russian 
Advance 
Begins. 
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the Japanese, ending with 
the occupation of the Sha- 
khe railway station, on the 
banks of the river of that 
name, on October 4. 


- 


The Battles Having quickly 

Along the consolidated his 
Shakhe River. len gt hened 9 
lines, Field Marshal Oyama 
strongly reénforced the di- 
vision guarding Pensihu, on 
Kurok1’s extreme right, and 
a column was sent eastward 
to take the Russians in the 
rear. Meanwhile, General 
Kuropatkin had pushed the 
bulk of his army, which, it 
was reported, had been in 
creased to 280,000 men, 
across the Hun River and 
along the main road toward 
the railway station and the 
Yen-Tai coal mines. Here 
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he was faced by General 
Oku, who was guarding the 
railway with the Japa- 
nese left, and Genera] Nodzu, who was guard- 
ing thé mines and the main road with the 
Japanese center. The Russian general's chief 
effort would appear to have been to break 
through the Japanese right flank, commanded 
by General Kuroki, and in the battle which fol- 
lowed, and which raged for eleven days, Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s plan evidently had been to 
pierce the Japanese lines by breaking through 
between General Kuroki and General Nodzu. 
On their side, the Japanese commanders tried 
their favorite game of flanking, the center army 
bearing the brunt of the Russian attack, while 
General Oku, on the left, and General Kuroki, 
on the right, endeavored to “roll up” the Rus- 
sian flanks. In fact, General Kuroki’s forces 
apparently had been lost to view for several 
days, having made such a wide détour to the 
eastward in their flanking movement. 


The heavy series of battles extending 
a Russian over the eleven days from October 
Check. 6 to 17 were variously referred to in 
the dispatches as the battle of the Shakhe River, 
of Yen-Tai, and, as Marshal Oyama prefers to 
call it, of Shaho, which is presumably another 
form of Shakhe, the river along which mostof the 
fighting took place. This battle, or series of bat. 


The 
First Stage 


tles, was distinguished by heavier fighting than 
that at Liao- Yang, and the losses, according to 
reports received up to’October 20, aggregated 


BATTLEFIELD OF THE SHAKHE (SHA-HO) RIVER AND THE VICINITY OF MUKDEN. 


70,000, of which the Russian share was probably 
fully 50,000. There were 4,500 Russian dead 
left in front of General Kuroki’s army. alone. 
The Japanese also suffered severely. Nodzu’s 
army alone lost over 5,000 killed. From the 
mass of conflicting reports published from day 
to day, most of which referred to single actions, 
charges, and movements of troops as victories 
or defeats for the entire army, it had been im 
possible to gain any definite idea of the result 


of the eleven days’ fighting. Like Liao Yang. 


however, it is now plain that the battle was not 
decisive. By October 9, the Russian advance 
had been practically checked, and it looked as 
if the Japanese had been decisively victorious. 
Generals Oku and Nodzu reported a repulse of 
the Russians along their entire front and the 
capture of twenty-eight guns. 


onic through the week following, a 
Lose Fourteen SaNguinary series of engagements 

Guns. was fought, with the honors about 
even, although General Kuropatkin’s forces 
were gradually retiring to the northward. On 
October 16, the tide seemed to change in favor 
of the Russians. A column of Japanese from 
Genera] Oku’s army, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Yamada, attempted to cap 
ture a position on the Russian right, but was 
enveloped by almost an entire division of the 
enemy. General Yamada eventually succeeded 


























in breaking through and escaping, but at the 
cost of many lives and about fourteen guns, said 
to have been the first taken from the Japanese 
in the war. On the same day (Sunday), the 
Russian center, reported to have been com- 
manded by General Kuropatkin himself, per- 
formed a brilliant feat in capturing Lone Tree 
Hill, a very heavily fortified position, the key to 
the Russian southwest front, and defended by a 
whole division of fourteen thousand Japanese. 
Several desperate attempts were made to retake 
this position by the Japanese, but they were re- 
pulsed with tremendous slaughter. The fierce- 
ness of the fighting is indicated by the fact that 
the village of Shakhe, containing the railroad 
station, changed hands five times during the 
battle, finally remaining with the Russians. 
Correspondents refer to the ferocity of the fight 
ing as unequaled in modern warfare. Accord 
ing to the dispatches, General Kuropatkin per- 
sonally led a charge to within sight of Oku’s staff 


Developing from arear-guard action, 
after the first check, the Russian ad- 
vance was made possible by the ar: 
rival on the field of several divisions which had 
been held in reserve north of Mukden for the 
purpose of preventing the cutting of the railroad 
by the Japanese. The terrible state of the 
roads, caused by heavy rains, and the exhausted 
condition of the combatants, forced a cessation 
of hostilities, and on October 20 the situation 
was quiet, with reports of flanking movements 
by Generals Oku and Kuroki to the north of 
Mukden. Whether or not General Kuropatkin 
had received orders from St. Petersburg to ad 
vance, or whether his forward movement was 
really a desperate endeavor to cover his retreat 
beyond Mukden, the battle of Shakhe, or Shaho, 
may be regarded as a victory, although not a 
decisive one, for the Japanese, who were too 
exhausted to follow up their success. The abil- 
ity of the Russians as fighters to stand against 
the Japanese has never been disputed, but it is 
evident that General Kuropatkin has been out 
generaled. The net result of the fighting up to 
October 20 seemed to have been—(1) the Jap- 
anese possession of the field ; (2) much heavier 
Russian losses in men and munitions than those 
sustained by Oyama ; (3) the capture by the Jap- 
anese of many guns and much other spoils ; (4) 
the positive and almost disastrous check of a 
somewhat theatrical Russian advance, and, de- 
spite the elation over partial successes, the deep- 
ening of the discouragement and depression in 
St. Petersburg. An early Russian advance is 
announced from the capital, just as soon as the 
condition of the roads permits. 


The 
Net Result? 
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‘ Frequent charges of wholesale cor- 
ussian 
Weakness and ruption in the Russian conduct of the 
the Future. war have been made by high Russian 
officials themselves as well as by newspaper cor- 
respondents at the front. In the article by Pro- 
fessor Simkowitch, from which we quote in one 
of the “ Leading Articles” this month, accounts 
of the influence of “graft” in the far East are 
vividly presented. A number of Russian jour- 
nals, among them the Russkaiya Viedomosti, draw 
pictures of the horrible torments endured by the 
common soldier in the far East on account of 
the lack of ordinary necessities,—a lack caused 
by official stealing. Even Red Cross supplies 
had been “held up” until a “recognition ” had 
been given. Confirmatory of this are the let- 
ters of General Count Keller (who was killed 
at the battle of Yang-tse Pass, on July 29) to 
his wife. Whole regiments, he declares, were 
without uniforms or sufficient clothing, and ‘the 
deficiency in sanitary arrangements is appalling.” 
A dispatch from Liao-Yang just after the battle 
also told of the discovery in the abandoned 
Russian headquarters of a number of documents, 
and orders from Viceroy Alexieff cashiering 
officers for abandoning positions, for drunken- 
ness, etc., and censuring others for lawless treat- 
ment of Chinese, waste of ammunition, and other 
offenses. Frequent reports come, also, of the 
killing of officers by reservists who were unwill- 
ing to go to the front. Yet the brave stand 
made by the Russians in the battles on the 
Shakhe River has done much to restore the tone 
of confidence at the capital. The government is 
determined to fight to the bitter end. The en- 
couraging signs for the Russians are the patient 
heroism of the Czar’s forces at the front and the 
inauguration of the régime of Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky as minister of the interior. An outline of 
Prince Mirsky’s career and of his reforms is given 
on page 589 of this issue of the Review. 


In Japan, the feeling is also practi- 
Pee 4 cally unanimous in favor of continu- 
ing the war until Russia has been 
thoroughly defeated, although it is being rec- 
ognized by thoughtful Japanese that probably 
the best thing for Japan would be to have the 
war end now. Russian prestige in Asia having 
been shattered and Japanese capacity vindi- 
cated, the Tokio government is not blind to 
the fact that it will probably be harder to win 
the next campaign than it has been to win this 
one. Although the financial resources of the 
empire are in admirable condition, the with- 
drawal of so many men from active production 
is beginning to bear heavily on even so patriotic 
a people as the Japanese. 
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From a stereograph. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
COUNT OKUMA, LEADER OF THE JAPANESE PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY; EX-MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
(From a photograph taken at his home in Tokio.) 


er Mikado and his advisers realize 
mMenand that the war may be a long one. 
Money. The cost to Japan will probably be 
$1,000,000,000, and to Russia, $2,000,000,000. 
This 1s the opinion of Count Okuma, leader of 
the Japanese Progressive party. In a recent 
address before the united clearing houses of 
Tokio, Count Okuma warned his hearers that 
the war would probably last for several years, 
and urged the nation to husband carefully its 
strength and resources. The Emperor of Japan, 
also, had issued a message to the entire people, 
through the premier, stating that ‘our prospects 
for final success are still far distant,” and urg- 
ing patience and further sacrifices in the prose- 
cution of the war. The country is without a 
doubt ready to sacrifice the last man, and, in 
answer to the Russian determination to send a 
second army to the far East, an imperial edict 
amending the army conscription law was gazet- 
ted in Tokio on September 30, extending the 
service term of the reservists from five to ten 
This will bring more than six hundred 
thousand men to the colors. Japan 1s also be- 
ginning to build her own ships. She recently 
ordered a large consignment of armor plates 
from the Carnegie works, at Pittsburg, and now 
has under way several battleships and cruisers. 


years. 
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One of the most remarkable tributes 
to the Japanese Government on its 
conduct of the present war was made 
at St. Louis, recently, by Dr. Louis L. Seaman, 
of New York, who was a volunteer surgeon in 
the Spanish War. In an address before the In- 
ternational Congress of Military Surgeons, on Oc- 
tober 12, Dr. Seaman recounted his recent obser- 
vations of Japanese sanitary and surgical meth- 
ods. Dr. Seaman shows the consummate superior- 
ity of the Japanese to be in their employment of 
measures for the prevention of disease rather 
than in their ability to destroy their enemy. 
Never in the history of warfare, he says, has a 
nation approached Japan in the methodical and 
effectual use of medical science as an ally in 
war. According to Dr. Seaman, Japan has 
eliminated disease almost entirely. Manchuria 
is a country ‘notoriously unhealthy ;” yet so 
perfect have been the sanitary precautions of the 
Japanese that “the loss from preventable dis- 
ease in the first six months of the conflict will 
be but a fraction of one percent.” The rule in 
war has been four by disease to one by bul- 
let. The medical officer is omnipresent during a 
Japanese campaign, Dr. Seaman declares. You 
will find him in countless places where in an 
American or a European army he has no place. 


Why Japan 
Has Been 
Victorious. 


He is as much at the front as in the rear. He is with 
the first screen of scouts, with his microscope and 
chemicals, testing and labeling wells, so the army to 
follow shall drink no contaminated water. When the 
scouts reach a town, he immediately institutes a thor- 
ough examination of its sanitary condition, and if con- 
tagion or infection is found, he quarantines and places 
a guard around the dangerous district. Notices are 
posted so the approaching column is warned, and no 
soldiers are billeted where danger exists. Microscopic 
blood tests.are made in all fever cases, and bacteriolog 
ical experts, fully equipped, form part of the staff of 
every divisional headquarters. The medical officer is 
also found in camp, lecturing the men on sanitation 
and the hundred and one details of personal hygiene,— 
how to cook, to eat, and when not to drink ; to bathe, 
and even to the direction of the paring and cleansing 
of the finger-nails, to prevent danger from bacteria. 
Up to August 1, 9,862 cases had been received at the re- 
serve hospital at Hiroshima, of whom 6,636 were 
wounded. Of the entire number up to that time, only 
34 had died. : 
Japan 1s certainly showing the world how to 
wage war under civilized conditions. A Japa- 
nese officer, quoted by Dr. Seaman, really made 
no vain boast when he claimed that by such a 
system of practical elimination of disease in war 
a Japanese army of half a million men is made 
quite the equal of two million Russians. Hav- 
ing destroyed the greatest enemy in war—di 
sease—the Japanese need not fear the lesser 
enemy of sword and bullet. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 to October 20, 1904.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


September 21.—New York Democrats nominate Judge 
D. Cady Herrick for governor. 

September 23.—President Roosevelt resumes official 
duties at the White House. 

September 26.—Judge Alton B. Parker’s letter of ac 
ceptance of the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency is.made public. 

September 29.—Rhode Island Democrats renominate 
Gov. Lucius F. C. Garvin. 





KING FRIEDRICH AUGUST OF SAXONY. 


(Successor to his father, the late King George, who died on 
October 14, 1904.) 


October 5.—President Roosevelt designates First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Wynne as Acting Postmas- 
ter-General, vice Henry C. Payne, deceased....The Wis- 
consin Supreme Court decides that the ticket headed by 
Governor La Follette is entitled to the designation 
Republican” on the official ballot.... Mayor McClel- 
lan, of New York City, dismisses the entire Municipal 
Civil Service Commission and appoints a new com- 
mission, headed by Bird S. Coler. 


October 6.—The ‘‘ Stalwart” Republicans of Wiscon- 


sin nominate ex-Gov. Edward Scofield for governor, in 
place of S. A. Cook, withdrawn. ‘ 

October 7.—Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
(roy. John L. Bates....Massachusetts Democrats nomi- 
nate William L. Douglas for governor. 


October 10.—President Roosevelt appoints Robert J. 
Wynne Postmaster-General....The ‘‘ regular” and Ad- 
dicks factions of the Republican party in Delaware 
agree on a ticket headed by Preston Lea for governor. 

October 12.—Governor Bates, of Massachusetts, ap- 
points ex-Gov. W. Murray Crane to succeed United 
States Senator Hoar, deceased. 

October 17.—President Roosevelt summarily dismiss- 
es Robert S. Rodie, head of the steamboat inspection 
service at New York, and steps are taken toward the re- 
moval of the other inspectors found guilty of negli- 
gence in regard to the Slocum disaster, on June 15. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT.—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—King Peter of Servia is corwned at 
Belgrade. 

September 22.—The German Social Democratic Con- 
gress opens at Bremen. 

September 23.—An order of martial law for some of 
the principal provinces of Russia, drawn up by the late 
M. Plehve and sanctioned by the Czar, is promulgated 
....Don Jose Pardo is proclaimed president of Peru.... 
King Edward gives assent to the Cape Colony Chinese 
exclusion bill. 

September 24.—Peace negotiations in Uruguay are 
broken off ; the government forces surround the insur- 
gents. 

September 29.—Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky (see page 
589) takes charge of the Russian ministry of the in- 
terior; it is announced that the police will no longer 
be under the management of the ministry....The Ca- 
nadian Parliament is dissolved (see page 574) ....The 
Portuguese Cortes opens....The governor of Queens- 
land resigns. 

October 3.—Premier Balfour, of Great Britain, de- 
clares that he cannot remain the leader of his party if 
protection is adopted. 

October 5.—The prime minister of the principality of 
Lippe defies the German Emperor in a speech to the 
Diet. 

October 8.—The Witbois, in German Southwest A fri- 
ca, revolt and attack stations. 

October 11.—A Boxer outbreak is reported in Taming- 
Fu, China. 

October 12.—Manuel Quintana is inaugurated presi- 
dent of Argentina....The Japanese Government de- 
cides to float a domestic loan of $40,000,000. 

October 19.—Italian Socialists issue a manifesto set- 
ting forth their platform in the national campaign. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 24.—President Roosevelt announces to the 
delegates of the Inter-Parliamentary Union that he will 
soon invite the powers to hold a second peace congress 
at The Hague. 

September 26.—Admiral Sigsbee calls to account the 
governor of Cartagena, Colombia, for insults to the 
American legation. 
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The Grand Duchess The Grand Ducness The Grand Duchess The Grand Duchess 
Tatiana. Anastasia. i 


Born 1897 Born 1901. Born 1895. Born 1899 


THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


September 27.—The Institute of International Law, 
in session at Edinburgh, expresses approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan for a second Hague conference. 

September 28.—The Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce urges its home government to conclude a 
treaty of arbitration with the United States. 

October 3.—The thirteenth international peace con- 
ference opens at Boston. 

October 7.—The Franco-Spanish agreement relative 
to Morocco is signed at Paris. 

October 11.—The United States cabinet considers the 
seizure of American mail on the British steamer Cal- 
chas by Russia. 

October 19.—Russian troops are withdrawn from the 
German frontier....It isannounced at Washington that 
Secretary Taft will go to Panama to convey assurances 
to the, people of the canal strip that their rights are 
guaranteed by the United States. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


September 21.—Two Japanese divisions attack the 
Russian left flank on the Hun River, but are repulsed 
after three hours’ fighting, losing over 700 men. 

September 22.—The Contraband Commission, sitting 
at St. Petersburg, declare coal, cotton, and iron mate- 
rials contraband of war....The Japanese capture two 
more important forts at Port Arthur....The Russian 
auxiliary cruiser Jerek arrives at Las Palmas for 
coaling, but is ordered by the authorities to leave at 
once. 

September 23.—The Russian auxiliary cruiser Terek 
leaves Las Palmas....The Petersburg and Smolensk 
arrive at Suez on their way to Port Said....The Japa- 
nese flanking movement to the east of Mukden makes 
progress....Cold weather begins in Manchuria....The 
Japanese occupy the Tieling Pass, south of Mukden.... 
Junks come up the Liao River with Japanese sup- 
plies. 

September 25.—The Circum-Baikal Railway is com- 
pleted and opened....General Grippenberg is appointed 
commander of the secord Russian army in Manchuria; 
it is reported in Paris that General Kuropatkin has re- 


ceived 60,000 men as reénforcements during the past 
fortnight....After three days’ desperate fighting, the 
Japanese capture six forts on the second line of defense 
at Port Arthur. 

September 26.—Japan’s rice crop is 20 per cent. greater 
this year than usual....There are frequent encounters 
in the valley of the Hun-ho River, east of Mukden. 

September 27.—AIl news from Mukden shows that 
important events are near at hand....The Chinese at 
Mukden refuse to act as Russian spies. 

September 29.—The Japanese military system is 
changed, so that whereas men hitherto passed into the 
territorial army after twelve and a half years, they will 
henceforth remain eligible for foreign service for seven- 
teen and a half years; this increases Japan’s fighting 
strength by 600,000 men. 

October 1.—The first Japanese train arrives at Liao- 
Yang; the transport question is thus solved for the 
Japanese. 

October 2.—The first south-bound train on the recon- 
structed railway from Liao-Yang leaves with 490 Jap- 
anese wounded and 100 sick and 33 Russian wounded. 

October 3.—Official announcement is published in 
Tokio to the effect that a Russian steamer was sunk 
outside Port Arthur on September 20. 

October 4.—The Russian army under General Kuro- 
patkin begins an offensive movement, capturing Bent- 
siaputze, after sharp fighting. 





ONE WHO KNOWS. 
HEIR TO ALL THE RussiAs (to heir of Italy) : “I say, young 
Piedmont, if you’ll take an older man’s advice, keep clear 
of these nasty jumping toys. They get on your nerves.” 
From Punch (London). 
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“RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


October 10-12.--The Japanese stubbornly contest the 
Russian advance near Yen-Tai ; 38 Russian guns are re- 
ported captured. 

October 13-15.—The Russian troops retreat before the 
Japanese near Yen-Tai; the Russian losses are esti- 
mated at 30,000, and the Japanese at 20,000. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


September 21.—Work is resumed in all the large cities 
of Italy. 

September 22.—The Institute of International Law 
opens its annual congress at Edinburgh. 

September 23.—The volcano of Vesuvius is more ac- 
tive than for ten years past. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT. 


September 24.—Seventy persons are killed and 125 
injured in a head-on collision on the Southern Rail- 
way, near Knoxville, Tenn. 

September 27.—The British torpedo-boat destroyer 
Chamois is lost in the Gulf of Patras by an accident to 
her screw. 

September 28.—A conference between delegates of the 
United Free and Free Churches of Scotland, to discuss 
arrangements in view of the recent decision of the 
British House of Lords, is held in Edinburgh (see page 
629). 

September 29.—The United States battleship Con- 
necticut is launched at the New York navy yard. 

October 3.—A train on the New York subway makes 
a run of seven miles in ten minutes. 

October 5.—The Triennial General Convention of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church meets at Boston (see 
page 586). 

October 14.—Twelve lives are lost in a shipwreck 
near Chatham, Mass. 

October 18.—Columbia University confers the degree 
of LL.D. on the Rt. Hon. James Bryce (see page 548). 


OBITUARY. 


September 21.—Judge Andrew Howell, author of the 
annotated statutes of Michigan, 77. 

September 22.— Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, 60....Benjamin Matlack Ever- 
hart, of Pennsylvania, an expert botanist, 87.... Walter 
Severn, the English landscape painter, 74....Chief Jo- 
seph, of the Nez Perces. 

September 23.—Henry L. Butler, of Paterson, N. J., 
71....Gen. Edwin C. Pike, of Massachusetts, a veteran 
of the Civil War, 81. 

September 24.—Neils Finsen, the Danish discoverer of 
the light treatment of lupus, 43....Ex-Mayor Franklin 
Edson, of New York City, 72. 

September 25.—Rear-Admiral Fernando P. Gilmore, 
U.S.N. (retired), 57....Louis Fleischmann, the wealthy 
baker-philanthropist of New York City, 68....Fred- 
erick W. Rhinelander, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of New York, 76. 

September 26.—Lafcadio Hearn, the author, 54 (see 
page 561)....John F. Stairs, of Halifax, formerly a 
member of the Canadian House of Commons, 56. 

September 27.—Arthur Kirk, known in Pennsylvania 
as the ‘‘ Father of Good Roads,” 80. 

September 30.—Senator George Frisbie Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, 78 (see page 551). 

October 1.—Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, late Lib- 
eral leader in the British House of Commons, 80. 

October 3.—Rev. Horace G. Day, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., 85. 

October 4.—Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi, designer of 
the statue of ‘‘ Liberty” in New York Harbor, 70 (see 
page 560)....Postmaster-General Henry C. Payne, 61. 

October 5.—Col. Harlan P. Lillibridge, diplomatist, 
railroad-builder, and capitalist, 62....Prof. Samuel 
Foster Upham, of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, N. J., 70. 

October 6.—Ira Davenport, an unsuccessful Republi- 
can candidate for governor of New York State, 63. 

October 7.—Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, the English trav- 
eler and author, 72. 

October 8.—Ex-United States Senator Matt W. Ran- 
som, of North Carolina, 78. 

October 9.—Gustavus W. Pach, the New York photog- 
rapher, 59. 

October 10.—John Hollingshead, the well-known Lon- 
don journalist, 77. 

October 14.—King George of Saxony, 72. 

October 15.—Ex-Gov. Alonzo B. Cornell, of New York, 
72. 

October 16.—Brig.-Gen. William Scott Worth, U.S.A. 
(retired), 64. 

October 19.—Brig.-Gen. George D. Ruggles, U.S.A. 
(retired), 71....Vice-Admiral Vansittart, R.N. (retired), 
86. 
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SENATOR FAIRBANKS SCATTERING SPEECHES BROADCAST. PRETTY BIRDIE. 
And they said he was not a strenuous candidate. Candidate Davis trying to secure the Maryland vote. 
From the Press (Binghamton), From the Telegram (New York), 
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— AIM TO PLEASE 


PARKER AND DAVIS AS SALESMEN, 
Business is frightful'y dull, considering the great variety of cheap goods they are offering the public. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


The great Fairbanks in the Fairbanks in the shade of 
- Senate. the “ Rough Rider.” 








ROOSEVELT: *’Twill help to make the pot boil.” 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York), 


“HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN!” 
From the American (New York). 
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PEACE CONFERENC 











“COME Ano BE PEACEFUL ~ 














LA FOLLETTE, OF WISCONSIN, IN HIS 


HOUR OF TRIUMPH, 


(Governor La Follette’s ticket was de- 


clared regular, last month, by the Wis- 


consin Supreme Court.) 





From the Post (Washington, D. C.) 
















There wasa youngman wit adie’ 
That Ive soffened the heart of This Cow, 
] will sit here-and smile , 

For | knew all the while, 

J could make it O K with.the.cow.” 



























SPOONER AND BABCOCK AS THE MARK TAP- 
LEYS OF WISCONSIN.— From the Post 
(Washington, D. C.). 


HOW TO MILK THE BEEF TRUST.—From the World (New York). 
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THE SILENCING OF PARKER. 


PARKER (from under the bed): ‘tI will speak!” ’ ; nes 
Miss Democracy: “No, Alton, I cannot allow you to make speeches. Stay where you are until after election. 


From the Mail (New York). 





PARKER (the Esopus Patient): “Can’t you do something 
for me, Dr. Gorman?” 


From the Mail (New York). 


Miss DEMOCRACY AS THE FORTUNE-TELLER (to Mr. Par- 
ker): “ You are contemplating a trip to Washington, Judge; 
you won’t take it. —From the Mail (New York). 
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TOO LATE FOR HOPE. 
But not too early for a little condolence and sympathy.—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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BRYAN AS AARON: “ You know what I think of our Moses. HOW THE PARTY EDITORS DEALT WITH JUDGE PARKER’S 


Well, he’s better than Roosevelt, anyhow !” LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


From the Post (Washington). From the Post (Washington). 
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Uscue SAM (to Parker): “If you want the job as Presi- 
dent, let’s see your plans.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 





DEMOCRATIC PARTY. SOME PEOPLE THINK HE IS THE 
JONAH.—From the Press (Binghamton) 


THE PARKER BABES IN THE WOODS OF NEBRASKA.—BRYAN AND WATSON AS THE PAIR OF DREADFUL RUFFIANS, 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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MR. MORLEY AND MR. BRYCE IN AMERICA. 





ISTINGUISHED visitors from 

other lands are always made wel- 
come when they come to the United 
States, but there are some that an es- 
pecially hearty greeting awaits, and 
to this class belong two men who will 
be here at the time of our Presidential 
election. These are the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce and the Rt. Hon. John Morley. 
We do not count them as foreigners, 
but as of our own people. Mr. Bryce, 
indeed, has long known us by direct 
observation of our public, social, and 
private life, and he has perhaps almost 
as many personal friends on this side 
of the Atlantic as he has in the British 
Islands. Mr. Morley has not known 
us heretofore in the same way as Mr. 
Bryce, but he has been well acquaint- 
ed with our history,while, on the other 
hand, we have been no less apprecia- 
tive of his literary work than are his 
readers at home. 

The names of Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Morley are very naturally associated 
with each other on many accounts. 
They have long stood for the same 
things in English public life; and 
they, among the younger men closely 
supporting Mr. Gladstone, are better 
known to American readers, and 
would also seem to be in closer ac- 
cord with the best American public 
opinion, than any other British states- 
men. They are of nearly the same 
age, both having been born in the 
year 1838, and being, therefore, now 
sixty-six or thereabouts. By way of 
comparison, they are of just the same 
age as our Secretary of State, the Hon. 
John Hay. The Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land is one year older, as are also Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr.W. D. 
Howells, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and others now 
prominent in our American world of thought 
and action, 

Mr. Bryce’s hair and beard have whitened 
noticeably since his last visit to the United 
States, but public men in England at his time 
of life are still in the vigor and prime of their 
activity. A very distinguished Liberal col- 
league of Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce,—namely, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who died only last 
imonth,—was about eleven years older, having 





THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE. 


(From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York, taken especially for 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS on October 14.—See frontispiece.) 


been born seventy-seven years ago. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who is the official leader 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
and sits with Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley on the 
front opposition bench, is their senior by two 
or three years, having entered upon his sixty- 
ninth year in September last, while Lord Spen- 
cer, who is the official leader of the Liberals in 
the upper house, is still a little older, having at- 
tained the age of sixty-nine a few days ago. 

At some time in the very near future, prob- 
ably within six months, there will be a general 


























MR. MORLEY AND MR. BRYCE IN AMERICA. 


THE RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, NOW IN THIS COUNTRY. 


election in England, the Liberal party will come 
into power again, Lord Spencer will very prob- 
ably be asked by King Edward to form a min- 
istry, and Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley will be 


leading, members of the cabinet. While noting 
the ages of these prominent leaders in English 
politics, it should be noted that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who in his earlier career was, like Mr. 
Bryce and Mr. Morley, one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most trusted lieutenants, is in his sixty-ninth 
year, while the present prime minister, Mr. 
Balfour (as also Lord Rosebery), is about ten 
years younger than Messrs. Morley and Bryce. 


It is to Mr. Carnegie that we owe the honor of 
Mr. Morley’s present visit. These two eminent 
citizens of the English-speaking world arrived 
at New York on Saturday, the 22d of October. 
In token of a long-time friendship, Mr. Carnegie 
several years ago presented to Mr. Morley the 
great and famous historical library of the late 
Lord Acton. Mr. Morley is to give the Found- 
er’s Day address at the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburg on November 3. He is also expected 
to accompany Mr. Carnegie to St. Louis, where 
the great fair will be inspected, and where Mr. 
Carnegie is to address the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Morley was at the height of a great liter- 
ary fame when, at the age of forty-five, in 1883, 
he entered politics and began a Parliamentary 
career of the very first rank. In a remarkably 
short time after entering politics, he became an 
effective debater in the House and a fluent 
speaker on the hustings. He is an Oxford man, 
and has received many university honors. He 
read law at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a bar- 
rister in 1873. Meanwhile, he had been en- 
gaged in literary and editorial work for a 
number of years, and from 1867 to 1883 he 
edited the Fortnightly Review,—at the same time, 
from 1880 to 1883, editing the Pall Mall Gazette, 
a famous afternoon daily paper of London. He 
gave up the Pall Mall Gazette and the Fortnightly 
on entering Parliament. In 1886, he was in 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, a ministerial post that he held again 
in the period from 1892 to 1895. 

Many of his books have already become classics 
in English literature. Notable among these are 
his biographical studies of Burke, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot and the Encyclopedists, and Rich- 
ard Cobden, all of these having been written in 
the period before he entered Parliament. Quite 
recently he has written a volume on Oliver Crom- 
well, and,—latest and greatest,—an extended 
and authoritative biography of William E. Glad- 
stone. He has also published a number of vol- 
umes of collected essays and studies in the fields 
of ethics, philosophy, education, politics, history, 
biography, and literary criticism. Hardly any 
other writer of our times has shown himself so 
‘apable of breadth and justice of view. England 
has furnished us with a long list of public men 
who have also been distinguished in authorship, 
but few have been so successful in both spheres 
as Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. Bryce came to this country some weeks 
ago as one of the distinguished scholars whose 
coéperation had been sought and obtained for 
the International Congress of Arts and Science 
at St. Louis. He was a vice-president of that 
congress, and delivered an address there late in 
September. Meanwhile, he had been secured by 
Columbia University for the initial course of 
lectures on the Carpentier Foundation, his sub- 
ject being « Law in Its Relations to History.” 
On the completion, last month, of the Columbia 
lectures, he went to Harvard to give several 
lectures in a course founded by the late Mr. E. 


L. Godkin. It is said that one of the subjects 
with which Mr. Bryce is concerning himself 
during this visit 1s the revision at some future 
time of his great work on “The American 
Commonwealth.” 

This work, which is an analytical and descrip- 
tive account of American institutions of goy- 
ernment and of American social life and condi- 
tions, made its first appearance nearly sixteen 
years ago, and it has proved itself the most com- 
plete and successful book ever written about the 
American people. It is sometimes compared 
with De Tocqueville’s “« Democracy in America,” 
which appeared in 1835-40; but Mr. Bryce’s 
work is based upon more extended and thorough 
studies. Like Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce is ac- 
counted as preéminently the scholar and man of 
letters in politics. Mr. Bryce’s career, however, 
has been more closely identified than that of his 
colleague with legal and political science. 

His student career at Oxford was a brilliant 
one, and he was elected a fellow of Oriel Col 
lege in 1862. He became a barrister of Lin- 


-coln’s Inn in 1867, and was in legal practice for 


fifteen years. Meanwhile, in 1870, he was ap- 
pointed to the post of Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, which he held for twenty-three 
years, before resigning it on account of the 
pressure of his Parliamentary and other work. 
He is now serving his twenty-fifth year in the 
House of Commons. From his early youth, he 
has been a great traveler, and his knowledge of 
foreign countries and of international law and 
politics has long been recognized, so that he is 
accounted one of the chief English authorities 
upon matters of foreign policy. He was Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs almost twenty 
years ago, and has since held several other 
positions in Liberal cabinets. 

He is a member of many learned societies, 
holds many honorary degrees, and only last 
month received another from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He began to write books while still very 
young, and as early as 1862 published “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” which after more than 
forty years he has just been revising. His 
‘Impressions of South Africa,” written seven 
years ago, is the most statesman-like as well as 
the most interesting account we have of the de- 
velopment of that region ; and he has published 
various other works. He returns to England 
about the tenth of the present month. 
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GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR: 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


O familiar business is so little understood 
by the American people as the job of 
being Congressman. ‘The isolation of the na- 
tional capital, the absence of an encircling class 
about Congress whose 
members in lands with 
such a class learn from 
boyhood the legislative 
task, and the small share 
of men reélected for 
more than two terms 
leaves the country at 
large without any great 
number of men who 
have served long enough 
to know the work to 
which they have been 
called. On the average, 
a little less than half of 
each Congress fails of 
reélection. There have 
been tidal years, like 
1840 and 1890, when 
less than a third re- 
turned. By conse- 
quence, a very small 
group does all the real 
work of national legis- 
lation, a smaller grou 
than in any other na- 
tional legisiature in the 
world, for in none do 
districts make such a 
sweep at every election. 
Some three-score men, 
about the number of 
men who cluster around 
the two front benches on either side of the mace 
and dispatch boxes in the House at St. Stephen’s, 
do all the work of the House of Representatives. 
The rest are moving shadows that come and go 
and but make up the listof aye and no. In the 
Senate, with a longer term, a larger proportion 
must be reckoned with, but there some twenty 
are the Senate chamber. Senator Edmunds 
once said six did the work of the Senate. All 
told, about seventy-five to eighty men in both 
chambers run Congress and are the real national 
legislature, a body so small and so concealed 
that only the political expert knows their names. 
Yet ask any man who for years together has 
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THE LATE SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





watched sessions from the seat of a correspond- 
ent—more permanent and often of more influ- 
ence than any but these few in the chamber 
below—to check the men who do the work of 
Congress, and he will 
stop about twenty or 
thirty short of a hun- 
dred. 

When a man is for 
thirty-five years in Con- 
gress, or half his life, 
as was George Frisbie 
Hoar, he is not only one 
of this group, but at the 
close of his life one of 
its ruling elders, 
weighty for seniority, 
for deference, for pub- 
lic reputation, and for 
personal influence. In 
this group, in which men 
maintain an uncertain 
footing depending on a 
distant district or a 
changing State legisla- 
ture, itself renewed com- 
plete every four or six 
years, men specialize. 
There are men, little 
heard by the general 
public, so powerful in 
the close quarters and 
patient toil of the com- 
mittee room that the 
form of legislation and 
the distribution of ap- 
propriations are almost 
wholly theirs. Such a man is Senator Allison, 
and such for years was Speaker Cannon. Men 
there .are to whom legislation is as nothing and 
party leadership all, as was each to Senator 
Hanna in recent years and to Blaine thirty years 
ago. But there are also men to whom .Con- 
gress is a vast sounding board, who are heard 
by all the land. For one party or the other, they 
frame its utterances, express its aspirations, and 
render visible and vocal its intent and inspira- 
tion, its purpose and policy. 

Senator Hoar for a generation did this in Con- 
gress, and for half a century on the platform. 
When he was called, in 1850, at twenty-four, to 
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the platform of a meeting waiting for Judge 
Allen, and became among the younger men of 
Massachusetts by a single speech the recog- 
nized speaker of the Free Soil movement, he 
executed this special task as completely and 
efficiently as eleven months ago, when in his 
last important utterance on a new public ques- 
tion—the issue, not of his generation, but of 
the next—he outlined on trusts the policy to 
which all the country came six months later,— 
publicity enforced by exclusion from interstate 
commerce for corporations which refused full 
reports of their condition and transactions. 

The generations that were past had done all 
they could for him. He came of the soundest 
New England stock. No fiber of Englishry was 
absent from his frame. Three of his ances- 
tors and six of his family stood at Concord 
Bridge in the company his grandfather com- 
manded. He heard all the story in his boy- 
hood from those who shared it. His grand- 
father, Roger Sherman, alone signed all four 
of the great charters of the nation, the Articles 
of Association and Confederation, the Declara- 
tion and Constitution. He alone of those who 
came from New England added to the foun- 
dations of the Constitution and shaped its bul- 
warks. The New England that was before Web- 
ster and the New England since has been more 
successful'in agitation than in construction, in 
controversy than in conflict. No one of the 
greater commanders of the Civil War was born 
in New England. In 1787, it was the Middle 
States and Virginia which shaped the Consti- 
tution, though in both struggles the ideas and 
the action of New England had precipitated the 
struggle. 

Come of this stock, he was of a Congressional 
family. His grandfather and father, his brother 
and his nephews, all sat in Congress, and his son 
was nominated to a seat the week of his funeral. 
Not the Harrisons and Masons and Randolphs 
of Virginia, the Lamars of the Gulf States, the 
Clays of the middle West, or the Adamses of his 
own State were bred in a more constant atten- 
tion to the affairs of the State or were surround- 
ed by a more instant, if insensible, training. He 
had, above all, that schooling in democracy and 
personal address bred by the New England town 
and its town meeting. Concord, where he was 
born, in 1826, had in fifty-five years gained but 
two hundred and twenty-four in its population 
(1765-1564 : 1820-1788), a little over an eighth. 
Of its original organizers, in 1635, nearly all were 
still represented two hundred years later, in 
1835. During his term in Congress, 1870 to 
1900, Concord doubled, and rose in population 
from 2,417 to 5,652, one-fourth foreign at both 


dates. Making all allowances for State institu- 
tions planted within its borders, this was a trans- 
formation from a community as vivid and as 
antochthonous as an Attic deme to one muddied 
with streams from many lands. The Concord 
of Senator Hoar’s boyhood had for its citizens 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Alcott. It 
was to produce one of the first of American 
sculptors, French. Lesser names are on its list 
by the score. Only Hellenic civilization has 
been thus happy in crowding in a single genera- 
tion into a population of half a thousand families 
those who in affairs, letters, and the arts were to 
lead a great land and stimulate a great race. 

Senator Hoar fitted for college with Mrs. 
Samuel Ripley, a woman whose training of young 
men is a perpetual answer to the suggestion that 
a young man. will be less a man because his 
teachers are of the sex of his mother. He went 
through the Harvard of sixty years ago. In his 
autobiography, he frankly confessed that there 
he learned much from the men who taught him 
and little from the books he studied ; but he 
had the inestimable advantage of being forced 
to apply himself to studies which beyond any 
others school men to the control of their own 
minds and the expression of their ideas. To the 
last speech he made, every line reflected the 
value of his early and later study of the classics. 
He evinced all his life the discipline of studying 
what the ages had elected for him, instead of 
electing for himself out of a maze of offered 
studies, with a leaning for ‘forenoon courses.” 

It would be idle to rank him among those 
whom poverty restrains or untoward obstruction 
stimulates. He was as good as born in the pur- 
ple. He came of ‘earth’s first blood, had titles 
manifold ’—none the less likely to aid and all 
the more certain to arouse no envy and school 
to emulation because they were recorded in no 
peerage and stimulated a pride of. opportunity 
rather than an empty vanity in privilege. It 
was of such families and such men that the acute 
thinker and penetrating historian, Edward A. 
Freeman, wrote: “It is only in a commonwealth 
that a nobility can really rule, and even in a 
democratic commonwealth, the sentiment of no- 
bility may exist, though all legal privilege has 
been abolished or has never existed. That is to 
say, traditional feeling may give the members 
of certain families a strong preference, to say 
the least, in election to office.” 

This “strong preference” may elect a man 
once. It will never, alone, reélect him. When 
Mr. Hoar, at forty-two, was first elected, in 1868, 
to the House, he was a leading lawyer in a pro- 
vincial town—Worcester—of some thirty-four 
thousand inhabitants. He had served once in 
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the lower chamber of the State legislature and 
once in the upper. He had urged factory legis 
lation, limiting hours. He had worked for edu- 
cation. He had‘a multitude of clients gained in 
twenty years of practice, but he had been asso- 
ciated with few conspicuous cases. He had made 
no vivid impression on bar or public. No one 
would have put him higher than among the 
sound nis? prius lawyers of a local bar, always 
highly respectable but never eminent. I was 
sitting in the seat of a young, a very young, cor- 



































A PORTRAIT OF MR. HOAR ABOUT THE TIME HE ENTERED 
CONGRESS, IN 1868. 


respondent in the House at Washington when 
I saw a fluttering message carried to Mrs. Hoar 
in the ‘members’ gallery,” and a moment later 
the thronging congratulation, on the floor, of the 
member from Massachusetts, newly elevated :to 
the Senate. 

I remember well how general was the impres- 
sion that Massachusetts had ceased to produce 
great men and was about to be represented by a 
man of moderate ability with a gift and turn for 
rhetorical declamation. The press gallery was 
full of an acidulous story of Mr. Hoar rehears- 
ing endlessly before a mirror in his very mod- 
est rooms at the hotel and having once naively 
consented to a belated interview on a warm sum- 
mer night clad only in the oratory and the night- 
gown of his fathers. His speeches unquestion- 
ably, at this stage, smelled of the lamp, and a 
lamp he had not yet learned to trim. He had 
the New England voice, which grates under 


emotion. He wore side-whiskers, which marred 
all the finer modeling of his profile. He stooped. 
He rose on his toes for emphasis. He was ner. 
vous. His speeches never were “news.” [lis 
gestures had the mechanical and reflected accu- 
racy of the mirror before which he had practise - 
them. Asa Congressional speech-maker, he was 
then principally known as the author of a criti- 
cism of his own party, delivered while a man- 
ager of the Belknap impeachment, which was 
for twenty years the favorite campaign docu- 
ment of the opposition, quoted by every rural 
Democratic Congressman when he had «leave 
to print” and wished appropriately to round out 
his attack on “ Republican corruption.” 

It spoke the man. It was the most creditable 
utterance of a lifetime of high moral courage. 
He had entered Congress in that moral slack- 
water of our history when the ebb of the emo- 
tion of an heroic struggle had left bare, ugly, 
and exposed the slime and sickening corruption 
which succeeded the Civil War, as it did the 
Revolution. The air of the national capital was 
full of pleas for silence, excuse, and acquittal. 
Men were longing for the Prophet’s voice. He 
sounded it in that appalling record of sinners 
and scapegoats when trying to persuade an un- 
willing Senate to convict Belknap, as he had 
earlier urged the credit mobilier inquiry in a 
period so much worse than that to-day that, 
to those who knew the Washington of 1868-77, 
federal scandals now seem trivial. The Prophet 
may be respected. He is never popular. But 
when the Electoral Commission came, Mr. Hoar 
was one of the Republicans the Democratic 
managers of the House were willing to see 
chosen. The fifteen on that tribunal,—as lofty 
and novel an achievement in constitutional 
practice as our race has ever accomplished, to 
which his legal acumen contributed much,—had 
under the political conditions of the day to be 
selected by unanimous consent. Neither party 
could elect a man to whom the other party 
seriously objected. 

Senator Hoar, therefore, began his career in 
the Senate with a sense of party detachment. 
He was expected to be an independent. He 
was, instead, a strong party man. The ex- 
planation was simple. He had inherited and 
he shared that sense and instinct for corporate 
action which makes free government possille. 
No “independent” would ever enjoy to-day 
the inestimable privilege of free speech and un- 
trammeled criticism if English-speaking men, 
loyal through generations to party ties, had not 
through that instrument created constitutional 
freedom. As Senator Hoar wrote in 1884, urg- 
ing “my dear young friend ” to vote for Blaine: 
































Party is but the instrument by which freemen exe- 
cute their will. But it differs from other instruments 
in this,—it is an indispensablé instrumept. It is made 
up of the men, and practically all the men, who wish 
to accomplish the things you deem vital to the pros- 
perity, honor, and -glory of your country. You may 
not like the general the commissioned authority of the 
Republican party has selected. But you fight on the 
Democratic side with the Democratic and against 
the Republican party, on everything on which these 
two parties differ, if you vote for Grover Cleveland. 
We will vote for no corrupt or unclean man for Presi- 
dent. At the same time, we do not mean to help any 
party to gain the Presidency by crime. 


To this creed he held all his life. He was not 
in a State where party was made the instrument 
of plunder and its management a sink of iniquity. 
He would have bolted Butler and opposed him, 
though even here slow in his opposition. To the 
close of his career, he held to a sound belief in 
the claims of party, opposed the treaty of Paris 
and the Panama treaty in debate, and voted for 
both. Throuchout, he was of constant and pa- 
triotic service in 
connecting the 
brains and principle 
of his party with its 
working manage- 
ment and titular 
leadership. He kept 
President Grant’s 
confidence when 
other reformers lost 
it. His close connec- 
tion and acquaint- 
ance with the man. 
agers of party 
machinery enabled 
him to stay many a 
vicious project and 
secure many a 
sound compromise which a man walking alone 
could never have gained. 

His long national service had few greater gifts 
to his land than the party service he gave when, 
as chairman of the Republican national conven- 
tion, in 1880, he prevented Grant’s nomination 
for a third term and assured Garfield’s. Every 
furce of evil in the Republican party, all the 
seventy-times-seven devils expelled by the reve- 
lations and investigations of a decade, rallied to 
put an honest hero to dishonest use. Senator 
Iioar was never seen to better advantage than 
in those long days when with uplifted gavel 
and high-pitched voice he ruled that storm and 
turned back its mad desire. Nor is such service 
possible except to the man who feels the respon. 
sibility of party action and has the instinct of 
control and moral leadership. 





A SKETCH OF SENATOR HOAR 
WHILE SPEAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 











Photograph by Parker, Washington. 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMILIAR PORTRAITS OF MR. HOAR. 


Never before or after was he called to this 
high service. Nowhere else in his life did he 
display that unique power of personal direction 
and impartial decision which distinguishes the 
presiding officer of our race. No other race has 
it. For lack of it, in the hands of no other men is 
the representative chamber workable. The best 
of his time and training shone in those Chicago 
days which saved the republic from departure 
from a sound tradition essential to free govern- 
ment. 

But this was not to be his service. His State 
elected him to the Senate oftener than any of 
her sons. Hehad many faults. Quick-tempered, 
he had the impatience over slower and more 
pliable men frequent in those of high intel- 
lectual powers. In his early years of service, he 
had his share of egotism, not unnatural. He 
was not at his best in making it easy for his 
colleagues to get on with him, and he lacked in 
tact, affronting men by a lofty superiority, to 
himself unconscious, and to other men some- 
times seeming to be self-conscious. He dis- 
played, in short, and particularly before he had 
reached the full stature of his statesman- 
ship, just the qualities which should have 
alienated support. He outgrew these faults, as 
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SENATOR HOAR’S RESIDENCE, 1605 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON. 


(Purchased in 1902, shortly before Mrs. Hoar’s death.) 


he showed best by his jests 


and the great improvement in federal judges in 
the past thirty years was in no small measure 
his work. His constant service in the Senate 
was his watchfulness over legislation, his per- 
sistent, untiring attention to all the details of 
law-making. From the day when he early sur- 
prised his colleagues by his knowledge of ad- 
miralty law to the end, he was constantly dis- 
playing an admirable equipment. A man whose 
monument on the Massachusetts statute book 
was a code of practice was not of the type 
which originates or projects. Roger Sherman 
is known, not for a plan of the Constitution, 
but for his shrewd practical amendments to an- 
other man’s plan. His descendant was useful in 
the same order. 

Senator Hoar, in all this, made the public his 
client. Such men see large the fees they did not 
get by surrendering private practice. No fees 
are bigger than the ones a Congressman leaves 
behind him. But Senator Hoar was never put 
in the position of a poorman. For twenty years 
he had as lucrative a practice as his bar afforded. 
He was twice married, and it was true of both 
his wives, as of himself, that they did not come 
of penniless families. He offered, in short, 
another admirable illustration that the very best 
public service is often, perhaps, generally done 
by men whose income gives them a competence 
equal to the needs of their position. 

All he had, he used for the public service. 
His powers grew with his years. His face grew 





about them. The Massachu- 
setts mass vote is of the best 
type of democracy, and for- 
gives all to the servant of 
faithful service who wins dis- 
tinction. He brought to his 
labors the industry of the 
untiring attorney. He had 
done something to bring to 
a semblance of judicial proc- 
ess the election law of the 
House. For years, in the 
Senate. he conducted the 
countless issues as to elec- 
tion with a patient regard 
for the law and an impatient 
opposition to any reduction 
of the Republican vote. 
Karly on the judiciary com- 
mittee he became its head. 
This body, whose name is 
scarcely known to the lay- 
man, decides the character 














of our federal judiciary. In 
the task he was untiring, 


SENATOR HOAR’S RESIDENCE AT WORCESTER, MASS. 























mellower, more benignant, and more dignified. 
His voice gained, deepened, and became more 


impressive. His bearing and manner ceased to 


he aggressive and became persuasive and com. 
manding. The moral force of his utterances 
vrew. He was currently said to be the last of 
the old orators of the Senate ; but people were 
saying the same thing when Fisher Ames and 
Senator Hoar’s grandfather retired. If Senator 
Spooner is wisely left in the Senate twenty-five 
years longer, when he dies the same thing 
will be said. The Congressional Annals, Globe, 
and Record are really very even reading for one 
hundred and fifteen years, as those know whose 
work has called them to tramp that dreary desert 
of platitudes. 

Senator Hoar to all his speeches brought the 
high tradition of New England. He had a 
sense for style. He marshaled his words. He 
took, as was fit, prodigious pains. Off his Con- 
gressional ground,—at a college address, for in- 
stance,—he was sometimes rather trite. But there 
was no moment of all his many speeches when 
men were not aware of his deep moral earnest- 
ness, of his devotion to the republic, of his con- 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 
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fidence in ‘democratic institutions, and of his 
trust in the larger hope of their final and full 
success. He saw, not the exception, but the 
rule, not the passing error, but the supreme pur- 
pose, in all the work of the American people. 
The New England horizon, in which he had 
learned so much, limited his vision of other 
lands and peoples less advanced. Had duty led 
him that way, he would have unhesitatingly or- 
ganized an Igorrote tribe into a town meeting 
and conducted an election by the Australian bal- 
lot among the Moros, cheerfully and courageous- 
ly sacrificing his life for institutions for which 
he was ready and they were not. 

But posterity will forget this, as does the re- 
public to-day, remembering only his lofty pa- 
triotism, his unquenchable zeal for the public 
good, his stainless integrity, and, best of all, the 
restraint and common sense which through 
thirty-five years prevented him from ending all 
his usefulness by warring with the necessary 


‘conditions of party government, and the per- 


spicuous political poise which enabled him to 
use these conditions to advance the general 
cause of man 








THE LIBRARY OF SENATOR HOAR, IN HIS HOUSE AT WORCESTER, MASS. 
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COMMANDER BOOTH TUCKER AND HIS WORK 
IN AMERICA. 





FREDERICK DE L. BOOTH TUCKER. 


(Retiring commander of the Salvation Army in the 
United States.) 
HE leader in one of the most potent agencies 
for social and religious betterment in this 
country during the past decade will leave our 
shores this month. Commander Frederick De 
L. Booth Tucker, of the Salvation Army, has 
been assigned to a command in London, at the 
international headquarters of the army. 

The work of the Salvation Army in this coun- 
try, of recent years, has been characterized by 
such enterprise, sound management, and self- 
sacrificing devotion, and, moreover, has been 
actually productive of such excellent results, that 
it has become an essential part of the history of 
American progress. In this work, during the 
past nine years, Commander Booth Tucker and 
his devoted wife, Emma Booth Tucker,—or the 


Consul, as she was known,—have been the in- 
spiration and mainstay, so much so that a con- 
sideration of the work of the army during the 
past decade must of necessity be taken up large 
ly with a recounting of the personal accomplish- 
ments of the leader, who is now called to another 


command, 

Frederick De L. Booth Tucker is a man of 
great energy, perseverance, and resourcefulness. 
[Ile is a typical Englishman, physically and tem- 
peramentally. Although a man of absolute fear- 
lessness, and trained to appear in public by years 
of experience, he 1s constitutionally reticent, a 
lover of solitude, and an admirer of nature. 
Commander Booth Tucker was educated at Chel- 
tenham College, England, and then studied for 
the Indian Civil Service, soon attaining one of 
the most coveted positions under the colonial 
government. Early in his Indian career, ie 
joined the Salvation Army, and soon became so 
much interested that he resigned his government 
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THE LATE CONSUL, EMMA BOOTH TUCKER. 
(Died in November, 1903.) 
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position and offered hisservices to General Booth. 
After a year’s work in. England, he returned.to 
India to open up army work there. The adop- 
tion of native costumes and customs by Indian 
Salvationists was due to his initiative, and re- 
sulted in greatly increased success. After ten 
years of service in India, and five more in Europe, 
Commander Booth Tucker was assigned to the 
head of the army work in the United States, 
arriving in this country in 1896. 

It was during a visit to England from India, 
in April, 1888, that the new convert to the Sal- 
vation Army cause met and won for his wife the 
devoted daughter of General Booth. While the 
services of Emma Booth Tucker to the English 
army were perhaps her chief work, her labors in 
the United States were such as to entitle her to 
a place among the women who have been most 
useful in the work of uplifting humanity during 
the past ten years. Her untimely death in the 
terrible railroad accident, in November of last 
year, is an event which has not yet faded from 
the minds of the American people. 

The noteworthy accomplishments of the army 
during the time in which Booth Tucker has been 
its commander have been, first, of course, in the 
estimation of religious people, the spiritual con- 
versions. Last year, between forty and fifty 
thousand persons professed a change of heart. 
One of the most interesting and picturesque fea- 
tures of the army’s social work was the institu- 
tion of the now famous Christmas dinner for the 
poor. This year, more than three hundred thou- 
sand people will be fed on Christmas Day by the 
bounty of the generous public, through the 
splendid management of the Salvation Army. 

Perhaps most important, however, from a 
general reform and economic standpoint, has 
heen the farm-colony idea, which has been 
worked out to a point which may now be called 
success. The theory of these colonies Com- 
mander Booth Tucker gives in these words: 
Place the waste labor on the waste land, by 
means of waste capital, and thereby convert this 
modern trinity of waste into a unity of produc- 
tion.” A full account of this colonization 
scheme, with illustrations, was given by Dr. 
Albert Shaw in this Review for November, 
1902. Since Dr. Shaw’s article was written, 
the colony scheme has prospered exceedingly, 
and has evidently not only come to stay, but to 
be extended. The enterprise now embraces 
three colonies,—(1) Fort Amity, in Colorado, in 
the fertile valley of the Arkansas River; (2) 
Fort Romie, in California, near the Bay of 
Monterey ; and (3) Fort Herrick, in Ohio, some 
twenty miles from Cleveland. The site for the 
Fort Amity colony was purchased in April, 


1898. The acreage of this colony is now near- 
ly two thousand. The establishment of a well- 
equipped sanitarium for consumptives, with an 
expert physician in charge, is the latest accom- 
¥ ; =i ; 
plishment of this colony. The Fort Romie col- 
ony consists of more than five hundred acres of 
rich agricultural land. Cottages have been built, 
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COMMISSIONER EVA BOOTH. 
(For eight years Salvation Army leader in Canada.) 


and an irrigation scheme begun. The colonists 
now number one hundred and twenty. There 
are about two hundred and ninety acres in the 
Herrick colony, the land being principally owned 
by Governor Herrick, of Ohio, and deeded to 
the Salvation Army for colonization purposes. 

Commander Booth Tucker sees great possi- 
bilities for the future in this colonization plan, 
He says: “I see no reason why, with this gos- 
pel of hope in our land, we should not, in course 
of time, annihilate involuntary paupers from 
our midst.” His idea has gained the support 
of a number of our public men, and about a 
year ago he prepared a bill embodying the prin- 
cipal features of the New Zealand « Advances 
to Settlers Act,” “to create a colonization bu- 
reau, and to provide for advances to actual 
settlers on the public domain,’ which was in- 
troduced in Congress by the late Senator Hoar. 
It is now in committee. 
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BARTHOLDI, THE SCULPTOR. 








THE LATE FREDERIC A. BARTHOLDI. 
(Died in Paris, October 4, 1904.) 


HE gigantic statue, “ Liberty Enlightening 
the World,” whose torch is a veritable 
beacon light to millions of prospective American 
citizens as they enter the chief port of the new 
world, is the work which, more than any other, 
is destined to perpetuate the name of Irédéric 
Auguste Bartholdi, the French sculptor, who 
died last month in Paris, from tuberculosis, at 
the age of seventy. Bartholdi as a youth had 
studied painting with Ary Scheffer, but had 
early found sculpture more to his taste. 
Bartholdi’s “ Liberty ” was originally designed 
to commemorate the centennial of American in- 
dependence, but was not completed until after 
that anniversary. It was presented to the 
United States by France in 1884, was erected 
on Bedlow’s Island, in New York Harbor, in 
the following year, and was dedicated on October 
28, 1886. 
Bartholdi was the sculptor of the statue of 





Lafayette, in Union Square, New York City ; 
of the equestrian statue of Vercingetorix, in 
Paris, and of a colossal group presented by 
France to Switzerland. ‘The Lion of Belfort” 
is regarded as his masterpiece. He painted 
several canvases in his later years, two of which 
were entitled, respectively, “Old California ” 
and “ New California.” 





THE STATUE OF “ LIBERTY’ IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


(The largest bronze statue in the world,—151 feet from the 
pedestal to the end of the torch, the figure being 111 feet 
high and the torch being 306 feet above tide level. The 
statue is now in charge of the United States Lighthouse 
Board.) 
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THE LATE LAFCADIO HEARN. 
(Died at Tokio, September 26, 1904.) 


[* was just as he had given to the world what 

is probably the subtlest and most searching 
analysis of Japan and the Japanese character 
ever published that Lafcadio Hearn died in 
Tokio among his adopted people. Mr. Hearn 
was a remarkable product of a remarkable in- 
termixture of races. His father was an Irish 
surgeon in the British army; his mother an 
Ionian Greek girl. He was born in the Ionian 
Islands, educated in Wales, Ireland, England, 
and France, in private schools and Roman Catho- 
lic institutions ; came to the United States and 
tried to make a living as a book agent in Cin- 
cinnati ; began reading proof and writing articles 
for the Cincinnati Enquirer ; went to New Or- 
leans and kept a restaurant ; lived for two years 
in the West Indies; and, in 1884, began his 
true literary career with his first book, ‘Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature.” His best 
training as a writer, he declares, was on the 
Cincinnati Commercial, under Murat Halstead. 
For ten years he remained an editorial writer 
in New Orleans, bringing out several books, the 
best-known of which, perhaps, is “Some Chinese 


LAFCADIO HEARN, INTERPRETER OF JAPAN. 


Ghosts.” In 1890, he went to Japan and began 
life as a teacher. Soon afterward he married a 
Japanese wife and became a subject of the em- 
pire, taking the name of Y. Koizumi. Within 
a few years he made himself so familiar with 
the inner life of the Japanese people that he had 
become practically one of them. In 1896, he 
was appointed a lecturer in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio. 

Lafcadio Hearn had a knowledge of Oriental 
life and traditions, particularly those of Japan, 
probably unequaled among Western authors. 
His books «Out of the East,” “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Fields,” “Ghostly Japan,” “ Kwai- 
dan,” and (the last) “Japan: An Interpreta- 
tion” (just issued by the Macmillans) are the 
most subtle and sympathetic interpretations of 
Japan and its people which have yet been made 
public. Mr. Hearn was indeed saturated with 
the Japanese atmosphere, and in “Japan: An In- 
terpretation,” he writes with a freedom and sure 
touch which not only indicate inner conviction, but 
show a great, rich background of experience and 
understanding. Nowork fully interpreting Japa- 
nese life, he declares, “no work picturing Japan, 
within and without, historically and socially, 
psychologically and ethically, can be written for 
at least another fifty years.” Japan cannot be 
understood without a thorough comprehension 
of her religious life, which underlies every fact 
of her existence. The chief facts of Japanese 
religion being ancestor-worship and the author- 
ity of the family (in the sense of the gens), it is 
necessary to understand this before we can be- 
gin to grasp the psychology of the people. Loy- 
alty to the gods and to the sovereign became so 
closely identified that religion and government 
of the Japanese have been for generations only 
different names for the same thing. The religion 
of loyalty has made Japan what she is, and, Mr. 
Hearn declares, her future will depend upon the 
new religion of loyalty evolved from the ancient 
religion of the dead. Japan, Mr. Hearn believes, 
is still in social conditions of an earlier age of 
the world than the West. These conditions have 
their beauty and charm and strength, but are 
scarcely favorable to success in the future na- 
tional competition. 

Mr. Hearn was not a philosopher or a judicial 
student of life. He was a gifted, born impres- 
sionist, with a style resembling that of the French 
Pierre Loti. His stories and descriptions are 
delicate or gorgeous word pictures of the subtler 
and more elusive qualities of Oriental life. 
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JAPAN AND THE RESURRECTION OF POLAND. 


A FAMOUS POLISH AUTHOR INTERVIEWED BY MR. W. T. STEAD. 


= HE Polish Republic,” said Mr. Lutoslav- 

ski, the learned author of “« A Study of 
the Psychology of Plato”—“the Polish Re- 
public . 

« What,” I exclaimed, “the Polish Republic ! 
There’s no Polish Republic.” 

«“ Sir,” said the Polish patriot. “it is not for 
you, who believe in the psychica: world, to scoff 
at that which is not dead but sleeping. The 
Polish nationality is immortal.” 

«“ And you live in the sure and certain hope 
of its joyful resurrection ?” I answered. 

‘Not a hope,” said Mr. Lutoslavski, seriously, 
“but a certain knowledge of what is coming 
and must be. <A prophecy, a century old, not 
understood at the time, is nearing its fulfillment.” 

«“ And that prophecy ?” 

“Was to the effect that Poland would come 
to life again when Russia had been defeated by 
a nation then unknown in Europe, and England 
would complete the task which the unknown 
nation. now easily identifiable as Japan, has 
already begun.” 

“What a dreamer you are!” 

“The dreams that nations dream come true. 
The resurrection of Poland draws near. When 
Russia and Germany are defeated by the great 
alliance of England, America, France, and 
Japan, then my country will rise from the tomb 
and take its place among the states of the world.” 

“Tt is a large order, both Germany and Rus- 
sia |” 

“Yes, the two empires, united by a common 
crime, must be overwhelmed by a common pun- 
ishment.” 

“JT see no necessity for such a world-wide 
combat, even for the sake of Poland.” 

“Tt is in your destiny. Russia is like a cyclist 
riding down a steep hill after his brake has 
snapped. She cannot arrest her course, and 
will inevitably come into collision with the rep- 
resentatives of the modern world of liberty, of 
progress, and of justice.” 

“Russia,” I ventured to remark, “has been 
the bulwark of Europe for centuries against 
Asiatic invasion. If she were to break up, the 
Yellow Peril ” 

“The Ycllow Peril! the Yellow Peril!” cried 
Mr. Lutoslavski; ‘Russia is the Yellow Peril. 
It was and is the Poles who are the vanguard 
of Western civilization against the Asiatic. It 








was the Poles who swept the Turks back from 
the walls of Vienna. It was the Poles who, for 
a thousand years, manned the ramparts of Ku- 
rope against the Tartarized Muscovite. The 
Russians did not stem the tide of Asiatic inva- 
sion. They were engulfed by it,—transformed, 
Tartarized. Their Czar is but the Tartar khan. 
Their system of government is Oriental. All 
the arguments you use to eulogize Russia as de- 
fender of the West against the East you should 
use in praise of the Poles, who held the line and 
did not succumb to the Asiatic flood.” 

«Then you do not despair really. You still 
believe in the resurrection of Poland ?” 

“Despair ? Never. A nation which for a thou- 
sand years had arts, science, culture, literature, 
civilization, of its own, when Russia was sunk in 
letterless barbarism, can never be permanently 
enslaved by a power so much her inferior phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally.” 

“All of which might have been said by the 
Greeks of the Romans, but Greece was ruled 
by Rome.” 

“Only for a season. The Western Empire, 
which was Rome, passed away like an exhala- 
tion before the attack of the Goths and Vandals. 
The Eastern Empire, which was Greek, survived 
the sack of Rome bya thousand years. Poland 
has been buried alive for a century and a half. 
What is that in the history of a nation?” 

«Then when Poland rises again, what kind 
of a state will she be—monarchy or republic?” 

“ Republic, of course. She was always a re- 
public, even when she crowned the man of her 
choice and called him King. Poland, as she 
will emerge from her sepulcher, will be a great 
state stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. Riga, Kénigsberg, and Dantzic will bé 
her sea-gates in the north; Odessa her seaport 
in the Euxine. She will be composed of three 
races,—the Poles proper, twenty millions ; the 
Ruthenians, twenty millions; and the Lithua- 
nians, five millions. Besides these, there are 
many Russians and Germans,—minoritics,—so 
that the Polish Republic will start with a popu- 
lation of fifty millions. These will be the real 
bulwark of civilization against the Yellow Peril, 
the impregnable rampart garrisoned by an edu- 
cated, moral, incorruptible, and religious race, 
against which all the waves of the Tartarized 
mongreldom will beat in vain.” 


























START OF ONE OF THE ‘“‘CORN-GOSPEL”’ TRAINS. 


(In eight days the ‘seed-corn special” trains covered 1,321 miles and passed through 37 of the 99 counties of lowa. One 
hundred and fifty talks were given to 17,600 people, directly representing 1,500,000 acres of corn, or an average annual 
yield of 55,000,000 bushels, worth $18,000,000, and the press carried the information to every farmer and landowner in the 


State.) 


IOWA’S CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER CORN. 


Br. F. G, 


HOLDEN. 


(Professor of agronomy in the Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa.) 


eee employment, last spring, of special corn 

trains, known generally as the ‘“ seed-corn 
specials,” for the purpose of warning the farm- 
ers of lowa against the dangers of poor seed 
corn, was the natural outgrowth of the pecul- 
iar conditions which existed in that State. By 
April 10,1904, twelve hundred samples of seed 
corn had been received from farmers in dif- 
ferent portions of the State by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College and tested to determine their 
value for seed purposes. These tests showed 
that an average of 18 per cent. was dead, and 
that an additional 19 per cent. was low in vital- 
ity and unfit to plant, leaving only 63 per cent. 
ot good seed. It was also apparent that even 
those kernels which gave a fair germination were 
weakened, and, in the event of a cold spring, 


such as actually followed, would either refuse to 
grow or give weak plants. Farmers who had 
given more than ordinary attention to their seed 
corn were becoming worried, and many letters, 
telephone messages, and telegrams were received 
daily, asking for advice. Yet the great major- 
ity were entirely ignorant of the serious condi- 
tion of their seed corn and the consequent disas- 
ters ahead for them and for the entire State. 
No person unfamiliar with the agriculture of 
the corn belt can appreciate the serious conse- 
quences of a poor corn crop in Iowa. Iowa 
without a corn crop would be like Connecticut 
without a factory. The corn crop of Iowa ex- 
ceeds in value all other crops combined by four- 
teen million dollars. It is the crop that domi- 
nates all the industries of the State. It is the 
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concern of the railroad, the 
banker, the merchant, the 
traveling man, and the la- 
borer. 

When one farmer meets 
another, he does not say “ It 
is a fine day.” He says, 
“Tt is a good corn day;” 
or, ‘This is not good corn 
weather.” 


THE ROCK ISLAND SPECIAL 
TRAIN. 


Realizing the situation, 
Supt. W. H. Given, of the 
Rock Island road, after con- 
sulting with Mr. Henry 
Wallace, editor of Wadllace’s 
Farmer; Mr. George A. 
Wells, secretary of the lowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and others, determined to 
run a special train for the 
purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in the selecting, test- 
ing, and planting of seed 
corn. 

Handbills were placed in 
every station, and the agents 
were instructed to notify the 
farmers of the ‘seed-corn 
special” and to urge them 
to attend the meetings at the 
stations on schedule time. 

Secretary George A. Wells 
sent letters to the grain deal- 
ers along the line, asking 
them to notify their patrons 
personally or by ’phone of 
the purpose of the meetings, 
and the local papers were 
especially effective in spreading the news. Thus, 
the ‘‘seed-corn special” became the center of in- 
terest and conversation along the Rock Island 
line for days before it left Des Moines. 

A three days’ schedule of fifty stops, covering 
four hundred miles, through fifteen counties in 
the northwestern part of the State, had been pre- 
pared. Time was allowed for a twenty-minute 
talk at each station, and two evening meetings 
were held in opera-houses. In all cases, the 
farmers were first to be admitted to the cars ; 
all others were welcome as long as there was 
room. 

The train, consisting of a baggage car, two 
private cars, and a large audience coach, left 
Des Moines at 7 a.m., on April 18, carrying the 
railroad officials, representatives of the daily and 





FARMERS LISTENING TO A LECTURE ON THE ‘‘CORN-GOSPEL” TRAIN. 


the agricultural press, and two members of the 
agricultural staff of the lowa State College. 

The train arrived at Gowrie on schedule time, 
9:30 a.m., where the first talk of the day was to 
be given. The following from the Daily Capitol 
describes the reception of the special train, and 
might be repeated with slight variations for all 
other stops : 


The success of the experiment was assured at the 
first stop, Gowrie, when the farmers enthusiastically 
applauded the approach of the train. At this point, 
fully five hundred farmers had gathered for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction. The number of the audi- 
ence and the interest manifested was wholly unexpected 
by the officers in charge, and constituted a great inspi- 
ration to the lecturers. The audiences were universally 
composed of men who had the importance of the sub- 
ject at heart. 























THROUGH THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


The signal success of the Rock Island excur- 
sion led the Burlington management to follow 
with a four days’ trip. This tour covered eight 
hundred and fifty six miles, through the twenty- 
one counties which constitute the two southern 
tiers of the State and comprise one of the most 
famous co?n regions in the world. 

The news of the earlier excursions had awak- 
ened great interest in this part of the State, and 
large crowds greeted the ‘special.’ Two au- 
dience coaches were provided, two lectures of 
thirty minutes were given at each stop, and it 
was usually necessary to open the car-windows 
to allow those on the outside to hear the lec- 
tures, although they could not see the illustrative 
material within. 


FEATURES OF THE PROPAGANDA. 


The remarkable success of the corn trains was 
due to the large number of people it was possi- 
ble to address in a single day. The agriculture 
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of Iowa is in a developing, or formative, stage 
as yet, and practices are not crystallized. The 
farmers are largely recent comers from older 
States, where they had sold their high-priced 
land and bought the lower-priced land of Iowa, 
Awake to the fact that the new conditions call 
for new methods, they are alert to every new 
idea that will increase the effectiveness of their 
labor. Every member of the audience was at- 
tentive and loyal to the speaker, intent only on 
finding some new methods that he could put into 
practice. 

A unique feature of one audience was a bot- 
any class of thirty-two from the village high 
school. These young people took careful notes, 
and went back to school to prepare a lesson on 
seed-corn selection. 

Many teachers attended the lectures, and one 
of the far-reaching results was that they had 
their pupils. bring corn from home for testing, 
and had them prepare the tests and carry the 
results home to the parents, thus giving a prac- 
tical “nature lesson” that applied directly and 
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J ISTRIBUTING LITERATURE TO THE FARMERS AS THEY ARE LEAVING THE TRAIN, 
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FARMERS GROUPED AT A RAILROAD STATION. 


vitally to the interest closest to their daily lives. 
Unfortunately, no good photographs of the il- 
lustrative material were secured. There were 
charts showing the stand of corn in one thou- 
sand fields of Iowa for 1903, bringing out the 
fact that the average stand in the State was 
only 66 per cent. of a perfect stand, and in some 
cases it fell as low as 40 per cent. This meant 
that the State devoted 9,000,000 acres to corn 
and produced only a 6,000,000-acre crop ; or, 
to put it the other way, with a perfect stand, 
the present average yield of 33 bushels would 
be increased to 50 bushels per acre, an increase 
of 153,000,000 bushels. This does not take into 
consideration the increased yield possible through 
the use of improved varieties, better-bred seed, 
elimination of barren staiks by means of breed- 
ing, better methods of cultivation, and so forth. 

There were charts showing the germination 
tests of over twelve hundred samples of seed 
corn received from all parts of the State, charts 
showing the wide variation in yield of the differ. 
ent varieties of corn grown side by side under 
exactly the same conditions, indicating that many 
farmers are growing varieties which do not give 
them the best returns for their labor. There 
were charts showing the dangers of importing 
seed corn from a distance, large photographs 
illustrating good and bad forms of ears and ker- 
nels, and many specimens of corn showing de- 
sirable and undesirable types. 

The points emphasized in the lectures were : 

1. The low average of 33 bushels per acre 
over the State, when many farmers were produ- 
cing an average of 60 to 70 bushels per acre. 

2. The poor stand, due to poor seed, uneven 
dropping of seed by planter, and poor prepara- 
tion of the seed-bed. 


3. Planting unsuitable varieties, and also corn 
which has deteriorated under unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

4. What the farmer himself can do toward 
improving his corn by selection and breeding. 

5. The importance of testing and grading his 
seed early in the season, for when the rush of 
spring work is upon him it will be neglected. 


MAKING THE GERMINATION TEST. 


It is safe to say that of every one hundred 
ears of corn planted in Iowa, from twenty to 
thirty will not grow, or will show very low vital- 
ity ; and if they grow at all, will produce weak 
plants which will only rob better plants of light, 
moisture, and nourishment, and produce little or 
nothing of value. These ears should be rejected, 
and only those that show strong vitality should 
be planted. 

The following is given to illustrate one of the 
many object-lessons placed before the audiences 
to show how every farmer may in a practical and 
inexpensive way increase his yield of corn: 

Lay out the ears to be tested side by side on 
the floor, remove one kernel from near the butt, 
middle, and tip of the ear, turn the ear over and 
remove three kernels in like manner from the 
opposite side, making six kernels in all, thus se- 
curing a sample from the entire ear. Place the 
six kernels at the end of the ear from which they 
were taken. Be particular that the kernels do 
not get mixed with the kernels from the ear 
lying next to it. Take a shallow box about two 
by three feet in size, put several inches of moist 
sand, dirt, or sawdust in the bottom, place over 
this a cloth which has been ruled off into squares 
one and one-half inches each way, numbered 
one, two, three, and so on, as shown in the illus- 


























tration on this page. Place the kernels from ear 
No. 1 in square No. 1, from ear No. 2 in square 
No. 2, and so on with all of the ears. Then place 
over this a cloth considerably larger than the 
box, cover with one and one-half to two inches 
of sand, earth, or. sawdust, moisten well, keep in 
a warm place, and the kernels will germinate in 
from three to five days. When sufficient time 
has been allowed for the kernels to germinate, 
remove the cover carefully, to avoid misplacing 
the kernels. (A piece of light cheesecloth placed 
on the kernels before the top covering is put on 
will prevent the kernels from sticking to the 
cloth.) Examine the kernels in the first row of 
the germinating-box. For example, if the ker- 





A GERMINATION BOX, WITH COVER REMOVED. 


nels in squares Nos. 4, 8, 13, and 20 have failed 
to grow or show weak germination, ears Nos. 4, 
8, 13, and 20 on the floor should be rejected. 
After examining the kernels from the first twenty 
ears, examine the’second twenty, and so on till 
all the kernels have been examined and the poor 
ears rejected. Do not fail to remove the ears 
showing weak germination. If the ground is 
cold and the weather unfavorable in the spring, 
these kernels will rot, or, if they grow at all, 
will produce weak plants. 

The: above method is inexpensive, and ger- 
mination boxes can be prepared for testing any 
amount of corn desired. 

This year the Agricultural College tested seed 
corn for more than three thousand acres by the 
above method. Each day, one man germinated, 
on an average, enough to plant fifty acres. If 
every ear of corn planted in Iowa this year had 
been tested in this manner, it would have result- 
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ed in an increased yield of probably not less than 
ten bushels per acre, or ninety million bushels. 

If the farmer of to-day is to increase his 
profits to keep pace with the increased value of 
his land, he must test every ear of corn and 
plant only those that will yield seventy, eighty, 
or ninety bushels to the acre instead of those 
that yield but twenty or thirty bushels. 


A GENERAL STATE MOVEMENT. 


The ‘“seed-corn specials” were simply one 
factor in the great educational campaign for 
more and better corn waged throughout Iowa 
for the past two years by corn growers’ associa- 
tions and corn clubs, while corn-judging contests 
have been held at the Farmers’ Institute and at 
the county and State fairs. 

The Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association has been 
a great factor in the movement for better corn. 
The association has reprinted at its own expense 
all seed-corn bulletins issued by the Experiment 
Station and distributed them free, through the 
local dealers, to its thousands of patrons. 

A thousand men from the farms of Iowa come 
to the Agricultural College annually to take 
advantage of the winter short course in corn- 
judging, and go back to their homes to talk for 
better corn and to grow better corn. 

Probably no other method could have so thor- 
oughly aroused, in so short a time, the people of 
the whole State to the really serious nature of 
the corn-seed situation. People everywhere,— 
bankers, merchants, grain dealers, and traveling 
men,—began to talk about corn, and the local 
papers were full of it each week. There is but 
one opinion expressed by all classes,—viz., that 
it was a “good thing,” and “next year we want 
the corn specials to come our way.” 

“Tt is scarcely possible to realize the great 
benefits to the State from this work. It comes 
to me from J. R. Sage, director of the Iowa 
Weather and Crop Service; from Secretary 
George A. Wells, from the railroad officials, and 
from scores of grain dealers and extensive farm- 
ers everywhere, who are in the best possible posi- 
tion to know, that the corn specials have resulted 
in a material increase in the corn crop, not only 
along the lines traversed, but everywhere through- 
out the State. 

It would be manifestly unfair, however, to 
measure the work by this year’s results alone. 
The farmer who adopts better methods this year 
is not only a better farmer himself in the future, 
but his methods, directly or indirectly, soon be- 
come the methods of the community, and hence 
it is that such work cannot be measured to-day 
by bushels of corn or by millions of dollars. 



































From his latest photograph, 


ALBERT HENRY GEORGE, THE FOURTH EARL GREY. 


(The new governor-general of Canada.) 

















CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


BY W. T.. SERAD,; 


TT appointment of Lord Grey to succeed 

his brother-in-law, Lord Minto, as gov- 
ernor-general of Canada has been hailed with 
general satisfaction both at home and abroad. 
For Earl Grey, to use an expressive North Coun- 
try phrase, is “as good as they make them.” 
He has long since won recognition throughout 
the empire as an almost ideal type of the younger 
generation, especially of that section which com- 
bines idealism with imperialism. The combina- 
tion of the loftiest aspirations for the realization 
of the most magnificent ideals with a keen ap- 
preciation of the immense importance of those 
practical measures by which social systems are 
revolutionized and empires reared is not unusual 
among the higher minds of our race. General 
Gordon had it ; so had Cecil Rhodes ; and so, to 
an equal degree, has the Northumbrian peer who, 
for the next five years, will represent the King 
in the Dominion of Canada. The only note of 
dissent in the chorus of approval which hailed 
his nomination is due to the dismay with which 
many active social reformers in Great Britain 
heard of the approaching departure of their 
leading spirit. 


ONE OF THE ELIZABETHANS. 


Earl Grey is one of our Elizabethans, a breed 
which will never die out in England until the 
English race is extinct. In his person, in his 
ideas, in his restless energy, he recalls the type 
of the great adventurers who sailed the Spanish 
main. There is about him the very aroma of 
the knighthood of the sixteenth century, whose 
fragrance lingers long in the corr Jors of time. 
He is not a sophister or calculator, “a sly, slow 
thing with circumspective eyes.” Quite the 
contrary. He is ever in the saddle, with spear 
at rest, ready to ride forth on perilous quests 
for the rescue of oppressed damsels or for the 
vanquishing of giants and dragons whose brood 
still infest the land. There is a generous aban- 
don, a free and daring, almost reckless, spirit of 
enthusiasm about him. He is one of those rare 
and most favored of mortals who possess the 
head of a mature man and the heart of a boy. 
His very presence, with his alert eye and re- 
Sponsive smile, his rapid movements, and his 
frank abandon, remind one of the heather hills 
of Northumberland, the bracing breezes of the 
North Country coast, the free, untrammeled 
out-of-door life of the romantic border. He is 


personally one of the most charming of men, 
one of the most fascinating of personalities. By 
birth an aristocrat, no one can be more demo- 
cratic in his sympathies. An unfortunate an- 
tipathy to home rule alone shunted him into 
the Unionist camp. Otherwise it would have 
been difficult to find a stouter, sounder Liberal 
within a day’s march. - Nor is his Liberalism 
confined to party politics. 


THE WIDTH OF HIS SYMPATHIES. 


He is Liberal in Church as well as in State ; 
Liberal in the catholicity of his friendships and 
in the breadth and variety of his sympathies. 
Nor is his Liberalism mere latitudinarianism, 
which leads many to be as weak and feckless as 
they are broad and shallow. No fanatic can be 
keener than he in the active support of definite 
and practical reforms. 

His critics—I was going to say enemies, but 
enemies he has none—attribute to him the vices 
of his virtues, and complain that his sympathies 
are so keen and so multitudinous that “Grey is 
all over the shop.” This is, however, a vice so 
much on virtue’s side that it can hardly be re- 
garded with disapproval. It is something to 
find a member of the House of Lords suffering 
from an excess of cerebral activity. A man 
more mentally alert and more physically active 
it would be difficult to find in a day’s march. 
He turns up everywhere, whenever any good 
work is to be done at home or abroad, and 
seems to find time for every kind of social and 
political effort. 

Thirty years ago, he was interested in church 
reform ; to-day, he is enthusiastic over the work 
of the Salvation Army. 


BORN OF NOTABLE LINEAGE. 


Albert Henry George Grey, the fourth earl, 
was born on November 28, 1851. He came of 
notable lineage. His father, General Sir Charles 
Grey, had been for over twenty years more close- 
ly and confidentially connected with the British 
court than any other man, courtier or statesman. 
General Grey, second son of the great Lord Grey 
who carried the Reform Act of 1832, was private 
secretary to his father while he was prime min- 
ister of the crown from 1830 to 1834. In 1849, 
he was appointed private secretary to the Prince 
Consort, a post which he held till Prince Albert’s 
death. He was then appointed private secretary 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF EARL GREY. 


to the Queen, and this post he held till his death, 
in 1870. The private secretary to a king or queen 
is often a more important person than a cabinet 
minister. He is privy to all the business which 
a sovereign has to transact. He has access to 
all the papers. He knows all the secrets, and 
he is often much more than the private secre- 
tary. He is the trusted, confidential adviser of 
the sovereign. Unlike the official advisers of 
the crown, he is appointed for life, and holds 
his position independent of popular caprice or 
changes of public opinion. General Sir Charles 
Grey stood high in the favor of his royal mis- 
tress. He was devoted to the memory of the 
Prince Consort, of whose early years he pub- 
lished a book in 1867. 

The new governor-general for Canada is, 
therefore, not only the grandson of one of the 
most famous prime ministers of the nineteenth 





century, he is the son of a man who from 1849 
to 1870 occupied a position which made him the 
personal friend and trusted confidant of the 
Queen in all the business both of court and of 
state. 

The first Earl Grey was born 1729. He en- 
tered the army and rose to the rank of a gen- 
eral. He served with much distinction in the 
foreign and colonial wars of Great Britain. It 
is interesting to note, in view of the fact that 
Lord Grey is now governor-general of the Cana- 
dian Dominion, which General Wolfe won for the 
British crown by his death and victory on the 
Heights of Abraham, that the first earl smelled 
powder for the first time as a subaltern under 
Wolfe, then quartermaster-general of the British 
force sent to attack the French fortress of Roche- 
fort in 1758. But he is best known as one of 
the few British generals who did not lose lau- 
rels in the desperate effort which George III. 
made to crush the rebellion of the American 
colonists. He defeated Wayne, commanded the 
third brigade at the battle of Germantown in 
1777, and in the following year annihilated 
Butler’s Virginian dragoons. 


_ THE GREAT EARL GREY. 


His son, who succeeded him, was destined to 
be even more famous in peace than his father had 
been in war. When twenty-two years of age, 
he entered the House of Commons as member 
for Northumberland, and became a follower of 
Charles James Fox. He was one of the mana- 
gers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
he was the Parliamentary champion of the Radi- 
cal agitation of the Society of Friends of the 
People, and he vehemently denounced the pol- 
icy of the war with France in which his father 
was risking his life on the field of battle. 

His subsequent career is written at large in 
the history of England. Most of its incidents 
are forgotten now. But what will never be for- 
gotten is the part which he played in transform- 
ing Britain from an aristocracy to a democracy. 
The great fight which began in 1797, when he 
introduced the first Reform bill into the House 
of Commons, he carried to a triumphant conclu- 
sion in 1832, when he compelled King William 
IV. to promise to force the Reform bill through 
the House of Lords by creating as! many peers 
as might be needed for the purpose. 


THE PRESENT EARL. 


The son of the great earl died childless, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, the present earl, in 
1894. Mr. Albert Grey went to school at Harrow. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1877, he married Alice, the third daughter of 
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Mr. Slayner Holford, M.P., whose residence in 
Park Lane is one of the most famous palaces in 
London. It was not until the year 1880 that 
he entered the House of Commons. He was 
elected Liberal member for South Northumber- 
land. The wave of Gladstonian enthusiasm was 
then at its flood. Mr. Albert Grey was a Glad- 
stonian, despite the misgivings of his uncle. 
Mr. Gladstone failed to do many things he 
hoped to do, but he did succeed in carrying 
another Reform bill, which entailed, among other 
things, the division of the counties into electoral 
divisions. At the general election of 1885, Mr. 
Albert Grey elected to stand for Tyneside, one 
of the constituencies into which South North- 
umberland had been cut up. In the following 
year, Mr. Gladstone plunged for home rule. 
Mr. Grey refused to follow him, and his place in 
the Liberal party and the House of Commons 
knew him no more. He became a Liberal 
Unionist. He did not reappear in Parliament 
till his uncle’s death, in 1894, opened for him 
the portals of the House of Lords. 


HIS IMPERIALISM. 


Lord Grey’s chief interest in politics has been 
the maintenance, the extension, and the consoli- 
dation of the empire. His ardent and enthusi- 
astic temperament predisposed him to be a 
leading spirit among the young optimists who 
believed that in the union of the English-speak- 
ing race there might be discerned the dawn of 
a new heaven and a new earth. Mr. Rhodes 
found in Lord Grey a man after his own heart, 
full of passionate enthusiasm for the empire, 
and keen to do his part in the revival of the 
old Elizabethan tradition of adventure and ro- 
mance.. He became one of the founders of the 
chartered company, and was thereby commit- 
ted to a close connection with the destinies of 
central South Africa. He became a Rhodesian, 
and he is a Rhodesian to this day. 


HIS RECORD IN RHODESIA. 


The task which Lord Grey attempted as ad- 
ministrator of Rhodesia in 1896-97—years of 
native war and of profound political unrest— 
did not afford him much experience likely to be 
helpful to him as governor-general of the Do- 
minion. The Rhodesians, a handful of white 
men, were fighting for their lives against over- 
whelming numbers of savage Matabele. Lord 
Grey was a novice in South African affairs, and 
he was necessarily overshadowed by the colossal 
personality of Cecil Rhodes. He had a divided 
allegiance. He was the representative of the 
crown, as well as a founder and leading spirit 
of the chartered company. He was an Eng- 


lish noble, bearing a name that is famous in the 
annals of Liberalism. Yet he was Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s agent in South Africa. After he re- 
turned home, he became a director of the South 
African Company and a trustee and joint heir 
of the Rhodes estate under Mr. Rhodes’ will. 


PEACE CRUSADER AND JINGO. 


When the Russian Czar launched the Peace 
Rescript, Lord Grey threw himself heartily into 
the popular agitation which secured the meeting 
of the Hague conference. As lord-lieutenant of 
Northumberland, he presided over the peace 
meeting in Newcastle Town Hall at the begin- 
ning of 1899. That this did not stand in the 
way of his presiding, a few months later, over 
a meeting in the same place clamoring for the 
dispatch of more troops to South Africa to com- 
pel Mr. Kriger to climb down, is a fact thor- 
oughly in keeping with Lord Grey’s impulsive 
enthusiasm for every cause that seems to repre- 
sent a struggle toward a loftier ideal. 

Lord Grey took little part in the annexation 
of the republics. Nor beyond supporting the 
importation of the Chinese has he interfered 
much in the unsettlement of the conquered ter- 
ritories. He has been chiefly interested in the 
affairs of the vast territories acquired and still 
administered under the charter. He has taken 
and still takes a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of the latent wealth of this great estate. 
His hopeful disposition enables him to labor on 
cheerfully where others would be apt to aban- 
don their task in sheer despair. 


HIS ZEAL FOR COOPERATION AND TEMPERANCE. 


In home politics, Lord Grey has devoted him- 
self with untiring enthusiasm to two great causes 
—the cause of cooperation and the cause of tem- 
perance reform. He has for many years been 
the most brilliant and highly placed of the ad- 
vocates of codperation. Codperation in all its 
forms, as the practical method of realizing vol- 
untarily the ideals which the Socialists can only 
attain through legislation, has been always near 
his heart. Distributive codperation, productive 
codperation, copartnership in every kind of in- 
dustry, have always found in him a zealous and 
a sagacious supporter. 

In the advocacy of codperation, he was but 
one among many. In the work of converting 
the drink traffic from being a source of local de- 
moralization into a source of local amelioration, 
he is the leading spirit. Many people, Mr. 
Chamberlain not excepted, had, from time to 
time, been fascinated by the working of what 
was at first known as the Gothenburg system of 
dealing with the supply of intoxicating drink. 
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The bishop of Chester had formed a small com- 
pany to manage a public house for the public 
good, and not for private profit. At this stage 
of the discussion Lord Grey came into the field. 
A personal experience, by which he found that 
a licensing authority gave away for nothing 
monopolies which were saleable the day after 
the grant for £10,000 ($50,000) opened his eyes 
to the frightful extravagance and waste of the 
existing system of licensing. He became the 
apostle of “The Bishop of Chester's Trust.” What 
might have been a mere local experiment was 
taken up all over the kingdom. Everywhere 
Lord Grey was to the fore. He argued, plead- 
ed, persuaded, until at this moment public-house 
trusts have been formed in nearly every Eng- 
lish county, and every month sees an addition 
to their number. 


PUBLIC CONDUCT OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 


The essential principle of Lord Grey’s trust 
public house is that the profits arising from a 
monopoly created by the public authority should 
be devoted to purposes of public usefulness, and 
not to build up the fortunes of private individ- 
uals. The modus operandi is as follows: A num- 
ber of the most influential and public-spirited 
persons in a given district meet together and 
agree to form themselves into a trust for the 
purpose of acquiring a license for the sale of in- 
toxicants and the supply of refreshments. They 
subscribe the capital needed, the maximum div- 
idend on which is 5 per cent. Then they either 
buy an old license or get a new one, and set up 
in business on the following lines: The public 
house is placed under the management of an agent 
of the trust, whose salary is not affected by the 
increase of intoxicants sold. He receives, how- 
ever, a commission on all non-intoxicants sup- 
plied to the public, whether in beverages or in 
food. He has, therefore, a personal/interest in 
pushing the non-alcoholic side of the business, 
and he has no inducement to construe liberally 
the law against supplying intoxicants to the in- 
toxicated. Further, the trust being more intent 
upon social improvement than upon earning div- 
idends, the trust public house is more of a local 
clubhouse and less of a liquor bar than any other 
licensed house. When the year’s balance-sheet 
is presented, a dividend not exceeding 5 per 
cent. is paid to the shareholders, and the balance 
is then devoted to the various local improve- 
ments. A footpath may need to be repaired, a 
public playground secured, books may be wanted 
for the library, a water fountain may be needed, 
@ hospital may require assistance. The surplus 
profits of the trust public house form a modern 
Fortunatus’ purse from which grants can be 


made to all manner of deserving objects of pub- 
lic utility and public charity. 


AN OPPORTUNIST IDEALIST. 


Lord Grey, as sufficiently appears from this 
brief and rapid survey of his public career, is a 
man of great public spirit, of keen intelligence, 
and of passionate patriotism. No man is less of 
a fanatic either in Church or in State. He isa 
Liberal who supports the Conservatives, a tem- 
perance reformer who runs public houses, a free- 
trader who takes the chair for Mr. Chamberlain, 
a peace crusader who promoted the South Afri- 
can war. In his mind there is room for many 
antinomies or apparent contradictions. Yet he 
is consciously consistent even in his greatest ap- 
parent inconsistency. He is an opportunist- 
idealist of the first magnitude. There is no 
danger that he will fall foul of the somewhat 
pronounced prejudices of race and religion which 
he will find in Canada. He will be tolerant even 
of the intolerant, and in his broad philosophic 
survey the Ultramontanes of Quebec and the 
Orangemen of Toronto are all members of the 
universal Catholic Church which, in its essence 
is a society for doing good. He is no stranger 
to Canada. He has twice visited the Dominion, 
and the fact that his sister was the wife of his 
predecessor at Government House will make him 
feel at home in his new position. 

Lord Grey’s family seat is at Howick, in 
Northumberland. Sir Edward Grey, whose seat 
is at Falloden, belongs to the same family, al- 
though he is on the opposite side in politics. 


HIS PROSPECTS IN CANADA. 


Lady Grey has never taken a prominent part 
in the political world. Her eldest son, Lord How- 
ick, who was born in 1879, acts as his father’s 
private secretary. Her eldest daughter, who 
excites enthusiastic admiration wherever she is 
known, will probably play a considerable part in 
the social life of Canada. They are in one re- 
spect admirably fitted for their new ré/e. They 
are singularly free from the reserve that gives 
to some English peers an air of pride and aloof- 
ness that harmonizes ill with the freer life of a 
democratic colony. He is a near relative of the 
Lord Durham whose mission played a great part 
in the evolution of Canadian liberty. Whatever 
else may be lacking in Government House dur- 
ing Lord Grey’s tenure of office, of one thing we 
may be quite certain there will be no stint, and 
that is a hearty, sympathetic camaraderie with all 
comers, and eager, enthusiastic support of all 
that makes for the prosperity and greatness of 
the Dominion and of the empire of which it 
forms a part. 
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THE TREND 





OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN 


CANADA. | 


BY AGNES C. LAUT. 


OT since the provinces 
were’ united in the 
present federation have po- 
litical affairs in Canada been 
so quiescent. In November, 
the Dominion elections will 
be held ; but it would puzzle 
any one to find the differ- 
ence between the policies of 
Liberals and Conservatives. 
In theory, the parties are 
poles apart. Liberalism 
means free trade; Conser- 
vatism, protection ; but in 
practice, the Liberal govern- 
ment of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which came into power on 
the platform of as ardent 
free trade as Cobden him- 
self could have advocated, 
has simply continued the 
protection of Sir John A. 
MacDonald, the great Con- 
servative. 

Nor is this the fault of the 
Laurier government, For 
Canada, free trade could only 
be trade with the United 
States; and this the Lib- 
erals faithfully tried to ob- 
tain when they opened inter- 
national negotiations with 
Washington ; but they failed 
to get tariff concessions from 
the United States, and Lau- 
rier, the free-trader, was 
forced to fall back on the 
protection of Sir John A. 
MacDonald. 

Perhaps, too, the greatest 
prosperity the Dominion has 
ever known may have much 
to do with the quiescence of 
politics. «We have been 
traveling in luck,” Sir Richard Cartwright, Lau- 
rier’s first lieutenant, is reported to have said, 
when big crops and increased immigration and 
railway development began to flood the country 
with prosperity. 





THE RT. HON. SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


(The premier of Canada, leader of the Liberal party. whose administration is about 


to go before the country for approval.) 


Ten years ago, Canada was buying only $56,- 
000,000 worth of American goods. To-day, de 
spite the Canadian tariff, $125,000,000 worth of 
American imports yearly enter the Dominion. 
Canada’s exports to Great Britain represent al- 
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MR. ROBERT L. BORDEN. 


(Leader of the Conservative opposition in Canada.) 


most the same doubling at a bound in ten years ; 
and the entrance of 20,000 immigrants in 1894 
has gone up to nearly 150,000 in 1904, of whom 
50,000 are Americans. The good feature of 
this immigration is that the settlers have money. 
Many are American capitalists seeking fields of 
investment ; and in one case, an American com- 
pany is prospecting for a railroad through the 
Canadian wheat belt. Receipts on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad have almost reached the million- 
a-week mark, and a second transcontinental 
road is being built. For five years crops have 
been phenomenal ; and phenomenal crops, with 
dollar-a-bushel wheat, have such a suppressing 
effect on the political agitator that I heard one 
disgruntled western member demand, “How 
could you expect people to care which way they 
vote when times were so prosperous ?” 
Unsuccessful effort has been made to create 
political capital out of side issues, but it is a 
inatter of congratulation that the race question 
of French vs. English is dead forever. The 
militia squabble only attained the proportions 
of the tempest in a tea-pot. Lord Dundonald is 
« soldier above reproach ; but he is an English- 
nan, With an Englishman’s views of Canadian 
aifairs. What he saw was a country with an 
unpretected frontier of some 3,000 miles, across 
which were pouring American immigrants at 
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the rate of 50,000 a year. To an Englishman, 
the situation seemed ominous. Lord Dundonald 
proposed to reorganize the Canadian militia in 
such a way as to put the Dominion on a mili- 
tary footing. His recommendations were po- 
litely pigeonholed. What Lord Dundonald did 
not understand was the fact that, just as the 
United States has assimilated a million Cana- 
dians, so Canada is glad to assimilate, not 50,000 
Americans a year, but 1,000,000 if they will 
come. The relations between Dundonald and the 
Laurier cabinet came to open rupture when Mr. 
Sidney Fisher, minister of agriculture, at one of 
the cabinet meetings to consider appointments, 

















LORD DUNDONALD. 
(Late British commander of militia for Canada.) 


drew the blue pencil of rejection through a Dun- 
donald staff appointee, and when Lord Dundon- 
ald, at a public dinner, openly charged the gov- 
ernment with interference in his work. He was 
asked to retire ; and because he was a famous 
soldier, was wined and dined by the Canadian 
people. But the affair assumes its true relations 
when it is known that the cause of Mr. Fisher’s 
blue pencil was not “party,” but the fact that 
Dundonald’s appointee belonged to a family that 
already had more than its share of public offices. 

As to “the Americanizing” of the west—it 
is a bogy, terrifying only to those who know 
nothing about it. If American capital is invest- 
ed in Canadian mines, lands, forests, railways, 
American capital will, of course, demand safe- 
guards for those investments, and that is the 
extent of any issue that may have been mooted. 
Both parties are unanimous in the opinion that 
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SIR RICHARD J. CARTWRIGHT. 


(Minister of trade and commerce.) 


the new transcontinental railroad must be built. 
This railroad is an extension of the Grand 
Trunk, to be known as the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
It will run parallel to the Canadian Pacific, but 
north of that road, through the Saskatchewan 
and Peace River valleys, across the Northern 
Rockies to the Pacific. 

One picturesque figure missed from political 
life is that of Joseph Israel Tarte, the French- 
Canadian protagonist, who first served under 
Sir John A. MacDonald, and then threw his 

















HON. JOSEPH I. TARTE. 


(Prominent French-Canadian leader, formerly minister of 
public works.) 


HON. SIDNEY A. FISHER. 


(Minister of agriculture.) 


HON. WILLIAM S. FIELDING. 


(Minister of finance.) 


influence on the other side to win the country 
for Laurier, but found himself cashiered from 
the Laurier government for openly repudiating 
free trade and, without the authority of his col- 
leagues, advocating a hostile tariff against the 
United States. When Mr. Tarte withdrew from 
the Laurier government, it was thought that he 
would virtually become the leader of the Con- 
servatives in place of Mr. Borden, but a fainily 
bereavement has withdrawn him from public 
life ; and in the retirement of Mr. Tarte, passes 
one of the most heroic fighters in Canadian poli- 
tics, who fought for love of the fight, indifferent 
to the spoils. In his withdrawal, too, passes the 
troublesome race question. 


CANADA AND “PREFERENTIAL TRADE.” 


Unless a cataclysm should strike Canadian 
politics, the most timid prophet might predict 
the return of the Laurier government at the elec- 
tions of November. But there has come into 
Canadian politics one formidable factor, bound 
to modify the strength of the two parties. The 
factor is Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of preferential 
trade within the empire, high tariff against out- 
siders. The idea of Great Britain departing 
from her traditional policy of free trade is so 
startling that it is hardly taken seriously by for- 
eign observers. Not so within the empire. Loud 
complaints are heard in Great Britain over the 
decline of British manufactures. In Canada, the 
fence-side posters display “preferential trade” 
advertisements, the press is full of preferential 
arguments, and speech-making rings with it. 

In practical politics, Canada has already grant- 
ed a preference of 33 per cent. on British goods, 
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and passed a “dumping ” clause — lhowever im- 
possible to enforce—to shut out American manu- 
factures sent to Canada as a slaughter market at 
lower prices than they are sold in the U nited States. 

The new governor-general, Lord Grey, is an 
ardent preferential trader. Sir Howard Vincent, 
the father of the preferential idea, has just been 
sounding the Dominion from Atlantic to Pacific, 
and declares “the preferential policy is accept- 
able to all classes in the Dominion. There is no 
longer a single Canadian voice 
in dissent. That a preferen- 
tial arrangement within the 
British Empire will come is 
certain despite all setbacks. 
The one thing that the pref- 
erential trade advocates desire 
is some heightening of the tar- 
iff against Britain by a foreign 
country to rouse the popular 
imagination. Thatalone would 
mean the immediate success 
of preferential trade in the 
empire.” 

At present, the most vigor- 
ous advocate of preferential 
trade in Canada is a non-par- 
tisan organization known as 
the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, banded together for the 
express purpose of raising the 
Canadian tariff to a point that 
will be prohibitive to the foreign manufacturers. 
At the recent banquet of the organization, at 
which the leading men of both Canadian parties 
were present, there was no mincing of matters. 
A high priest of protection could not have been 
more emphatic. ‘The dominant sentiment in 
Canada to-day is confidence in her future,” de- 
clared W. K. George, the president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ‘Canada has learned that 
her progress does not depend on favorable trade 
arrangements with the United States, but that 
she possesses in her British connections those 
markets where she can dispose of all her prod- 
ucts. The Canadian people now realize that to 
build up their industries and develop their re- 
sources, Canada must have a tariff that will fur- 
nish protection against the cheap labor of Europe 
and the immensely developed industries of the 
United States. There is no longer any Free 
Trade party in Canada. The question of tariff 
18 simply one of degree. The first care of the 
Manufacturers’ Association is the protection of 
every Canadian industry. They also favor grant- 
Ing a substantial preference to the mother coun- 
try and any British colonies that will recipro- 
cate. There is not the slightest desire among 





SIR THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY. 


(President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad.) 
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Canadians to open negotiations for reciprocal 
trade with the United States.” 

“Close observers must realize that Canadian 
affairs cannot remain forever in statu quo,” de- 
clared Mr. George Drummond, a leading member 
of the Montreal Board of Trade. «The influx 
into Canada of immigrants and capital from for- 
eign sources tends to create new affiliations, new 
sentiments. These forces must be reckoned with, 
and now is the time to divert them into British 





MR. W. K. GEORGE. 


(President of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada.) 


channels. Make it easy and satisfactory for the 
new settlers to do business within the empire 
and you absorb them safely and surely into the 
imperial alliance. Fail to do this, and no one 
can tell what the future may bring. . . 
the manufacturers demand is imperial trade 
preference and an imperial commission represent- 
ing all British dominions to consider the whole 
question and submit a plan for the consolidation 
of the empire’s trade.”’ 

To the reiterated demands of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association for a declaration of the gov- 
ernment’s policy on preferential trade, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier had made but one response, and 
that was on the night of the banquet. His dec- 
laration was: “I believe we can have between 
the motherland and the colonies treaties of com- 
merce, if I may so speak, and the expression is 
not too strong or extravagant, whereby we can 
sit down and by mutual concessions, by giving 
and granting to one side and the other, develop 
the trade between Great Britain and the colonies 
to the mutual advantage of all.” Exactly what 
is behind that declaration, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
will probably know better himself when the vot- 
ers have given their verdict at the polls thismonth. 
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MAP SHOWING NEW CANADIAN RAILWAY ROUTES. 


WESTERN CANADA IN 


1904. 


BY THEODORE MACFARLANE KNAPPEN. 


NLY those who have seen and studied the 
Canadian west know how thoroughly the 
ideal of national greatness has taken possession 
of Canada within the last few years. From Lake 
Superior to: the Pacific there is not a Canadian 
who does not believe that the twentieth century 
is Canada’s century. The western Canadian be- 
lieves that the measure of Canada’s possible 
greatness is to be found in the resources and 
spaciousness of the west. He knows, because it 
is his own country, that western Canada has the 
natural elements that go to make up a nation 
economically great. The half-faith of other 
years is completely gone, and has been replaced 
with a magnificent belief in the future of the 
west. 

The immense material prosperity of the Domin- 
ion, to which the west so largely contributes, is 
reflected in the proportions of the foreign trade. 
In the last fiscal year, the foreign commerce of 


Canada amounted to $473,000,000, an increase 
of $6,000,000 over the preceding year, and of 


$233,000,000 over 1894. The imports were 
$253,000,000, of which $143,000,000 were from 
the United States. This little country,—little 
in populationn—now has a foreign trade one- 
fifth as large as that of the United States, which 
has fourteen times as large a population. This 
trade also reflects the rising national conscious- 
ness, for Canada, by means of commercia! agents 
the world over, now seeks to promote her trade 
quite independently of the good offices of the 
British consular system. ; 


The establishment of new manufacturing plants 
in eastern Canada, very largely of American ori- 
gin, is proceeding at a marvelous rate. Branches 
of American houses seeking Canadian trade and 
desiring to overcome the tariff tax are springing 
up like mushrooms. This season has witnessed 
the reopening of the great Clergue plants at the 
‘“‘ Soo,” the Ontario provincial government hav- 
ing extended its credit to the assistance of the 
reorganized company, and five hundred tons of 
steel rails are now being turned out there daily 
to provide the tracks for thousands of miles of 
railway that are building in the west. But it is 
to western Canada that we must turnif we would 
know the full extent of Canada’s recent progress. 


THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC. 


This year has brought the Dominion govern- 
ment’s official commitment to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, which means vastly more to 
western Canada than to the east. This railway, 
a child ot the Grand Trunk, is to extend from 
Moncton, New Brunswick, to some point on the 
Pacific, probably Port Simpson. The eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five miles between Monc- 
ton and Winnipeg are to be built by the gov- 
ernment and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
for fifty years at a rental of 3 per cent. of the 
cost after the first seven years. At the end of 
that period the Grand Trunk is to have the priv- 
ilege of renewing the lease for another fifty 
years, providing the government does not wish 
to operate the railway itself. From Winnipeg 
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A PART OF THE WINNIPEG YARDS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


to the Rocky Mountains, the government guar- 
antees three-quarters of the bond issue, the limit 
of the guarantee to be thirteen thousand dollars 


ainile. Through the mountains, the government 


guarantees the interest on three-fourths of the 
bonds, the Grand Trunk Railway Company guar- 
anteeing the other fourth ; in addition, the gov- 
ernment is to pay the interest on the bonds of 
this part of the line for seven years. <A thou- 
sand miles of this new transcontinental railway 
will be in the prairie country—the great wheat 
country. It will give access to millions of acres 
of land now too far from the railway to be 
profitably cultivated on a large scale. Lying 
from one hundred to two hundred miles north 
of the Canadian Pacific, the new transcontinental 
will entirely avoid the arid area that every other 
transcontinental in North America encounters 
to a greater or less extent. From Winnipeg to 
Edmonton, nine hundred miles, the new road 
will pass through a continuous wheat country, 
into which the settlers are now flocking by the 
thousands, snapping up every homestead within 
twenty-five or thirty miles of the line, or where 
it is supposed to be (there are found different 
surveys), and eagerly buying up the cheap land 
in private possession. Many of the old-timers 
declare that the Grand Trunk will run through 
the best part of western Canada, and yet it is 
precisely the part that is as yet scarcely touched 
by civilization. Haunted by a fear of the north, 
the settlers of western Canada have had an in- 
clination to stay near the boundary line ; but now, 
with the knowledge that the climate is perhaps 


milder to the north,—where the warm winds 
from the Pacific get a chance to cross low moun- 
tain barriers,—and that the soil is at least as 
fertile, a great wave of population is pouring 
into the Saskatchewan valley. Some go in by 
train and wagon from the east, some journey to 
Edmonton and descend the rushing Saskatche- 
wan,—as mighty a river as the Missouri,—in 
scows and rafts. 


OTHER RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific is still on paper, 
though it is potent paper ; but there are history- 
making roads building three miles a day that 
are scarcely heard of in the United States. 
With little fuss and feathers, but with solid 
achievement, the Canadian Northern is driving 
its main line across the prairies and plains to 
Edmonton, the capital of the north, the jumping- 
off place of the fur trade, the door of the wilder- 
ness. Six thousand men and two thousand 
teams are working like beavers under the ex- 
ecutive direction of McKenzie & Mann, a firm 
of Toronto contractors who are building a trans- 
continental of their own, piecemeal, starting with 
nothing except unlimited nerve and inexhaustible 
energy. Already the rails are laid to Humboldt, 
four hundred and twenty-five miles northwest 
of Winnipeg, and this time next year will see 
them into Edmonton, thirteen hundred miles 
from the eastern terminus at Port Arthur, on 
Lake Superior. Farther north, the Canadian 
Northern is extending its line from Melfort to 
Prince Albert, three hundred and fifty miles 
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north of the boundary. The same company is 
building several shorter extensions and branches 
at various points on its system, the nucleus of 
which was purchased from the Northern Pacific 
several years ago. 

The Canadian Pacific, the national line of 
Canada, as the Union Pacific is the national 
line of the United States, is building vigorously 
on branches in Assiniboia, Manitoba, and Al- 
berta. It has not the slightest intention of 
abandoning the rich north country to its rivals. 
The same country is spending twenty million 
dollars in reducing grades and curvatures on 
its main line and in other betterments. Its 
earnings from operation this year are forty-six 
million dollars, to say nothing of its income 
from its great land grant, which still contains 
twelve million acres. 

Altogether, eighteen hundred miles of rail- 
way are now going down in the prairies and 
mountains of western and Pacific Canada as fast 
as money and men can do the work, and there 
are three thousand miles of ‘live projects,” 
not counting the long talked of railway to Hud- 
son’s Bay, from the wheat fields, which, rumor 
asserts, the Canadian Northern will build as 
soon as its engines are whistling for Edmonton. 
By the Hudson’s Bay route, the distance from 
the wheat fields of the golden west to Liver- 
pool will be reduced a thousand miles. Those 
who believe in this route declare that the time 
is coming when the bulk of the wheat of western 
Canada, and even some from the Northern 
States, will go to Europe vw an inland sea that 





is to-day visited only*by Hudson’s Bay Company 
supply boats and American whalers. 


THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 


Rapidly as the railways proceed, they cannot 
keep up with the settlers who come in ever- 
increasing numbers from the old world, eastern 
Canada, and the United States. The most in- 
teresting feature of this population-movement 
is the American contribution. Eight years ago, 
some 46 Americans moved from the United 
States to Canada. These were the scouts of an 
army that now crosses the boundary in a force 
of approximately 50,000 a year. In the fiscal 
year of 1902-03, the invading Americans num- 
bered 49,000, officially counted ; for the fiscal 
year just past, they numbered 46,000. Thou- 
sands of Americans cross into Canada without 
being counted. The picturesque prairie schooner 
still conveys land-seekers in the west. Wan- 
derers in prairie schooners have been seen at 
Calgary, in Alberta, two thousand miles from 
their starting-place in Iowa and Nebraska. It 
was thought that when the total immigration 
into Canada reached 128,000 year before last it 
had reached its maximum, but last year added 
130,000 new-comers to the population, despite 
the fact that one of the world’s periodical tides 
of migration is again ebbing. From Great 
Britain and Ireland came 49,000 hopeful people, 
tired of the parsimony and scanty doles of an 
old civilization to the unfavored many, seeking 
the generous bounty of a new land. Over- 
crowded Austria contributed 7,229 ; Germany, 
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PLOWING NEAR MYRTLE, MANITOBA, 


2,985 ; France and Belgium, 2,392 ; Russia and 
Finland, 2,806 ; Scandinavia, 4,208, and 13,470 
came from various other nations. And of this 
population so highly desirable at least 60 per 
cent. goes on to the farms. While the hun- 
dreds of thousands that swarm to our -shores 
seek the great cities, for the most part the bulk 
of Canada’s immigrants speed from the Atlantic 
seaboard straight across the continent to the 
rich prairies that but await their Midas touch 
to turn to golden grain. 


WHY THE AMERICANS MOVE. 


Practically all of the American immigrants find 
their homes in the cities, villages, and spacious 
farms of the west. As a considerable portion 
of the British immigration lodges in eastern 
Canada, the American invasion looms relatively 
larger in the west than it is, compared with the 
whole human influx into Canada. Why do 
these Americans, the very cream of the farming 
population of the wealthy American west, seek 
homes in a foreign country? Briefly, the an- 
swer is to be found in the lure of free or cheap 
lands in western Canada and the inducement to 
turn the old farm into cash at high prices. 
Farms in Iowa and Illinois are worth from 
seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars an acre. Farms in western Canada that in 
their virgin state will produce larger crops may 
be had for the taking or for from five dollars to 
fifteen dollars an acre. To these lands turn 
also the American tenant farmer and the hired 
man. ‘The free lands in the humid part of the 
republic’s west are gone. Population has crowd- 
ed up to the one hundred and first meridian, 
the general western limit of the humid belt. 
Beyond lies the cattle country and irrigation. 


The American farmer with a family of growing 
boys around him sees no way to keep the family 
together but to emigrate to the last free-land 
country on the continent, western Canada,— 
“the last west.” So he sells out, moves west, 
and settles his sons around him ; together, they 
may homestead and purchase several thousand 
acres. They will put this cheap land into 
wheat, plowing with traction engines that drive, 
simultaneously, nine furrows through the pri- 
meval sod. They may reasonably count on 
twenty bushels to the acre, which is less than the 
Manitoba average for more than twenty years. 
In years of high prices there is a fortune in a 
single crop. Good farmers sometimes get forty 
and fifty bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 
what such yields mean in these days of dollar 
wheat ! 


HELPING THE MOVER MOVE. 


The situation is taken advantage of by the 
Canadian government, with the best immigration 
bureau in the world, which has fourteen agen- 
cies in the principal cities of the west, working 
ceaselessly to get the American farmer to cross 
the line and “take a look ;” by the Canadian 
railways, and by the great land companies, the 
largest of which are controlled and managed 
by Americans. One of these companies has 
twenty-five hundred agents in the United States. 
Between public and private effort, the Ameri- 
can west is flooded with persuasive “litera- 
ture” describing the attractions of western Can- 
ada. The warmth of the welcome Americans 
and American capital receive in western Can- 
ada tends to keep the ball rolling. Ameri- 
cans and Canadians are so much alike that they 
fraternize wonderfully well in this new coun- 
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A FARM SCENE NEAR EMERSON, MANITOBA. 


try,—much better, in fact, than English and 
Canadians. Forty-six States and Territories 
contribute to Canada’s new population. Min- 
nesota leads the list ; then comes North Dakota. 
Other States that send many home-seekers are 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Utah, whence the Mormons are migrating in 
large numbers to Alberta. 


A BOUNTIFUL WHEAT CROP. 


This year, Canada West has a fine crop of 
wheat. At one time it promised 25 bushels to 
the acre, or a total of more than 80,000,000 
bushels. Then the rust came, and there was a 
temporary fright, but now the crop is half 
tlreshed and the reports show an average of 
about 17 bushels to the acre, or approximately 
a 60,000,000-bushel crop. Some sections have 
had phenomenal crops. Thousands of farmers 
have averaged 25 bushels to the acre and sold their 
wheat for from 90 cents to a dollar. One Man- 
itoba farmer refused to sell his wheat before it 
was cut on an estimate of 33 bushels to the acre. 
There was nearer 40. This same farmer bought 
his land four years ago for $3 an acre and has 
just sold it for $18. One farmer had 54 bushels 
to the acre on one piece and 37 bushels to the 
acre on his whole farm. Another farmer got 
404} bushels to the acre, another 38, another 
35, and so on. Onesold 8,000 bushels for $1.03 
a bushel. 

So much better did western Canada fare this 
year than the Northwestern spring-wheat States 
that the farmers of northern Minnesota desire to 
have the duty on seed wheat from Canada remit- 
ted, else they will have trouble next year in get- 
ting good seed for their fields. The quality of 
this western-Canadian wheat is good, though not 
so good this year asin others. No. 1 hard grade 


is still common at Winnipeg, but at Minneapolis 
it is a candidate for the museum. Western 
Canada’s prosperity is not all told in the tale of 
wheat. It has 50,000,000 bushels of oats, 10,- 
000,000 bushels of barley, and splendid crops of 
potatoes, flax, rye, and vegetables. It will sell 
$10,000,000 worth of live stock. This year’s 
agricultural round-up means nearly $90,000,000 
for about 60,000 actual farmers. 


ACTIVE TOWNS AND CITIES. 


These figures may explain the prosperity and 
growth of the towns and cities. Winnipeg has 
seventy-five thousand people and is adding 
fifteen thousand a year. Her people believe 
she will have half a million in 1930. This year, 
she had the Dominion exhibition, which was 
attended by two hundred thousand people. 
Block after block of new warehouses and job- 
bing stores tell the story of the city’s solid 
progress. And American men and American 
capital are taking a considerable part in this 
progress. The Canadian Pacific Railway is 
erecting a new hotel and station at a cost of 
$1,200,000; it is spending $800,000 on new 
shops and yards, said to be the largest in- 
dividual railway yards in the world. The 
Canadian Northern is planning similar improve- 
ments. The building permits for this year in 
Winnipeg will aggregate $10,000,000. ©Winni- 
peg now handles more wheat, each year, than 
any other city on the continent save Minne- 
apolis. The great terminal elevators are not here, 
however, but at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
on Lake Superior, where the elevator capacity 
already reaches sixteen million bushels and thie 
largest elevator in the world has been built. 

All the little cities and towns of the west are 
flourishing. Regina, the Northwest Territorial 
capital, has six thousand peopie and is crect- 
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ing a block of houses each month. The promise 
of autonomy for the territories means much to 
Regina,—and autonomy is promised by both 
parties in case of victory at the elections. Prince 
Albert, two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Regina, at the extremity of a railway line that 
runs through a district that has been settled by 
Americans in droves, considers itself one of the 
coming cities of the west. In the far northwest, 
Edmonton and Strathcona, at the terminus of 
one branch of the Canadian Pacific, await the 
coming of the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and discount the future. In the 
heart of a rich general farming region, Edmon- 
ton counts much on the agricultural riches of 
the distant Peace River country, where at 59 
degrees north latitude the wheat plant flourishes 
and bears bountifully. To-day, it is the great 
depot of the fur trade of the north country, even 
to the Arctic Ocean. Single cars of furs worth 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars are often 
consigned to Montreal from Edmonton. In the 
two towns, there are now nine thousand people, 
and eight hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
building has been done this year. 


A GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


To the south, in the heart of the cattle coun- 
try, lies Calgary, solidly built of stone and brick, 
boasting eleven thousand people and the most 
metropolitan aspect between Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Calgary sets great store by the 
immense irrigation  enter- 
prise the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has here undertaken. 
This part of the west needs 
irrigation as crop insurance, 
though three years out of 
five itt may raise good crops 
without it. The railway 
company plans to spend five 
million dollars to redeem 
three million acres of its 
lands,—by far the largest ir- 
rigation undertaking in all 
America. A main canal one 
hundred and twenty miles 
long is to be built, and work 
is now far advanced on the 
first section. It is hoped to 
have water on four hundred 
thousand acres of land by 
next fall. An American 
company is prepsring to 
spend eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars on a sugar 
plant, which will. be the sec- 
ond largest on the continent. 


Pe 


to utilize the sugar beets that are to be raised 
on a part of these irrigated lands. The lands will 
be sold at a nominal price. The speculator is io 
be barred out, and actual farmers will, be sought 
in the irrigated regions of the American West. 

Medicine Hat, in western Assiniboia, with 
abundant natural gas and a great range country, 
is prospering. Moose Jaw, at the junction of 
the Soo-Pacific and the Canadian Pacific, is grow- 
ing rapidly. Brandon, the second city of Manito- 
ba, has spent seven hundred thousand dollars in 
buildings this year. Portage la Prairie, the 
third city in the province, situated in one of 
the most fertile wheat regions in America, 
shows remarkable growth. 


WHAT THE FUTURE MAY BRING. 


All of this rapid material advance raises the 
question, what will the future bring? Ten years 
ago, the maximum wheat crop of western Can- 
ada was 20,000,000 bushels. In 1902, it was 
67,000,000 bushels ; the next bumper crop will 
take the total yield of wheat to 100,000,000 
bushels. It takes 117 miles of cars to handle the 
grain grown on the Canadian Pacific alone. Ten 
years ago, the acreage devoted to wheat was 
1,000,000 acres ; to-day, it is 3,500,000, and next 
year it will be 4,500,000. With the wholesale 
building of railways now beginning, the area 
under cultivation should increase fully as rapidly 
in the next decade as in that just past. By 
1915, then, there will be about ten million acres 





THE GREATEST IRRIGATION WORK IN AMERICA, 


(Scene on the “ main ditch ”’—60 feet wide at the bottom—of the Canadian Pacific’s 


undertaking at Calgary.) 








GRAIN ELEVATORS AT HARTNEY, MANITOBA, 


devoted to wheat in western Canada, giving 
an average crop of 200,000,000 bushels. The 
highest estimate of the wheat crop of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, this year, is 160,000,000 
bushels ; 220,000,000 bushels is the largest crop 
ever raised by the Northwestern wheat States. 
In ten years, western Canada will be producing 
more wheat than the American hard spring 
wheat country. There will be two million peo- 
ple instead of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the men, the implements, the capital, 
and the railways to harvest and move the enor- 
mous crop. 

It has been estimated that of the 230,000,000 
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acres included in what is 
usually meant by western 
Canada,—Manitoba, Alber. 
ta, Assiniboia, and Saskatch- 
ewan,—170,000,000 lie with. 
in the humid region ani are 
suitable for wheat-raising. 
Assuming that no more than 
40,000,000 acres will ever be 
devoted to wheat, western 
Canada will one day raise 
800,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, — some 50,000,000 
more than the largest wheat 
crop the whole of the United 
States has ever produced. 
Some enthusiasts have im- 
agined that these 40,000,000 
acres will be sown to wheat 
by 1925; but as the total plowed area of west- 
ern Canada does not now exceed 6,000,000 acres, 
this is not probable. It took the United States 
twenty years to increase its wheat acreage 20,- 
000,000. It is possible that by 1925 western 
Canada will have 25,000,000 acres in wheat, 
which will mean an annual production of 500,- 
000,000 bushels. 

To-day, practically all of the wheat of west- 
ern Canada, except what is consumed at home, 
is exported to Great Britain, either in the berry 
or as flour. Winnipeg, Rat Portage, and Mon- 
treal have large flour mills now, and the ex- 
ports of flour, last year, were 1,300,000 barrels. 











A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF ROLAND, MANITOBA. 
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MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, ON A SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


These mills wili probably more and more take 
the export business away from American mills 
as the wheat-consumption of the United States 
overtakes production, unless the United States 
should see the light and remove the duty on 
wheat. In that case, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern would at once extend their lines 
into western Canada, and a large part of the 
Canadian wheat would go to Minneapolis and 
Duluth for milling or export. The farmers of 
western Canada would welcome the resulting 
competition of markets. 

The tremendous multiplication of the wheat- 
production of western Canada which will take 
place in the next few years is not likely seriously 
to distur» the world’s markets. The United 
States will gradually cease exporting wheat, and 
Canada will as gradually fill the gap. The pros- 
pect is, therefore, that western Canada need have 


no fear of reducing its income per busliel on ac- 
count of its increasing contribution to the num- 
ber of bushels. If this prospect is realized, im- 
migration into western Canada, especially from 
the United States, will be so greatly stimulated 
that within half a generation the Canadian west 
will be as well populated as Minnesota and the 
Dakotas are to-day. It will then have more than 
three million people, and will be so powerful in 
the Dominion councils, by reason of its popula- 
tion and wealth, that it will rule Canada. Even- 
tually, all the great questions concerning the fu- 
ture relations of the United States and Canada 
will be settled, so far as Canada is concerned, 
between Lake: Superior and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. One day the valley of the Saskatchewan 
will mean as much to Canada as the valley of 
the Mississippi means to the United States at 
the present time. 








THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 


BY FLORENCE E. WINSLOW. 


HE presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
lent to the sessions of the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention, in Boston, last month, an.absorb- 
ing interest. He came as guest in response to the 
invitation of the presiding bishop of the Ameri- 
can Church, but the attractive personality of 
Dr. Davidson, his democratic simplicity, his dig- 
nity, his spirituality, his spontaneous adaptation 
to American institutions, made him at once the 
guest not only of the convention but of the city, 
and not guest alone, but friend. 

The convention began on October 5, with a 
solemn opening service, at which over eighty 
bishops, with the clerical officials of the two 
houses into which the convention is divided, 
occupied the great chancel of Trinity Church, 
the entire body of the church being allotted to 
the delegates, clerical and lay members of the 
lower house, the representatives of over sixty 
dioceses, and of twenty-one missionary juris- 
dictions. Nearly a thousand men partook of 
the Communion, administered by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Bishop Tuttle, presid- 
ing bishop of the Church in the United States. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, the chosen preacher, 
emphasized the responsibility of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the matter of Christian 
unity, and with large liberality urged the Church 
to advance toward union with other Christian 
bodies in a spirit of inclusiveness rather than 
of exclusiveness. 

following the services, the organization of 
the House of Deputies resulted in the election 
of a new president, Dr. Randolph H. McKim, of 
Washington, while Bishop Tuttle, senior bishop 
of the Church in order of consecration, succeeded 
the venerable Bishop Clark, deceased. Bishop 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts, became chairman 
of the house. A proposal to make the office of 
presiding bishop elective was at an early date 
rejected by the bishops. A picturesque scene 
was that when the archbishop was escorted to 
the platform of the House of Deputies, sitting in 
Emmanuel Church in conjunction with the 
House of Bishops, by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, 
Dr. Roberts, and Mr. George Foster Peabody. 

Nearly a week of the time of the House of 
Deputies was occupied in the discussion of a 
proposed new canon on marriage and divorce. 
Unpopular when first suggested in the conven- 
tion, the advocates of this new and stringent 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


law steadily gained ground until the lower 


house was almost evenly divided upon the sub- 
ject, while the bishops were so far in favor of 
its provisions that they no doubt stood ready to 
adopt it should the lower house legislate in its 
favor. The disputed section, which caused a 
notable debate, in which some fifty of the dele- 
gates took part, is as follows: “No minister 
knowingly, after due inquiry, shall solemnize 
the marriage of any person who has a divorced 
husband or wife still living, if such husband or 
wife has been put away for any cause arising 
after marriage.” An appended section on dis- 
cipline provides that if the minister believes 
that persons seeking the sacraments of the 
Church have been married otherwise than as 
the law of God and of the Church allows, lhe 
must, before administering them, consult his 
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bishop, unless the applicants be in danger of 
death or innocent parties in a suit for adultery. 

‘The matter came before the house in the form 
of a majority report from a special committee 
appointed in San Francisco, Mr. Francis A. 
Lewis, of Pennsylvania, being its most prominent 
sponsor. A minority report, presented by the 
Rey. Dr. Lewis Parks, of New York, which 
for the purpose of simplifying legislation was 
afterward withdrawn, urged the continuance, 
with certain amendments, of the present canon, 
which allows remarriage after divorce to the in- 
nocent party in a suit for adultery. So many of 
the prominent men in the convention made 
speeches against the canon, that it was a surprise 
when, upon a vote taken in committee of the 
whole, it was found that a majority of the votes 
were in favor of its adoption, the vote standing 
214 for to 191 against. This was merely a ten- 
tative vote, as the canon, in order to become a 
law, must be passed by a majority of the dioceses, 
voting by orders. The final debate before the 
house was opened by Dr. Huntington, of New 
York, speaking for the minority. His claim 
that the State as well as the Church represented 
God to the world, and that both should move 
together for the protection of the home and so- 
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DR. RANDOLPH H. M’KIM. 


(President of the House of Deputies.) 
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BISHOP TUTTLE, OF MISSOURI. 
(Presiding bishop of the Church in the United States.) 


ciety, was most effective. Judge Joseph Packard, 
of Baltimore, was a speaker on the same side, 
while for the majority report able closing ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, of New York; Mr. T. W. Bagot, and Dr. 
Davenport. After joining in solemn prayer for 
guidance, on a vote takerr by dioceses and or- 
ders, the convention voted down the canon. In 
the clerical vote of sixty-one dioceses voting, 
thirty voted aye, twenty-one nay, and ten were 
divided. A divided diocese counting in the neg- 
ative, the motion was lost. In the lay order, 
but fifty-five dioceses voted, twenty-five in favor, 
twenty-four against, six divided. The vote was 
lost by one diocese in the clerical and three in 
the lay order.* 

The opponents of the new canon are one 
with its advocates in their estimation of the im- 
portance of the leadership of the Episcopal 
Church in the effort to safeguard the home and 
protect society from the evils of divorce ; they 
differ only as to method. 

The movement for a more stringent divorce 
law has been influential in creating a healthful 
public opinion, and by a movement recently in- 
augurated the Episcopal Church has secured the 
assistance of several Christian bodies whose 


divorce cases, was reported to the convention as these pages 
went to press. 
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clergy will in the future refuse to remarry per- 


sons divorced for causes other than the law of 
God allows. A new committee, to consist of 
bishops, clergymen, and laymen, was appointed 
in Boston. It will petition the legislatures in 
the various States and Territories to consider 
the evils wrought by the lax divorce laws, and 
to adopt such legislation as will reduce the stat- 
utory grounds on which divorce may be granted. 

An ever-troublesome question, the change of 
the Church’s name, has again been before the 
House of Deputies. A committee appointed at 
the last convention to consider the advisability 
of a change, and to suggest the new name, re- 
ported adversely, and the convention was glad 
to adopt the report and to drop the matter. The 
persistent advocates of the change, however, 
brought in a new resolution, urging that the 
words Protestant Episcopal be dropped from the 
title-page of the Prayer Book. This, too, was dis- 
posed of. 

The proposition to group the dioceses of the 
Church into provinces, so that business too large 
for the diocesan councils and too local for the 
General Convention may be settled in provincial 
congresses, was a prominent subject of discus- 
sion. If eventually arranged, the province will 
become the unit of representation, and the num- 
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BISHOP DOANE, OF ALBANY. 


ber of delegates in the House of Deputies be 
greatly diminished. This would facilitate legis- 
lation by reducing the number of subjects to be 
discussed and diminishing the number of de- 
baters. 5 

If the legislative action of the General Con- 
vention was somewhat negative in character, its 
spiritual enthusiasm was unbounded, and its 
missionary spirit showed a genuine conversion. 
It gave some of its best hours to sessions of the 
Board of Missions, which have often heretofore 
been relegated to odd corners, listening to all of 
its missionary bishops in turn. The woman's 
auxiliary presented $150,000 at its solemn tr- 
ennial service, a special offering which in no 
way interferes with its usual gifts. In a large 
hall, missionary meetings, so crowded that it 
was hard to gain entrance, were held each day, 
both morning and afternoon, and at each large 
collections were gathered by the missionaries 
who presented their special mission study 
classes, and missionary exhibits, instructed the 
people, and three great missionary mass meet- 
ings, held in the largest audience halls in Boston, 
and addressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other prominent speakers, were so over: 
crowded that the speakers repeated their ad- 
dresses at immense overflow meetings. 























PRINCE MIRSKY, RUSSIA’S NEW MINISTER OF 
THE INTERIOR. 


BY HERMAN ROSENTHAL. 


7. appointment of Prince Peter Dmitrie- 

vich Sviatopolk-Mirsky as Russian minis- 
ter of the interior to succeed the late von Plehve 
was a severe blow to the ascendency of that ring 
of reactionary bureaucrats which of late years 
has been dominant in the political affairs of the 
empire. The Czar has evidently found sufficient 
courage to partially 
disentangle himself from 
the intrigues and influ- 
ence of the ‘autocratic 
terrorists” led by Pobie- 


donostseff and some of 
the grand dukes. He has 


apparently at last fully 
realized the dangers of 
the disintegrating policy 
of the Plehve rég/me. The 
serious reverses in the far 
Kast and the alarming 
disturbances in the in- 
terior of the empire have 
brought Russia to the 
verge of national disaster, 
which, it is believed, can 
be averted by the appoint- 
ment of a more liberal 
minister with a blameless 
record, 

Sviatopolk-Mirsky, says 
the writer Struve in the 
Osvobojhdenie, assumes 
the duties of his office 
under very trying cireum- 
stances, 





He does not bring with him the weighty authority 
of Count Loris Melikoff, the reform-dictator in the 
reign of Alexander II., who had won distinction as a 
great general. Heis not, however, a stupid reactionary 
like his predecessors, who, with their wild Asiatic 
methods, disappointed even their master, Pobiedonost- 
seff. He is not a police genius like Plehve, who in 
defeating the hydra of terrorism inspired it with new 
force, which finally led to his ruin. 


_ It is generally agreed that Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
1s a good man, hitherto little known to the po- 
litical world. It is known, however, that he 
did not approve of the aggressive speech made 
by the Czar on January 30, 1895, wherein he 





PRINCE PETER SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKY. 


(Who succeeds the late von Plehve as Russian 
minister of the interior.) 


designated the wishes of the zemstvos for wider 
autonomy as foolish fancies. In some circles, 
the new minister is even regarded as a Liberal. 

Prince Peter Dmitrievich Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
was born in 1857, of a family which traces its 
descent from Rurik. Has father, Prince Dmitri 
Ivanovich, was a well-known general, having 
distinguished himself 
in the Caucasus, the 
Crimean War, and in the 
Turkish war of 1877-78. 
in which he participated 
in the storming of Kars. 
Prince Peter entered the 
army after graduating 
from the Military School 
of Pages. His first ap- 
pointment was to the regi- 
ment of the Imperial 
Hussars, whence he was 
transferred, at the begin 
ning of the Turkish war, 
to the staff of the com. 
mander-in-chief of the 
Caucasian Army. He 
was commended by his 
superiors for his cool 
courage in various battles. 
Completing his studies in 
the Military Academy of 
St. Petersburg, he was 
attached, in 1881, to the 
staff of the governor-gen- 
eral of the Odessa district. 
Subsequently he became 
a regimental commander, and in 1886 was made 
chief of staff of the third grenadier division. In 
1895, he was intrusted with administrative work 
as governor of Penza. ‘Two years later he was 
made governor of Yekaterinoslaf. In 1900, he 
became assistant minister of the interior and com- 
mander of a special corps of gendarmes. In 
1902, the prince received the appointment of gov- 
ernor-general of the northwestern governments 
of Vilna, Kovno, and Grodno, which position he 
retained until his recent promotion to the min- 
istry of the interior. His record in his various 
administrative offices shows him to have enjoyed 
the confidence and the favor of the people. 
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Hence, it is quite clear that the government, in 
appointing him, is endeavoring to create an at- 
mosphere of conciliation and concession. 

There is no justification, however, for the as 
sumption that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky may 
immediately grant real concessions. He has 
himself repeatedly announced his policy (to the 
correspondent of the Echo de Paris) to the mem- 
bers of the press at Vilna, and on various occa- 
sions in St. Petersburg, and has made it quite 
clear that radical changes should not be ex- 
pected. At the same time, it will be his en- 
deavor to make effective the programme out- 
lined in the Czar’s manifesto of February 26, 
1903. He expects to carry it out on a broad, 
honest, and liberal basis, without affecting the 
principles of the existing order of things,— 
meaning thereby the principles of autocracy. 
According to him, the rural assemblies (the 
zemstvos) must receive the greatest possible 
freedom and autonomy. This he regards as 
the best means for counteracting ‘“ parliamen- 
tarism,” which is “utterly unsuited for Russia.” 
Concerning the Jews, the new minister has 
said: “JI am not an enemy of the Jews, yet if 
we should give them equal rights with the 
Greek Orthodox Russians they would soon at- 
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tain too much importance.” For the time be. 
ing, he expects to treat them with great consid. 
eration, and will especially endeavor to improve 
the condition of the Jewish masses, for «the 
best results may be obtained by good treatment.” 
He also stated that even though he is ever ready 
to fight the terrorists, he is yet a friend of the 
students and willing to make allowance for 
youthful exuberance. 

From the latest accounts, it appears that the 
prince has already dismissed a large number of 
Plehve’s former body-guard ; that he has recalled 
from exile Dervise, the president, and Milyukoy, 
the council member, of the zemstvos of T'ver, 
who were exiled by Plehve for recommending 
the transfer of a money grant from the parochial 
schools to those of the communities, and that 
he has put a stop to the summary expulsion of 
Jews from certain villages. After a careful sur- 
vey of the entire situation, however, the truth 
that stands out most obviously and insistently 
is summed up in the statement that, notwith- 
standing indubitably good intentions, Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky will not be able to effect any substantial 
reforms until the whole Russian ruling system 
is changed—until the autocracy has been super- 
seded by some form of constitutional government. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE 


Q F Hungary we k.ow that, although a mem- 
ber of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
she is in reality an independent, self-governing 
state, and that she does not stand behind other 
civilized countries in the matter of progress. 
The intellectual and sentimental life of the Hun- 
garian people is in perfect accord with the inde- 
pendent, national, political life of all the civil- 
ized world, under the same conditions which 
make for the progress and welfare of all na- 
tions. Of the present state of Hungarian cul- 
ture, a graphic and convincing proof is furnished 
by the fact that the country can boast of fifty 
daily newspapers, both morning and evening. 
Hungary has also about two hundred weeklies 
dealing with politics alone, as well as others de- 
voted to literature, religion, political economy, 
and industry. The Hungarian press which deals 
with artistic and literary criticism is very promi- 
nent, and the periodicals devoted to wit and 
humor are no less famous. 

The most prominent and the best-known Hun- 
garian daily is the Budapesti Hirlap (Budapest 
News), which advocates the political views and 
aspirations of Count Albert Apponyi, the world- 
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famous statesman, and, accordingly, it is the chief 
organ of Hungarian chauvinism. The Budapesti 
Hirlap is the leading newspaper of Hungary. 
Its name stands 
for the leader in 
every important 
movement in the 
life of the nation. 
It supports every 
idea and agita- 
tion for the 
growth of nation- 
al efficiency. It 
defends and pro- 
motes every na- 
tional ambition 
for moral and 
material prog: 
ress. Its editor 
and owner, Eu- 
gene Rakosi, is a 
figure of interna- 
tional fame. He 
is also well known as a playwright, an esthete, 
and a scientist who, at home and abroad, lias ac- 





RAKOSI-JENO (EUGENE RAKOSI). 
(Editor of the Budapesti Hirlap.) 
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quired fame and glory for his journal, and for 
himself as author, scientist, and politician. 

Almost all the great dailies are published in 
the capital. Besides the Budapesti Hirlap, the 
most prominent are the Pesti Hirlap (Pest News), 
which supports the political views of Baron 
Desider Banffy, the former premier of Hungary ; 
the .lz Ujsdg (The News), being the organ of 
the present prime minister, Count Stephan 
Tisza; the Pesti Napléd (Pest Daily), an inde- 
pendent paper, and the Magyar Hirlap (Hun 
garian News), which is liberal in politics. 
The Magyarorsedg (Hungary), Budapest, the 
Kgyetértés (Unity), and the Fiiggetlenség (Inde. 
pendence) are devoted to the independent and 
so-called Kossuth party politics. The Magyar 
Allam (Hungarian State) is strongly conserva- 
tive, while the A/lkotmadny (Constitution) repre- 
sents the interests of the People’s party, or, more 
correctly, the Catholic Church. There is also a 
journal published in behalf of the Protestant 
Church, the Magyar Szé (Hungarian Word), and 
another, the Hazank (Our Country), which pro- 
motes agrarian interests. In Budapest, there 
are also some good journals edited in the Ger- 
man language. The most noteworthy of these 
18 the Pester Lloyd. Other well-known German 
papers are the Neues Pester Journal, the Tagblatt, 
and the Neues Politisches Volksblatt. 

Among the periodicals devoted to literature, 
the following are worthy of note: the Vasar- 
napi Ujsdg (Sunday News), over fifty years old, 
and edited by Count Nicholas Nagy, and the Uj 


Idék (New Times). The latter is edited by Frank 
Herczeg, the best-known living Hungarian novel- 
ist, and probably the ablest after Jékai. The 
Vasdrnapi Ujsdg has the support of the older, 
the Uj 1dék that of the younger, literary genera- 
tion. Both of these periodicals are illustrated, 
and are excellently printed. Other important 
periodicals are the Hét (The Week), edited by 
the celebrated poet, Joseph Kiss; the J/évendé 
(The Future), the Magyar Geniusz (Hungarian 
Genius), and the Orszdg Vildg (Country and 
World). Of the Hungarian monthly periodicals, 
we must mention the Budapesti Szemle (Budapest 
Review), which is edited by the noted critic, 
Paul Gyulai, who 1s also a professor of the Hun- 
garian Academy, and the Magyar Szalén (Hun- 
garian Salon). 

The Kakas Marton (Martin Rooster) and the 
Borsszem Janké are the two best-known of the 
Hungarian comic papers. The former uses its 
ready wit against the party in power, while the 
latter is always on the “near side of the dough,” 
—in behalf of the government. The name 
Borsszem Janké is scarcely translatable into 
English, but “Pea Size Johnny” is about as 
near as it can be rendered. 

Besides these political, literary, and comic 
papers, there are numerous others in Hungary 
devoted to all kinds of professions, to the trades, 
the industries, etc., every one of which can be 
rightfully considered as equal to the correspond- 
ing product of other countries. 

Joun. Skorruy. 
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RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EDWARD A. MOSELEY. 


(Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


A GLANCE at the published statistics is suf- 

ficient to show that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of railroad acci- 
dents since 1902, but a mere comparison of 
totals is of little or no value. What is wanted 
is a statement of causes and some practicable 
suggestions concerning remedies. The chief ob- 
ject for which accident statistics are gathered is 
the improvement of conditions,—the indication 
of such remedial measures as will add to the 
safety of life and limb. It may be a matter of 
interest to the statistician to know that the total 
of certain classes of accidents is greater or less 
now than formerly, but such information pos 
sesses little interest for the general public. What 
the public wants to know is why railroad acci 
dents are increasing, and it has become apparent 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the great thing to be accomplished by its statis 
tics is that they shall indicate that why with suf. 
ficient clearness to suggest a remedy. 

On March 3, 1901, the President approved an 
act which makes it “the duty of the general 
manager, superintendent, or other proper officer 
of every common carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce by railroad to make to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at its office in Washing- 


ton, D. C., a monthly report, under oath, of all 
collisions of trains, or where any train or part. 
of a train accidentally leaves the track, and of all 
accidents which may occur to its passengers, or 
to its employees while in the service of such com 
mon carrier and actually on duty, which report. 
shall state the nature and causes thereof, and the 
circumstances connected therewith.” 

Publication of the causes of railway accidents, 
as reported by the railroad companies them- 
selves, places the salient facts pertaining to 
then before the people and affords a basis for 
intelligent action in the introduction of reme- 
dies which will safeguard the lives and limbs of 
travelers and employees upon railroads. The 
commission, therefore, publishes quarterly bul- 
letins based upon these monthly reports. In 
these bulletins, the total number of accidents re- 
ported in each quarter is given. The accidents 
are separated into classes, and the causes of the 
most prominent train accidents reported are 
given. Twelve of these quarterly bulletins, cov- 
ering the years ending-June 30, 1902, 1903, and 
1904, have already been published. The classifi 
cation adopted and the total of accidents reported 
for the three years above mentioned are shown 
in the following table : 
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There are certain accidents which occur with 
more or less regularity and frequency on rail- 
roads that may properly be called unavoidable. 
Such are accidents due to exceptional elemental 
disturbances, entirely unexpected landslides or 
washouts, want of ordinary precaution on the 
part of passengers or employees, malicious tam- 
pering with roadway or equipment, broken rails, 
etc. Such accidents may be accepted as among 
the ordinary hazards of railroading and be dis- 
missed from our reckoning. We deplore the 
casualties which accompany such accidents, just 
as we deplore the loss of life that accompanies 
the destruction of a ship in a great storm at sea, 
but in the one case as in the other we know that 
no human foresight could have prevented the 
casualty. 

There are casualties, however, which are fair- 
ly preventable, and against the occurrence of 
which travelers and employees upon railroads 
have a right to demand protection. When we 
are told, therefore, that the deaths in railroad 
accidents increased from 2,819 in 1902 to 3,554 
in 1903 and 3,787 in 1904, and that the injuries 
increased from 39,800 in 1902 to 45,977 in 1903 
and 51,343 in 1904, it is important for us to 
know whether the increase was due to prevent- 
able or unpreventable causes. 

It will be observed that the classification in 
the above table separates the train accidents 
from other accidents. ‘This is an important 
distinction, as among the train accidents prop- 
er, such as collisions and derailments, will be 
found practically all the fairly preventable ac- 
cidents, at least so far as passengers are con- 
cerned. Roughly speaking, then, and.consider- 
ing passengers only, we may say that the train 
accidents represent the preventable class, while 
the other accidents, such as “‘ coming in contact 
with overhead bridges, structures at the side of 
track,” etc., ‘falling from cars or engines, or 
while getting on or off,” and “other causes” 
represent the unavoidable accidents. They are 
generally due to negligence on the part of the 
victims themselves. This separation will enable 
us to construct the following table : 





Unpreventable 
accidents. 


Preventable 
accidents. 
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This table shows that the greatest increase in 
the deaths and injuries to passengers during the 





past three years has heen in the preventable 
class. An examination of individual cases, as 
reported in the quarterly bulletins, will disclose 
causes and help to indicate remedies. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE PROBLEM. 


Take item 2 in Bulletin No. 7, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1903. This is a rear collision 
in which 7 persons were killed and 7 injured. 
“A passenger train ran into a freight train ; 
personal injuries aggravated by fire in stoves in 
cars. A brakeman neglected to flag passenger 
train ; had been a train brakeman 16 months.” 
In this case, it is apparent that the whole ques- 
tion of safety depended upon one man,—the 
brakeman who neglected to flag. It would seem 
that a properly operated block system would 
have been an added safeguard, and in all 
probability would have prevented the acci- 
dent. 

Item 8 is a rear collision resulting in 4 deaths 
and 3 injuries, which occurred in spite of the 
block system, and illustrates how greatly the 
safety of trains is dependent upon the vigilance 
and strict attention to duty of employees, even 
where the most approved safety devices are em- 
ployed. ‘Occurred 4 a.M.; passenger train 
ran into two locomotives coupled together ; 
clear block signal wrongfully given. Signal 
man’s attention being momentarily withdrawn 
from his signal levers, a messenger boy, without 
authority, cleared the signal. Signal man’s age, 
19 years 10 months.” This operator was young, 
and obviously of little experience. He un- 
doubtedly disobeyed the rules of the company 
in allowing an unauthorized person to enter the 
tower and have access to the signal levers. 

Item 15 is a rear collision between passenger 
trains, resulting in 23 deaths and 85 injuries, 
which also occurred in spite of the block system, 
and is a further illustration of how completely 
the lives of passengers are in the hands of em- 
ployees. ‘Collision on long tangent; night ; 
engineman, ranning very fast, disregarded dis- 
tant and home block signals, also three red lan- 
terns at different points. This engineman was 
killed. His eyesight was perfect one year be- 
fore the accident. The road has no periodical 
examination or test of enginemen.” 

The engineer had had ample experience, and 
his record was good. There is no explanation 
of his neglect to obey the signals except an un- 
confirmed newspaper statement that before he 
died he said that his attention had been drawn 
away from the signals by some trouble with an 
injector. The fireman was not held in any way 
responsible, as his duty was at his fire, which 
required his entire attention. 
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A THIRD MAN ON THE ENGINE, 


To permit his attention to be distracted by any 
trouble with an injector under such circum- 
stances was certainly inexcusable on the part of 
the engineer ; but whether this be the true ex- 
planation or not, the fact remains that some un- 
usual circumstance caused a momentarily fatal 
lapse on his part. The circumstances in this 
case add weight to the argument, which has been 
extensively agitated of late years, for three men 
on these modern high-speed locomotives. Many 
of these engines are so constructed that it is a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty for the fireman and the 
engineer to communicate with each other while 
the engine is running. The fireman is also com- 
pelled to devote his entire attention to his fire, 
and must be constantly on the alert in order to 
keep steam up to the required pressure. He 
has no time to watch the signals, nor can he 
note the actions of the engineer, and under 
such conditions an engineer might drop dead or 
meet with an accident that would disable him 
for the performance of his duties without the 
fireman knowing anything about it. In such a 
case, the train could easily go to destruction be- 
fore the fireman had had an opportunity to 
prevent it. With a third man on the engine, 
however, whose duty it would be to assist the 
engineer and keep a lookout for signals, this 
danger would be averted. It is fair to assume 
that had there been a third man on the engine 
in the case under discussion, this terrible acci- 
dent would not have occurred. 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 


There are 67 collisions and 1 derailment 
noted in these bulletins, resulting in 270 deaths 
and 734 injuries to passengers and employees, 
which might have been avoided had the block 
system been in use. Twenty collisions, result- 
ing in 70 deaths and 391 injuries to passengers 
and employees, occurred where the block sys- 
tem was in use. The great majority of these 
accidents were caused by the negligence of em- 
ployees, either in giving wrong signals or in 
failing to observe and obey signals properly 
given. Five of these 20 collisions, however, 
resulting in 9 deaths and 44 injuries, occurred 
because the rules of the railroads on which they 
took place did not- require a strict interpreta- 
tion of the block system,—in other words, the 
system was permissive instead of absolute, per- 
mitting two trains to occupy the same block at 
the same time, the following train having in- 
structions to run at reduced speed and keep a 
lookout for the preceding train. It is perhaps 


needless to say that under permissive rules the 
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advantages of the block system are largely neu- 
tralized. Such rules permit the movement of a 
greater number of trains over a given section 
of track in a given time than would be the case 
were the absolute block system in use, and they 
may be necessary, at times, to prevent conges- 
tion of traffic, but wherever permissive blocking 
is allowed it must happen that a great measure 
of the protection afforded by the block system 
is destroyed. 


ERRORS OF TRAIN-DISPATCHERS. 


The greatest number of collisions reported 
in these bulletins were due to failure of the train- 
order system in some of its parts. Dispatchers 
gave wrong orders, or failed to give orders 
where they were required ; operators failed to 
copy orders correctly, or did not deliver orders 
that should have been delivered; conductors 
and engineers misread, misinterpreted, over- 
looked, or forgot orders. Seventy-five accidents 
of this class are noted, resulting in 188 deaths 
and 828 injuries to passengers and employees. 
Many of the most distressing collisions that have 
occurred in this country were due to mistakes 
in orders, and the regularity and frequency with 
which such accidents occur emphasize the neces- 
sity for radical improvement in the methods of 
handling trains by telegraphic orders or the 
abolition of the train-order system entirely. 

It is noteworthy that 4 of the above 75 col- 
lisions, resulting in 14 deaths and 84 injuries to 
passengers and employees, and a property loss 
of nearly one hundred thousand dollars, were 
due to identical mistakes in reading orders,— 
the overlooking of “2nd” or “Second.” The 
following is a typical example of this sort of 
error: “Conductor and engineman of one train 
misread orders. They had a ‘19’ order against 
‘Second No. 1,’ but read it ‘No. 1 ;’ engineman 
was killed. Being on form 19, the order was 
not read by the operator to the conductor and 
engineman.” This mistake caused a butting 
collision between a passenger and a freight 
train, in which 4 persons were killed and 60 in- 
jured. It may be observed that the collision 
at Warrensburg, Mo., on October 10, in which 
30 persons were killed and an equal number ter- 
ribly injured, was another instance of this sort 
of error. Such. identical errors emphasize the 
need of some change in the scheme of number- 
ing or naming trains or in writing the numbers 
or names in dispatchers’ orders. 

A collision between a passenger and a freight 
train, in which 22 persons were killed and 25 
injured, was due, also, to misreading orders. 
The conductor of the freight train read 1 hour 
and 20 minutes, but the order was written 20 
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minutes. Collisions due to operators copying 
orders wrongly or failing to deliver orders are 
numerous. One collision was due to the en- 
gineer of one of the trains misreading the name 
of the station written in his order. Mistakes of 
dispatchers are not so numerous, but there are 
several cases of lap orders and failure to make 
meeting-point. 
OVERWORKED TRAINMEN. 


The following cases (rear collisions resulting 
in five deaths) are typical of a condition con- 
cerning which there has been much complaint 
of late: ‘Local freight standing at station ; 
12 hours late; no flag out ; weather foggy ; 
men on duty 25 hours 30 minutes.” ‘ Engine- 
man failed to properly control speed ; had been 
on duty 22 hours, with 5 hours’ rest within that 
time.” ‘Flagman, who had been ordered to 
hold one of the trains, went into caboose to get 
red light ; sat down to warm himself and dry 
his clothes ; fell asleep ; had been on duty 164 
hours.” : 

It is undeniable that many of the accidents 
which occur are largely contributed to, if not 
directly caused by, the long hours of duty to 
which trainmen are subjected. Could we trace 
the events to their first cause, we should doubt- 
less find that many of those cases of misreading, 
overlooking, or forgetting orders were due to 
the fact that wits were dulled and senses _ be- 
numbed by lack of rest. In the distressing 
wreck at Glenwood, IIl., last summer, in which 
a large number of excursionists were killed and 
injured by a freight train running into a pas- 
senger train, the evidence at the coroner’s in- 
quest showed that the freight engineer (whom, 
the officials of the road said, “ disregarded plain 
orders and acted like a crazy man”) had been 
on duty more than twenty hours. In comment- 
ing on this case, it was pertinently said by one 
of the Chicago papers that “the officials of the 
company might as well fill their engineers and 
firemen with whiskey or drug them with opium 
as to send them out for fifteen and seventeen 
hours of continuous work expecting them to 
keep their heads, apply intelligently the general 
rules of the road, and give exact obedience to 
all orders.” 

It was pointed out on behalf of the company 
in this Glenwood case that the company rules 
permitted employees to take ten hours’ rest after 
they had been on duty sixteen hours. It isa 
universal rule with railroad companies to per- 
mit a period of rest after a certain period of 
duty before employees are called upon to go on 
duty again. But the trouble is that these rules 
are permissive, not mandatory. They do not 


compel employees to take rest unless the em- 
ployees themselves think they need it, and as a 
consequence, the necessities of the roads, grow- 
ing out of the movement of traffic, coupled with 
the greed of the men, who in many cases over- 
work themselves in order to achieve a big 
month’s pay, render the rules of little or no 
effect. 

Again, there is no well-organized system of 
relieving crews on the road after they have been 
on continuous duty for an excessive number of 
hours. It is a common practice, when crews ask 
for rest in the middle of a trip, to run them into 
a side-track out on the road and let them sleep 
on the train before completing the trip. The 
sort of rest that men get while lying down in 
a cramped position on an engine, while fully 
clothed, is not satisfying, and cases are reported 
in our bulletins where men have pulled right 
out of a side-track in the face of an opposing 
train, after such a period of rest, under the im- 
pression that the train had gone. Furthermore, 
the construction that is likely to be placed on 
these rest rules of railroad companies is obvious 
from a quotation of the rule in force on one of 
the most prominent roads in the country, as fol- 
lows: “When train or yard men have been 
over ten hours on continuous duty, they will, 
after arrival at the terminus, be entitled to eight 


hours’ rest without prejudice, except when neces- 


sary to avoid delay to live stock or perishable 
freight.” It will be noted that the period of rest 


_is allowed only after arrival at the terminus, and 


then only when it will not delay the movement 
of live stock or perishable freight. When it is 
considered that in one of the accidents noted 
above the train crew had been on duty 25 hours 
and 30 minutes, and had not yet arrived at the 
terminus, it will be seen how little relief is af- 
forded by such rules in many urgent cases. 
There can be no doubt that the railroads gen- 
erally have worked under many disadvantages 
of late years. The necessities growing out of 
the movement of extraordinary volumes of traffic, 
and the demands of the public for increased and 
faster train service, have taxed the facilities of 
the roads to their utmost, leading to the placing 
of many inexperienced men in responsible posi- 
tions, to the overworking of men, and to a dis- 
regard of many safeguards that under ordinary 
conditions would have been strictly observed. 
There is a tendency in certain quarters to refer 
many of our railroad casualties to the great 
American tendency to rush things, and I have 
even heard it remarked that the public demands 
the service and must accept the dangers in- 
cident thereto ; but this is hardly a fair way of 
looking at the matter, and when the public is 
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confronted with a mass of purely avoidable 
casualties it is proper to ask if it is not time to 
call a halt and insist on the introduction of such 
safeguards as will reduce such casualties to a 
minimum, even though it may result in a lessen- 
ing of the characteristic hurry and bustle with 
which Americans are accustomed to move about 
from place to place. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF REGULATION. 


It is pertinent to inquire if the time has not 
arrived for a more effective system of railway 
regulation, following the example of Great 
Britain. Under the Regulation of Railways Act 
of Great Britain, railway companies are re- 
quired to report accidents to the’ Board of 
Trade, in such form and giving such particulars 
as the board may direct, by the earliest practi- 
cable post after the accident takes place ; and, 
furthermore, the board has power to direct that 
notice of any class of accidents shall be sent to 
them by telegraph immediately after the acci- 
dent takes place. The board may direct an inquiry 
to be made by one of its inspectors into the cause 
of any accident, and, whenever it deems necessary, 
it may call in experts and magistrates to assist its 
inspector in making a more formal investiga- 
tion. The persons holding this formal investiga- 
tion have all the powers of a court of summary 
jurisdiction, and may enter and inspect places 
or buildings, require the attendance of persons 
and answers to such inquiries as they see fit to 
make, enforce the production of books, papers, 
and documents, administer oaths, and are gener- 
ally clothed with such powers as will enable 
them to get at the facts. The inspectors of the 
board, and the persons acting with them in 
making formal inquiries, as set forth above, are 
required to make a report of the results of their 
investigations to the Board of Trade, and the 
Board of Trade is required to make public every 
such report. 

It is also competent for the Board of Trade to 
appoint an inspector, or some person possessing 
legal or special knowledge, to assist coroners in 
holding inquests on the death of persons killed. 
in railway accidents, reports of such inquests to 
be made to the Board of Trade, and to be made 
public in like manner as in the case of a formal 
investigation. There can be no doubt that this 


rigid supervision and investigation of accidents 


tends to promote the safety of both travelers 
and employees, and to the improvements in 
operation and working brought about by the rec- 
ommendations of the board, as a result of these 
investigations, may be attributed a great share 
of the comparative immunity from serious rail- 
way accidents which the people of Great Britain 
enjoy. 

In this connection it is proper to say that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made no 
recent comparisons between the accident statis- 
tics of the United States and those of foreign 
countries, and the recent statement that has 
been going the rounds of the press, purporting 
to give the total of persons killed and injured on 
the railroads of this country in 1904, and mak- 
ing comparisons between this country and Great 
Britain, is entirely unauthorized. The commis. 
sion has made no such comparisons, and the only 
figures for 1904 that have yet been compiled are 
those appearing in this article. 


PROPOSED REFORMS IN AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


Summarizing the remedies suggested by the 
above exhibit of causes, they are : 

1, An extension of the block system as rapidly 
as practicable, and its strict interpretation on 
lines already blocked. 

2. A radical reform in the train-order sys- 
tem as applied to single-track roads, or its en- 
tire abolition, substituting the electric staff or 
tablet system, as has been done in Great Brit- 
ain. 

3. The introduction of rigid rules governing 
the hours of labor of railroad employees engaged 
in train service. 

4. The employment of a third man on all 
modern high-speed locomotives. 

5. An extension of the practice of employing 
two conductors on heavy high-speed trains, one 
to look after the running of the train exclusively 
and the other to look after the tickets, as is now 
the practice on several of the transcontinental 
lines. 

6. The employment of -only experienced men 
in responsible positions. 

7. An extension of second, third, and fourth 
track mileage as rapidly as practicable, to ac- 
commodate the growing necessities of traffic. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 





EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON THE DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE. 


A indorsement of the candidacy of 

Judge Parker from the pen of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland appears in the November num- 
ber of MeClure’s Magazine. Mr. Cleveland begins 
his article with the statement that in the pres- 
ent campaign the personal characteristics of the 
candidates occupy, to an unusual extent, the 
thought of the voters. President Roosevelt’s 
administration of the Presidential office is passed 
over with the remark that it has challenged 
“the anxious reflections of millions of conserva- 
tive and patriotic voters, who neither mistake 
sensationalism for the emphasis of lofty Ameri- 
canism nor have reached such a partisanship as 
allows them to satisfy their conception of the 
duty of suffrage by blind obedience to party 
leadership.” It follows that the necessary 
scrutiny of executive conduct which results 
from this attitude on the part of the opposition 
is inevitably accompanied by a like scrutiny of 
the mental and moral traits of the competing 
candidate. 

In attempting to discover the qualities of 
mind and heart which are characteristic of the 
nominee of the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland 
admits that no evidence derived from his actual 
discharge of executive duty is available, but he 
holds that abundant proof of his fitness for the 
Presidential office is afforded by other means of 
information which are at hand. Judge Parker's 
intent deliberation in reaching conclusions, and 
his inherent judicial conservatism, are qualities 
of mind “so distinctly apparent that they are 
at once seen and known by all who gain the 
slightest knowledge of the man.” 


A FINE LOYALTY TO DUTY. 


Mr. Cleveland further states that he has 
known Judge Parker for more than twenty 
years, and that his first impression of the judge 
as a sincere, honest, and able man has, with time 
and observation, grown to clear and undoubting 
conviction. In this connection, Mr. Cleveland 
recalls the time when he invited Judge Parker 
to Washington and urged him to accept the po- 
sition of First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
and says that he will always remember with ad- 
miration “the fine sense of duty and the frank- 


ness and honesty he manifested as he gave me 
his reasons for declining the appointment.” Mr. 
Cleveland speaks in the highest terms of Judge 
Parker’s career on the bench of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and says that in the case of 
Judge Parker, adherence to duty is not only a 
sustaining power, but an inflexible rule of con- 
duct. It was because he saw greater duty in 
continuing to serve the people of New York 
State as Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals 
that Judge Parker evaded the nomination for 
governor ; and when he was first talked about 
for the Presidency, he declared to a friend that 
if the nomination came to him it must be with- 
out active effort on his part, and without the 
slightest incident that was unbefitting his judge- 
ship. Summing it all up, Mr. Cleveland makes 
a positive assertion that the guiding trait of 
Judge Parker's character is his constant and un- 
yielding devotion to duty. As to mental equip- 
ment, Mr. Cleveland believes that Judge Parker's 
experience in judicial investigation, added to his 
natural aptitude in the same direction, ought to 
be sufficient assurance of his ability to discover 
‘in the light of constitutional requirements, and 
in the atmosphere of enlightened but conserva- 
tive Americanism, the manner in which a Presi- 
dent should best serve his countrymen.” 

Mr. Cleveland finds in Judge Parker's famous 
“gold telegram” to the St. Louis convention 
clear and convincing evidence on the question 
whether he has the moral stamina and stability 
to withstand temptations to compromise his con- 
victions of right. The sending of that telegram, 
says Mr. Cleveland, was the individual and un- 
forced act of a sincere and fearless man. In Mr. 
Cleveland’s opinion, the closest scrutiny of Judge 
Parker’s entire course will not develop a single 
instance of cowardice or surrender of conscien- 
tious conviction. 

The ex-President says, in concluding his ar- 
ticle : 

I am persuaded that the American people will make 
no mistake if they place implicit reliance in Alton B. 
Parker’s devotion to duty, in his clear perception of the 
path of duty, in his steadfast persistency against all 
temptation to leave the way where duty leads, and in 
his safe and conservative conceptions of Presidential 
responsibilities. 
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SENATOR LODGE ON POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF 


PRESIDENT 


Sh to the closing days of the campaign the 

newspapers and magazines of the country 
continued to devote much space to the person- 
alities of the candidates, thus illustrating the 
truth of ex-President Cleveland’s observation 
recorded on the preceding page. In McClure's 
Magazine, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who has 
long been the intimate friend and adviser of 
President Roosevelt, sets forth some of the 
President's characteristics as they appeal to him, 
admitting at the outset his inability to depict 
the character of a man who has lived so am- 
ply the life of his time, has known humanity 
in so many phases, and has so many sympathies 
and interests. In attempting to give an impres- 
sion of President Roosevelt, Senator Lodge 
prefers, first, to disperse some of the myths and 
conceptions which, he says, have confused the 
minds of some very honest and very patriotic 
people, and have even troubled persons who thor- 
oughly believe in the President and fully intend 
to vote for him. 


NOT A ‘‘ FEVERISHLY ACTIVE” MAN. 


As to the popular idea of the President’s 
‘‘strenuousness,” Mr. Lodge shows that nothing 
could be more ridiculous than the idea that The- 
odore Roosevelt leads an existence of feverish 
and almost diseased activity, which, if not ex- 
pended on things physical, is projected on public 
affairs. The very fact that Mr. Roosevelt has 
accomplished the extraordinary amount of work 
which he has accomplished in the past twenty- 
five years shows that his activity is neither fever- 
ish, nor abnormal, nor diseased, but regulated 
and controlled. The President’s daily life, says 
Senator Lodge, does not differ in any respect 
from that of any other very busy man of great 
energy, who finds rest and relief, not only in 
active out-of-door life, but in a wide and con- 
stant reading of books,—‘a habit, by. the 
way, quite as characteristic as any others, but 
of which the newspaper critics and humorists 
tell us little.” 


NEITHER RASH NOR HEADSTRONG. - 


For the other widespread misconception of 
the President as a hotheaded, rash, and impul- 
sive man, there is no other basis than the youth- 
ful speeches and writings of Mr. Roosevelt, 
when he was barely out of college, which lacked 
in accuracy of statement, occasionally, just as 
would be the case with any young man. We 
judge the matured public man, says Senator 


ROOSEVELT. 


Lodge, by what he is, not by what he may have 
said twenty-five years before, honest and brave 
as that early opinion and that boyish speech 
surely were. 

It is President Roosevelt's habit to act quickly 
when he has thought the subject out thoroughly 
and knows what he means to do. Once having 
made up his mind as to what is right, he is un- 
bending. But no man has been in the White 
House for many years, asserts Mr. Lodge, who 
is so ready to take advice, who has made up his 
mind more slowly, more deliberately, and with 
more consultation than President Roosevelt. No 
President, in my observation, has ever consulted 
with the leaders of the party, not only in the 
House and the Senate, but in the States and in 
the press, so frequently and to such good advan- 
tage, as Mr. Roosevelt, although a favorite charge 
is that he is headstrong and wishes no advisers. 

The idea that Mr. Roosevelt is reckless and 
would not hesitate to plunge the country into 
war ‘grows very largely, in Mr. Lodge’s opin- 
ion, out of the President's passion for athletics 
and for more or less dangerous sports, and 
from the fact that he went so readily and 
quickly himself as a soldier into the war with 
Spain. From these facts, however, Mr. Lodge 
reaches the opposite conclusion from that of 
the President’s opponents. A man who has 
faced danger, either in hunting or in war, is 
the very last man to put other men’s lives in 
peril without the sternest necessity, and is the 
first man to feel most keenly the great respon- 
sibility of a great office in this respect. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


Senator Lodge enumerates some of the quali- 
ties which most American citizens like to think 
peculiarly American. ‘“ We of the United States 
like to think of the typical American as a brave 
man and an honest man, very human, with no 
vain pretense of infallibility. We would have 
him simple in his home life; democratic in 
his way, with the highest education that the 
world can give ; kind to the weak, tender and 
loyal and true; never quarrelsome, but never 
afraid to fight, with a strong, sane sense of 
humor, and with a strain of adventure in the 
blood which we shall never cease to love until 
those ancestors of ours who conquered a conti- 
nent have drifted a good deal further into the 
past than is the case to-day.” In enumerating 
these qualities, Mr. Lodge declares that he has 
described Theodore Roosevelt. 
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IF A PROHIBITIONIST WERE PRESIDENT. 


BRIEF statement of the practical effects 

to the government and the people of the 
United States which would follow the success 
of the Prohibition ticket at the polls is made in 
Leslie’s Monthly Magazine for November by Dr. 
Silas C. Swallow, the Presidential candidate of 
the Prohibition party. Dr. Swallow advances 
the moral and religious arguments in favor of 
prohibition which are familiar to our readers. 
It is his economic contention which we repro- 
duce. Prohibition, he declares, would “ remove 
from the arena of political manipulation the 
most corrupt and corrupting influence in Ameri- 
can politics.” He believes that prohibition would 
have a beneficial effect on the labor question. 
He says : 

It would go far toward eliminating the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital, since the fourteen hundred 
millions now spent for liquid poison, and an estimated 
equal amount spent in caring for the product of the 
liquor traffic, would be used to purchase the necessa- 
ries of life. This would increase largely the output of 
the farm and factory, and thus increase the demand 
for farm and factory labor. It would stimulate rail- 
road-building as a means for transporting the increased 
product. The increased demand for labor would bring 
a corresponding increase in wages that would help to 
render strikes and lockouts obsolete relics of a former 
barbarism. Over-consumption of beer and whiskey, 
and a corresponding under-consumption of food, rai- 


ment, and building material, and of the facilities for 
intellectual and moral culture, now lie at the founda- 
tion of the asperities existing between capital and 
labor, and not ‘‘over-production of the necessaries of 
life,” as some contend. It is the fear of many publicists 
that these asperities, if unallayed, will within a decade 


‘culminate in a widespread, sanguinary conflict that 


will endanger the stability of our government. Prohi- 
bition would save the people the difference between one 
dollar revenue now received for the permits called li- 
cense, sold to two hundred and fifty thousand liquor 
dealers, and the sixteen dollars which we must pay out 
to take care of the results of the traffic. 


Prohibition would also aid greatly, Dr. Swal- 
low believes, in settling the race question. His 
line of reasoning is as follows : 


The negro as a slave was prohibited the use of 
liquors, and with implicit confidence in his trust- 
worthiness when sober, his master left wife, mother, 
and sister in his tender care while he fought the Yankee 
in the great contest of State rights. Freedom gave the 
colored man access to liquor, and straightway he be- 
comes a demon in committing the unspeakable crime, 
while the white outiaws who hunt, shoot, and hang or 
burn the dusky sons of Ham, frequently without judge 
or jury, are also, as a rule, the victims of the govern- 
ment-stamped alcoholic drugs. The negro crazed by 
government whiskey, like the white man under like 
influence, is an uncertain but dangerous equation in 
the problem of our new and yet somewhat untried 
American civilization. 





THE UNITED STATES AND 


NE of the significant facts in connection 
with Mexican trade is that only about 
one-half of Mexico’s imports come from the 
United States, while of her exports, about 
three-fourths come to this country. In a paper 
contributed to the October number of the Arena, 
Mr. Morrell W. Gaines gives some reasons why 
the United States does not hold a larger share 
of Mexican trade. He states that the exports 
run to a total of $75,000,000 a year, while the 
imports reach nearly the same amount. The 
trade is growing rapidly with the peaceful de- 
velopment of the nation’s resources, having in- 
creased by 50 per cent. during the past ten 
years. The most noticeable single increases are 


in the exportation of agricultural products and - 


in the importation of fuel and machinery. The 
main resource of the country,—namely, its 
agriculture,—is capable, says Mr. Gaines, of .tre- 
mendous further growth. The precious metals, 
which are included in the total exports, still con- 
stitute about 60 per cent. of the whole, but are 


THE TRADE OF MEXICO. 


not, strictly speaking, to be considered in all re- 
spects as articles of trade. In the exports to 
the United States, for example, is included a 
large amount of gold and silver which comes to 
us for the reason that the routes of quick trans- 
portation lie in our direction. In strict truth, 
Mr. Gaines thinks that the heavy proportion of 
these metals that is sent here simply for pur- 
poses of immediate realization in the open market 
should be deducted from the share of Mexico’s 
export trade that we have been calling our own. 
Making this deduction, we cannot with justice 
lay claim to more than one-half of the total 
foreign commerce of our next neighbor, notwith- 
standing the fact that our investments in Mexico 
are larger by from two to three hundred million 
dollars than are those of all the other outside 
nations put together. 


EUROPE’S ASCENDENCY IN MEXICAN RETAIL TRADE. 


Worse still, Mr. Gaines shows that we have as 
yet made very little headway in competing with 
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Europe for the more profitable and valuable part 
of the import trade. The imports that do come 
from this country are such things as coal, petro- 
leum and its products, machinery, railroad ma- 
terials, and, in general, articles of industrial 
consumption. Europe, on the other hand, sup- 
plies the great bulk of articles of personal con- 
sumption, covering the main body of merchan: 
dise subject to retail handling,—the dry goods, 
hardware, groceries, jewelry, etc., that make up 
the ordinary store trade of the nation. Thus, 
the United States sells bulk commodities and 
certain other articles of which the sales can be 
made direct to the ultimate purchaser or distri- 
bution effected by means of central agencies, 
while Europe sells the things in connection with 
which handling by middlemen is required. The 
internal channels of the trade, therefore, are fed 
from European sources. 


LONG CREDITS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


The European ascendency in Mexico, says Mr. 
Gaines, is not due to industrial superiority. It 
comes from a superior adaptation to the financial 
needs of the Mexican trade, in part, and in part 
from a vastly more effective sales-organization 
in the country itself. It is said that the Mexican 
trade yields a net margin out of the final retail 
selling price that is from two to five times what 
we are accustomed to in the United States. The 
most striking features of the retail trade, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gaines, are the long credits allowed 
to customers and the high margin of profit. Col- 
lection in that country is not pressed for six or 
eight months, oreven more. The patrons of the 
large importing houses are still exclusively of 

-the gentry, the middle class not having as yet 
become very important as a purchasing factor. 
This fact, of course, tends to maintain’ large 
profits, a tendency which has been materially 


aided by the fluctuations in the value of silver 
currency. In Europe, there is no difficulty in 
obtaining elastic credit, since the reputation of 
Mexican commercial houses for solidity is ab- 
solute. Almost without exception, the managers 
and owners of these houses are Europeans, and 
are in touch with their own countrymen abroad. 
Germany sells goods to Mexico on six months’ 
time, with 2 per cent. off for cash, giving per- 
mission to renew for successive periods of six 
months, at 6 per cent. per annum, with interest. 
France and Spain adopt practically the same 
course. 


AN AMERICAN MERCANTILE BANK.) 


If the United States is to compete successfully 
with European countries for Mexican trade, this 
question of credit will be the first to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Gaines shows that there are two 
ways in which the necessary amplification of 
American credit in Mexico might be secured. 
One is to follow the example of Europe and 


establish American importing concerns, or 


branch houses, that can call upon American 
money and American banking to the same 
degree that European houses can call upon 
Europe. The other is to organize a mercantile 
bank which will be prepared to supply, in 
Mexico, the additional credit that the jobber 
and retailer alike stand in need of. This second 
method is the one which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Gaines, should be taken up by American capital. 
With such a bank once established, or an exist- 
ing bank strengthened in such a way that the 
American can get the same amount of accom- 
modation that the other nationalities enjoy on 
their various personal connections, it is believed 
that a veritable revolution in the Mexican trade 
would be inaugurated. The bank itself would 
beyond a doubt prove extremely profitable. 





A REVIVAL OF ANCIENT ARTILLERY. 


Wé: have resurrected and played Greek and 
Roman dramas ; recently Smith College 
has essayed a Hindu one. Our circuses and 
hippodromes reproduce the Roman chariot race, 
and modern times as well as ancient have their 
Olympic games,—all to “see how it is ourselves.” 
Recently, at Metz, Germany, on the same prin- 
ciple, they have been reconstructing and experi- 
menting with ancient artillery. Uber Land und 
Meer (Stuttgart), in describing the trial, says : 
The ancients used big guns in pitched battles as well 
as at sieges. They had knowledge of them from the 


Greeks. Catapults, indeed, are said to have been in- 
vented by the Syrians. The heavy artillery of the 
Greeks was divided, according to the missiles, into 
arrow artillery and stone-throwers, both, generally 
speaking, crossbows in great measure, which were bent 
by means of special appliances. With the Romans, the 
general name for the big guns was tormenta, because 
they manifested their strength by means of twisted 
ropes (torquere). Besides the catapultw and balistw 
were found so-called onagri (i.e., “wild asses”) and 
scorpiones (‘‘scorpions”). Interesting reconstructions 
of these antique projecting-engines have recently been 
made by Major Schramm, of the Saxon Twelfth Foot 
Artillery, with great knowledge of the subject ; and dur- 
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ing the recent visit of the imperial governor, the Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, a trial-shooting with the 
old war tools took place on the old pioneer drill-ground 
at Metz. The shooting showed quite surprising results. 
Even the little onager, which had at first occasionally 
missed fire, scattered its balls promptly and safely at a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty meters [a little 
less than five hundred feet]. f 


The reconstructed guns and their perform 
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ances received the full approval of the governor, 
who expressed himself to the effect that, in 
the Kaiser’s opinion, these engines would cer- 
tainly be a very valuable acquisition for the 
Saalburg, the old Roman frontier fort near Hom- 
burg, which Emperor William II. has recently 
had rebuilt on the ancient plans, and which he 
dedicated two years ago. 





SEVEN MONTHS OF WAR: A RUSSIAN VIEW. 


Ce on the unpreparedness of 

Russia at the outbreak of the war, and on 
the significant reverses on land and sea, the 
Russkaya Viedomosti, the liberal journal of Mos- 





GETTING READY IN MANCHURIA. 


Russia: “The wretched little creatures! It will be 
necessary to kill them to the very last man.” 


From La Silhouette (Paris). 


cow, admits that Japan was for the most part 
successful in carrying out her military plans 
during the seven months of the campaign. The 
remains of the Russian fleet still at Port Arthur 
18 evidently doomed to destruction, says the 
lvedomosta, “ for 1t will hardly succeed in escap- 


ing from Togo’s powerful squadron ; and if Port 
Arthur is to fall, the best that may be hoped for 
the vessels is that they will be scuttled or blown 
up to keep them from falling into the hands of 
the enemy.” The part to be played by the 
Baltic fleet, which is at last starting on its voy- 
age, is for the future to decide, but, mean- 
while, it must be admitted that “the Japanese 
have succeeded in carrying out their immediate 
plans, and that the first phase of the war has in 
every respect proved unsuccessful for Russia.” 

These failures on Russia’s part may be ac 
counted for, this Moscow journal continues, by 
circumstances “unfortunate for us.” Russia 
was unprepared for the war. 

The Russian armies encountered forces stronger both 
on land and sea; and, finally, we were handicapped by 
our great distance from the field of operations. We can 
do nothing against such overwhelming odds, and may 
only hope for a more propitious future. We have suf- 
fered a great affliction, which we must bear patiently 
and bravely. But every serious experience should teach 
something,—should emphasize the faults that have be- 
come apparent. In this respect this lesson contains 
much that is instructive for Russia. 


Examining in greater detail the military status 
of the two powers in the far East immediately 
before the war, the Vzedomosti comes to conclu- 
sions not at all flattering to the Russian Govern- 
ment. It finds on Russia's part a scant military 
equipment in the far Kast, ‘a shocking igno 
rance of Japan’s resources, an inexcusable con- 
tempt for Japan’s army and navy,” and on 
-lapan’s part, years of careful preparation, study, 
and organization. 

Compared with this exhaustive study of everything 
the knowledge of which was indispensable to Japan for 
a successful struggle with Russia, we hardly possessed 
any exact information about Japan, her military forces, 
her resources, the attitude and spirit of her people. In 
the well-known book on Japan by Colonel Boguslavski 
(1904), who had at his disposal the information of our 
general staff, it is stated that Japan’s army, including 
the reserves, numbers 231,800 men; that the cavalry 
numbers only 10,000 men, and that it is poor; that the 
artillery has only 684 guns, and that the territorial 
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army numbered only 122,000 men. In reality, Japan 
placed an army of 500,000 men in Manchuria. She has 
a cavalry with good Australian horses, and her artil- 
lery is much more numerous. Aside from the secrecy 
observed by Japan in military matters, Russia was also 
prevented from securing the necessary information by 
the absence, in Russia, of students of Japan. The num- 
ber of persons knowing Japanese is very limited. There 
are no educated Russian interpreters for the army, to 
say nothing of persons who could mingle in Japanese 
society, or even pass, in case of necessity, for Japa- 











RUSSIAN ARTILLERY WITH GENERAL LINEViCH’S FORCES, IN EXTREME EASTERN 
MANCHORIA. 


nese, thanks to their excellent knowledge of the Japanese 
language, life, and literature. It was reported in our 
press quite recently that the government, feeling the 
need of educated interpreters, sought them in the 
faculty of Oriental languages of the University of St. 
Petersburg, and elsewhere, but failed to find any. 

The Viedomosti urges that strong efforts be 
made to create a body of men familiar with the 
East, its languages, and its life. Astothe cam- 
paign itself, it counsels the straining of every 
nerve to make up for lost time, to increase the 
army in Manchuria until its numbers are greater 
than those of the Japanese. In this way it 
would become possible, not only to stop their 
advance, but actually to assume the offensive. 


Weare all convinced that the reénforcements will 
arrive, that our army will become numerically stronger 
than the Japanese army, and that it will then advance 
in the full consciousness of its superiority. . .. The 
whole world is awaiting with interest the outcome of 
this significant struggle, in which Japan is apparently 
ready to sacrifice all her resources in order to attain 
predominance in the far East, and to become the arbiter 
of the fortunes of all eastern Asia. Much blood will 


probably be shed ere the pressure of this new world 
power is relieved and she is compelled to moderate her 
demands. 


As to peace terms, the Moscow journal “can 
not but wish that the conditions of the war be 
soon modified in Russia’s favor to such an ex. 
tent that she be placed in a position to consider 
the cessation of hostilities and the discussion of 
the peace terms.” 

But everybody realizes that 
until Russia secures a decided 
advantage in the coming new 
phase of the war the conclusion 
of peace is entirely out of the 
question. Let us hope for the 
moment when there will appear 
to us the hope in the possibility 
of a peaceful termination of the 
bloody struggle on conditions ac- 
ceptable to both countries and 
compatible with the dignity and 
the vital interests of Russia. All 
Russia will breathe more freely 
when this opportunity comes at 
last, when she will be relieved 
from the suffering and care in- 
flicted by the war, when this “ far 
East” will cease to be a Moloch 
consuming the blood and the 
savings of our nation, when we 
shall again be enabled to take 
up our important productive un- 
dertakings, and, with a clearer 
consciousness of our backward- 
ness, our failings, our national 
needs, in the friendly coépera- 
tion of the people and the gov- 
ernment to strengthen our work 
of progress so indispensable to us 
in order to raise the level of prosperity and enlighten- 
ment in our nation. 


A Discussion of the Campaign. 


In another issue, the Véedomosti discusses the 
Russian plan of campaign for 1904. Kuropatkin 
was to drive the Japanese to the Pacific, while 
Linevich was to descend from Vladivostok and 
threaten the Japanese in Korea. This plan of 
the general staff was similar to that of the Union 
armies of Grant and Sherman. But, says the 
Viedomost?, Linevich’s campaign in northeastern 
Korea has not been crowned with success, thus 
far, and his vanguard of two thousand men and 
six guns has retreated to the north. 


The fundamental cause of this failure in consequence 
of which we must renounce the hope of finishing the war 
within the present year is the same that brought about 
our reverses in the first part of the war of 1877,—namely, 
the insufficient forces for an offensive campaign. 
In the Civil War of 1861-65, Sherman’s march was 
brilliantly successful because on the strategical front 
of the Union armies Grant’s forces were considerably 
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stronger than Lee’s and gradually forced the latter to 
the south. But in the present campaign, Linevich made 
ready for his march to Gensan and Seoul at the time 
when on the main theater of war in southern Manchuria 
Oyama’s forces were considerably larger than ours, and 
Kuropatkin not only failed to drive the Japanese back 
to Korea, but was himself compelled, step by step, to 
retreat to the north. 


The Viedomosti also points out another impor- 
tant difference between this campaign and that 
of Grant and Sherman,—the command of the 
sea. The march to Seoul, it says, and farther, 
to the Yalu, would have been possible for 
Linevich only with our fleet’s mastery on the 
Sea of Japan. 


-But the Baltic fleet did not come in time, Admiral 
Yessen suffered defeat at Fusan, the command of the 
sea was in the hands of the Japanese, and Linevich could 
not maintain a line of communication seven hundred 
and fifty versts long, and in mountainous country at 
that. Finally, the undisputed occupation of the line 
on the Mississippi by Grant in 1863 secured Sherman’s 
flank, while the flank of Linevich’s army would 
have been exposed to attack from the sea. All these 
causes contributed to the brilliant success of the Union 
forces in the campaign of 1864-65 on the one hand, and 
to the failure of our campaign on the other, although 
the plans of the two campaigns were almost identical in 
their fundamental idea. The idea on which the plan 
of campaign by our general staff was founded is excel- 
lent in itself, but its realization was begun with insuffi- 
cient forces. 





WHAT WILL THE WAR COST JAPAN? 


annie estimates have been made of the 
probable cost of the war between Japan 
and Russia, all agreeing that, while accurate 
figures are an impossibility, approximations 
make it, beyond a doubt, even now by far the 
most expensive war since the struggle between 
France and Germany, thirty-four years ago. 
The Journal of the Military Service Institution 
publishes a translation from the French of an 
article on the cost to Japan prepared by an of- 
ficer in the Belgian army. The writer analyzes 
the preparations made by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, pointing out how the transportation prob- 
lem has been simplified by the subsidies granted 
to the Japanese merchant marine, resulting in 
an increase, in ten years, of 1,496 vessels, of a 
total tonnage of 236,000. In 1895, the govern- 
ment decided to construct 119 ships of war rep- 
resenting a tonnage of 156,000 and involving 
an expenditure of more than 200,000,000 yen 
($100,000,000). In 1903, a further credit of 
over 100,000,000 yen was voted for naval ex- 
penses. The army also was increased to a war 
footing of 339,000 men ready for mobilization, 
fully equipped. On the eve of the present war, 
according to the writer in question, the Japa- 
nese public debt amounted to 540,000,000 yen 
($270,000,000). For purposes of comparison, 
it may be stated that this is less than two. and 
one-half times the annual revenue, while the 
proportion of public debt to revenue is five in 
England, seven in Italy, and eight in France. 
In 1900, on the basis of official statistics, the 
public wealth of Japan was, approximately, 
$10,000,000,000. Since the war began, three 
loans of 100,000,000 yen each have been sub- 
scribed, two in Japan and one abroad, in Eng- 
land and the United States. These loans have 








all been oversubscribed, so Japan’s credit may 
be said to be still in excellent condition. 


WHAT WILL THE WAR Cost ? 


The French writer recalls the fact that the 
war of 1870 cost France over eight milliards of 
francs ($1,600,000,000), which, of course, in- 
cluded the indemnity paid to Germany. Since 
1895, England has spent more than $1,300,000,- 
000, mostly on her South African campaigns. 
The war of 1877-78 cost Russia $800,000,000. 


At the opening of the Japanese-Chinese campaign, 
Japan was ready both ina financial and a military sense, 
and easily supported the cost of the war. As far as the 
actual direct expenses of the war were concerned, the 
amount was two hundred and thirty-five million yen. 
This was covered by a loan of one hundred and twenty- 
five million ; by a loan of eighty-two million, paid out 
of the indemnity received from China; and by the sur- 
plus resulting from the ordinary resources of the state. 
To the direct cost of the war must be added the cost of 
the occupation of Formosa, in all fifty-seven and one- 
half (5714) million yen, including the cost of the fortifi- 
cations constructed. It is not known what amounts 
have been expended in pensions and military rewards. 
The interest on the loan, which is provided for by a 
sinking fund, adds about six and one-half million yen 
to the annual budget. To these direct expenses there 
must be added, also, the losses incurred by private in- 
terests, which latter it is very difficult to estimate even 
approximately ; it appears, however, that the country 
did not suffer very greatly from these losses, of the ex- 
tent of which an indication may be found in the com- 
parative table below, giving, in millions of yen, the 
revenue from taxes of 1892 to 1896. 


INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING. 


Between 1897 and 1900, prices of all sorts of 
merchandise increased very considerably in Ja- 
pan, principally of those articles indispensable 
for feeding troops. Two estimates of the prob- 
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able cost of the present war have been made 
which deserve consideration, differing, however, 
very widely. 

Before the war, the Japanese generals, who were op- 
posed, it is true, to a rupture with Russia, affirmed 
that each soldier cost the government eight yen per 
day,—that is, one million six hundred thousand yen 
for an effective strength of two hundred thousand men 
to be thrown into Korea,—and that the fleet would cost, 
approximately, the same amount. That means, then, 
an expense of ninety-six million yen per month. Pro- 
fessor Rathgen (in Die Woche, January 16, 1904) men- 
tions a total of loans of four to six hundred million yen. 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu (see the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, March, 1904) estimates that with seven to eight 
hundred million francs (280 to820 million yen), or per- 
haps a milliard of francs (400 million yen), which Japan 
can obtain, she will be able to carry on the war to the 
end of the present year, or even longer. 

The Correspondant (March 1904), in a very re- 
markable anonymous article, gives for the two 
belligerents a detailed tabular estimate of mili 
tary expenses for the period of six months. Here 
is a recapitulation of this table, as far as it ap- 
plies to Japan : 


I.—Land Forces. Francs. 
a UN AISNO ID oo och sso v'o.s 9 0 ss Wis Sin iw 0 ol V0 sw bi 0 wats ioral Tore 34,100.000 
BS, ER AMSDOLGOL PAMIOIG o:6:5.6:5'6-<0ics-0eitsiges ecsiseie: & seis 4,620, 
lS ER MRMIINS cu cn awais vo aweaisisis aiedises e's sere ceisicsiswcivie oes 49,345,000 
EPs MEARS ASN RUNNIN 51556555 dolce issn nisin osnaxiceae ness bine 69,070,000 
Bilt PPR MRUS PR MURNNNOID Ss sss ip ip'c's tere winless ese eseioia's Sb vie diorosnreseltceere 4,600,000 
MAG SUMUNNID incu asu dno entenis se aaew sale sutiebiesaneneys 26,400,000 
ae ee AN TO Ee ence narra 18,750,000 
Re, ARRPIPORGS FOP AD HOI 5 o...6i5 siceviciees4acseeciesiseduss 16,000,000 
E. Tosses if WAP MATOFIAL.........06sc0cssccasweseces 62,006,250 
J. PMITISUTATION TBUCIIAL 6.65.50 0.005)0:0:05:0,8 001010004 6,480,000 
POA ADE TORCHES) :a.5.0:6:6:0.50ss:nssisiawresiesss 6 291,374,250 
$58,254,850 


II.—Naval Forces. Francs. 

A. Wear and tear of squadrons............ astm 222,660,000 
BS; JNAVALATOICEY. « decscccsesesc Bac eawae qe caesar 170,960,000 
Ns | A ERPEMERSINES 325-a os. 31s otarsialcsiels aspioieiswiessiela/eisiareiciss ier sieiave 13,500,000 
MY, MOO ee cits cs oiaise senciesiessitcos aieeen WnGcpeseiccstas 7,105,750 
E. Rations and pay of CrewS.........ccsccccccceces 7,575,000 
NCAT UNRNG)  oiselccaiaicca.aoaewislecesaceiseoeawene 421,800,000 
$84,360,500 

GATE COtA ls: a sisiiescshcicaerersecascenes 718,172,000 

$142,634, 400 


This makes, in yen, about one hundred and six- 
teen millions for the army, and one hundred and 
sixty-nine millions for the navy, or, in all, about 
two hundred and eighty-five millions. This is 
about one-half as much as the amount given by 
the estimate of the Japanese generals. 


According to the Correspondant, a Japanese soldier 
eats, each day, about one kilogram of rice and one hun- 
dred grams of meat, and drinks two liters of tea and 
coffee ; this makes two kilograms of rations per day to 
be transported for each man. A soldier is paid two 
francs and twenty-five centimes per month in time of 
peace ; an officer, a mean of twenty-five hundred francs 
per year. These rates are quadrupled in time of war. 
The losses in war material are estimated at one-quarter 
of the whole, based on the experience of the wars of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. This calculation 
does not take into consideration vessels lost, the effects 


-of the bombardments, ete. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu expresses the opinion that the 
combined cost to the two belligerents will be not less 
than five milliards of francs if the war should be pro- 
longed beyond one year to fifteen months. On the basis 
of the estimate of the Correspondant, who figures Rus- 
sia’s expenses for six months at 1,097,167,500 francs, this 
would be two milliards of francs for Japan, or about 
eight hundred millions of yen. 





THE JAPANESE NATIONAL SPIRIT. 


| ets something which has meant more to 

the Japanese arms in the present war than 
numbers or equipment has been the peculiar, 
splendid patriotism which the Japanese base on 
“love of country and loyalty to the Emperor.” 
In the Atlantic Monthly, Nobushige Amenomori 
lifts “a corner of the veil, so as to let those who 
will take a peep at the interior of the shrine of 
national life that has been built up by the sons 
and daughters of Yamato, and has stood un- 
shaken for thousands of years, gaining strength 
from age to age,” and tells us about this patriot- 
ism. This writer traces the history of Japan 
from the earliest times, and contends that when, 
fifty years ago, Japan adopted Western ways, it 
was not that she became suddenly civilized, but 
that at that time she simply changed her own 
ancient, -peculiar, highly developed civilization 
for the civilization of the West. He goes on to 
show how highly developed the Japanese people 


were at the time of Commander Perry’s visit, and 
how they simply changed from Japanese civiliza- 
tion to Occidental civilization. He points out how 
the Japanese have excelled even in forms of hu- 
man endeavor thought to be exclusively Western. 


Many of the munitions and ammunitions wherewith 
she is now fighting are of her own invention and make. 
The Shimose powder and shells, the Oda submarine 
mines, the Arisaka quick-firing guns, and the Meiji 
30th-year rifles have all proved their effectiveness, to the 
great loss of the enemy. Even the apparatus of wire- 
less telegraphy she is now using is of a special type of 
her contrivance; and she has devised, though not yet 
used them in the present war, a new type of balloons. 
Thus, she is fighting with new knowledge and new 
equipment. Yet she is still eager to learn, and has 
already learned much from her enemy. She has deeply 
regretted the death of Makaroff, not only from the high 
esteem in which she had held him, but also from the 
frustration of the hopes she had entertained of learning 
a great deal from him, whose books on naval matters 
she had carefully studied. 

















INTENSE LOYALTY TO THE EMPEROR. 


in considering Japanese patriotism, loyalty 
to the Emperor must always be remembered. 
An ordinary Japanese cannot think of one with- 
out the other. ‘My country,” to a Japanese, 
means “ My country and my Emperor.” To a 
Japanese, his country does not mean simply the 
territory and the people, nor even the customs 
and traditions; his forefa- 
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home, asking his brother to send him some books of 
poetry. Such arethemen. Yet under this smooth sur- 
face there lies a terrible determination—a determination 
to win or die. Toa friend’s letter wishing for his safe 
return, ‘I will cling to the word of my mother,” 
answered a soldier, ‘‘and will either return in triumph 
or receive your offerings and hers at the shokonsha.” 
When the victorious march upon Chiu-lien-Cheng was 
about to be made, the soldiers, without any previous 
talk, changed their shirts and dusted their clothes, even 





thers and descendants must 
also be taken into account. 
The loyalty of the people to 
the Emperor is almost in- 
conceivable to the Western 
mind ; but when we remem- 
ber that neither the pres- 
ent Emperor nor any of his 
ancestors came to the throne 
by ruse or violence, that they 
have always been the gladly 
accepted of the people, we 
can begin to understand. 


Suppose Abraham had found- 
ed an empire in Palestine, that 
his heirs in an unbroken line 
ruled over the twelve tribes, 
themselves descendants of Abra- 
ham, and that the empire contin- 
ued powerful to this day,—sup- 
pose this, and you have an idea 











somewhat simila-: to that of the 
empire of Japan. 


The Japanese soldier believes that the ancient 
heroes of his race are watching him and guiding 
him. He feels that with him are united the 
past, the present, and the future generations of 
his countrymen. Duty is paramount with him, 
and to die in accordance with duty is the high- 
est honor. 


““SIMPLE, CALM ENTHUSIASM.” 


The remarkable calmness and childlike enthu- 
siasm of the Japanese soldier,—these together 
have been the wonder of observers. This Japa- 
nese writer says : 





Every mail from the front brings some poems com- 
posed by them to their relations and friends at home. 
Admiral Togo gave commission to a merchant to send 
him some dwarfed trees in pots, to beguile his officers 
andmen from the monotony of the sea. The men of 
another vessel drank Banzai! at seeing a branch of 
cherry flowers brought to them by the captain of a 
transport. A reconnoitering party which landed at a 
point in Manchuria brought back, in addition to an 
accurate report, a bouquet of violets. Here is a soldier 
on the bank of the Yalu who picks some azalea: flowers 
and sends them in a letter to his parents at home. He 
Says he wants to share with them the pleasure of seeing 
the first flowers in Manchuria. Another soldier writes 


ENTHUSIASM IN TOKIO OVER THE DEPARTURE OF TROOPS FOR THE FRONT. 


to aman. What for? In order not to leave behind 
them unseemly corpses after they have left this world. 
This reminds us of the ancient Japanese warriors who 
used to perfume their helmets when they went to a 
battle, in order not to give the enemy uncomely heads, 
if they fell in the battle, and thereby to show them that 
they had been fully prepared for death. 


As a consequence of this intense patriotism, 
“the country of tea ceremonies, flower arrange- 
ments, dancing, and fine arts transforms itself, 
at the sound of the bugle, into one vast camp, 
where every person, male or female, is ready to 
sacrifice everything, even life itself, for the fur- 
therance of the common cause.” 

Viewed in this light, says this Japanese 
writer, the achievements already accomplished, 
and those yet to be accomplished by Japan in 
the present war, become all natural to such a 
people. They appear wonderful only to those 
who have not understood her. “And of all 
nations, the one that ought to have understood, 
and yet has grossly misunderstood her, is her 
present antagonist; and it is this misunder- 
standing on the part of her enemy that has 
given the general public an opportunity of dis- 
cerning Japan’s real military worth. 
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THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF NANSHAN. 


A SPIRITED account of the battle at Nanshan 

Hill, in May last, which gave the Japanese 
the control of the Liao-tung Peninsula and prac- 
tically sealed the fate of Port Arthur, is contrib- 
uted to Leslie’s Monthly Magazine for November 
by an anonymous writer whose name is with- 
held because “it is against the custom of Japa- 
nese officers to recount their own exploits or 
those of their armies.” The editors of Leslie’s, 
however, declare that the story is genuine,— 
that it was written by a Japanese officer who 
took part in the battle. The action began at 
half-past five in the morning, this officer tells us, 
with a bombardment from the heights, which 
were strongly fortified, apparently impregnable. 


The sight of the Nanshan, towering above the neck 
of land like a lofty point of a necklace, was superb, both 
as an object of artand asa fortress. Standing there in 
the early light, bristling with all the ornaments in the 
shape of semi-permanent forts with which the Russian 
engineers crowned her, the very sight of it conquered 

















(Copyright, 1994, by Collier's Weekly.) 


THE TELL-TALE SHELL: AN EVIDENCE OF HURRIED 
RETREAT. 

(Mr. J. H. Hare, the correspondent, showing the United 
States Military attaché the breech-lock of a Russian gun 
in which the shell still remained, indicating the hurried 
flight of the artillerymen.) 


your imagination; you would have said to yourself 
that it was impossible for mortal power to storm it. 
And the tactician will tell you that the best way to 
win a victory is to begin a battle by winning a_ blood- 
less victory over the imagination of the enemy. There 
was something which was infinitely more wonderful 
than the infantry charge up the slope on the historic 
26th,—it was the daring of General Oku’s brain which 
conceived the possibility of taking this stronghold at all. 


It is utterly beyond the power of human words 
to adequately describe a real artillery duel, says 
this Japanese officer. ‘‘Some poets have described 
the shells and shots that searched us on that day 
as a shower of lead. The expression only serves 
to bring a smile to the men who went through 
it. It only serves to emphasize the limitation of 
the human tongue ; that is all.” At five in the 
evening, after fighting all day, the Japanese in- 
fantry received the command : “ Dash along thie 
highway, carry the hostile positions, destroy or 
capture the machine guns of the enemy who are 
commanding the road. At the same time, flank 
the enemy’s right and enfilade his trenches.” 
The strength of the Russian positions was such 
that ‘if ever man ran in the face of Providence, 
his course lay along the highway which led from 
Kinchau to the foot of Nanshan.” Nevertheless, 
as there was no other way to reach the hostile 
positions, the Japanese took this. 


The trenches of the Russians whic : were shelving 
the hill-slope were well manned. But they were out of 
our view. A few steps forward that we took toward 
the hill called forth from these trenches such storm of 
shots as would have staggered the imagination of the 
Olympian gods. To the men who marched along the 
highway, the very idea of life or death became rather 
ridiculous to think of. 


THE JAPANESE CHARGE UP NANSHAN HILL. 


The officer’s account of what followed the or- 
der is like this: 


All of a sudden, the buglers of the third company 
broke the silence with the command to dash forward. 
It was the enemy who was surprised,—surprised, doubt- 
less, at the unheard-of daring and recklessness of our 
men. Company number four leaped over the wounded 
and the dead left by company number three, which led 
the charge. Heading the men of company four came 
company number two. Pretty soon the road was choked 
with corpses ; those of us whose wounds were not se- 
rious enough to stop us had to leap or climb over the 
dead bodies of our comrades. I rushed by a fellow who 
was down; his left leg was shot away. He was bleed- 
ing copiously. Through the din of rifle fire and ma- 
chine guns, which gave us a mantle of smoke and dust, 
I shouted to him, “To the rear, to the field hospital, 
and be quick about it.” The fellow looked at me, and 
upon his face was a marked sign of surprise. His lips 
quivered in a half-smile. The expression of his face 
was at once an interrogation-point and a mild rebuke. 




















Then he began to wiggle himself forward through the 
bodies of his fallen comrades. I repeated my order, 
which, seeing that he could not walk very well with 
one leg, was a rather foolish one,—I was somewhat ex- 
asperated at the evident indifference on his part to the 
order of his superior officer. He raised his face in my 
direction with the same old half-smile, and said to me: 
‘Lieutenant, I have lost one of my legs, but don’t you 
see I have two hands? They ought to be enough to 
strike at the Russian.” 


HOW THE HILL WAS WON. 


The command of this particular officer was 
engaged in digging, with their swords, a trench 
to protect their wounded superior officer, when, 
‘all of a sudden, we saw from where we were, in 
the fading light of the falling day on a curve of 
the Nanshan crest, facing the Kinchau Bay, a 
sight which made our blood bound in our veins, 
—it was the battle-flag of Nippon flapping away 
over where the Russian trenches were.” This 
was the signal to storm the heights. The Japa- 
nese lines had been practically decimated, and it 
seemed as though the groaning of the wounded 
were the only sounds heard. But the effect of 
the standard was electrical. The men seemed to 
take on new life. 
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the field. The wounded and the dying took up the cry. 
Those who were fortunate enough to enjoy the distinc- 
tion of reaching the hilltop of the Nanshan on that day 
rushed through a rather weird scene, for the shouts of 
the ‘‘ Banzai” coming from the dying men over whom 
we had to pick our way sounded like the voices from 
the world of the dead bidding us to carry the standard 
of our country to victory. As I reached the crest of 
the hill, I came upon a fellow who was already there 
ahead of us, and he was waving a flag which was about 
two feet square. It was all bloody. He was standing 
over the prostrate body of a Russian who was not yet 
dead. ‘‘ This flag, sir,” he explained humbly to me, 
‘‘was given me by villagers of mine. I promised them 
I would plant it in the enemy’s trenches some time. 
You see, sir, it is bloody. This Russian,” pointing to 
the stalwart fellow at his feet, ‘‘ was the last fellow 
who resisted me. I killed him with my sword, or, at 
least, I have pretty nearly finished him. I have wiped 
my sword on this flag. I am going to take this flag 
back, if 1 am allowed, to the men of my village, as a 
memento of the first fight I have been in.” 


When we gained the crest of the Nanshan, 
says the narrator, the enemy was in full retreat 
in front of us. It was nearly 7:30 p.m. The 
battle was over. The night had rung down the 
curtain over the blood and carnage of Nanshan. 





THE END OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


| I’ there is one personage whose star has paled 

in the course of the year 1904, says Pierre 
Giffard, himself a war correspondent, writing in 
La Revue, it is certainly the traveling journalist, 
the military reporter, or the war correspondent, 
as we are pleased to call him. Preceding wars 
had placed him ona pinnacle. We only need 
to call to mind the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, 
in which whole legions of journalists played a 
sort of international part in dispatching to the 
four corners of the earth the latest news relating 
to the war in both camps, But a quarter of a 
century has passed since the campaign in the 
Balkans, and, meanwhile, belligerents have grad- 
ually learned that a correspondent, “no matter 
how well disposed he may be to render service 
to his commander-in-chief in presenting victories 
as triumphs and reverses as part victories, can 
nevertheless be nothing but a spy.” 

“Had I been Kuropatkin,” adds the writer, 
“I should not have allowed a single journalist 
to set foot within a ‘circle of silence’ which I 
should have drawn around my armies, and on 
that question I should have shown the utmost 
Severity. This is what the Japanese did, and 
they did wisely. The Russians adopted half- 


measures, and they made a mistake. The Rus- 
sians were free to do as the Japanese did, 
and they could have acted in the same way, 
only they did not dare. And not having dared, 
they opened the door partially, then shut it 
again, then they reopened it half-way, instead 
of remaining quite inflexible, like the Japanese. 
They allowed journalists to enter Manchuria, 
but did not enable them to exercise their call- 
ing when they got there.” 

Those journalists who chose to join the Japa- 
nese hoped to be able to learn everything about 
the war, but during the last six months they 
have not been able to send a single message of 
importance. ‘T’o add to their difficulties, the seat 
of war changed from one part to another. Some 
of the correspondents then went to Korea, others 
remained at Tokio ; in either case, their réle was 
ridiculous. The writer tells the story of the 
Times chartering the Haimun for its correspond- 
ent, who was to sail between the belligerent 
fleets in order to startle the world with the most 
precise details of the last battle. It seemed as 
if the greatest thing in war correspondence was 
about to begin. But, alas! the Japanese were 
as cautious about war news as if the boat had 
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Instantly, as we saw our flag planted on the crest of 
the Nanshan, the shout of the “ Banzai” rolled over 
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been a Russian packet ; and the correspondent 
not only learned nothing new, but ran serious 
risk of being blown up, with his copy, before 
Port Arthur. 


TROUBLES ON THE RUSSIAN SIDE. 


The writer then gives some of his experiences 
with the Russians. Every day that he passed 
among them resembled, he says, a station of the 
cross. Nothing, nothing, nothing to tell. These 
were the words the waiting journalists had to 
hear every day from the general. At St. Peters- 
burg, the journalists had permits to enter Mar- 


and seven nights to accomplish. The delays of 
the train were interminable, and the silence ab- 
solute. Not even the name of a single station 
was ever called out. At length he saw Admiral 
Alexieff, the admiral referred him to M. de 
Plancgon, and M. de Plangon told him that later, 
perhaps, certain dispatches might be possible, but 
that at present the admiral had decided to stop 
all press communications from Manchuria. The 
same day, in the midst of a blinding snow-storm, 
the journalist took the train back to Harbin. 
This was only the beginning of persecution. Deprived 
of the authority to send telegrams, even after censure ; 
deprived of newspapers, for the 
post did not deliver a single one; 











deprived of letters,—for a fort- 
night the post had practically 
suspended operations ; deprived 
of all news, for the local journals 
could only publish official news, 
a few correspondents still re- 
mained there in an ignorance 
which was unbearable. In the 
heart of Manchuria it was, at 
that time, absolutely impossible 
to learn anything about Man- 
churia. Nothing but our ab- 
sence was required. Why, then, 
not have said so at the begin- 
ning! By April, other corre- 
spondents had arrived,—photog- 
raphers, cinematographers, etc., 
—and this was too much for the 
Russian authorities. Persecu- 
tion increased, and it became 
impossible to send by post any 
letters or pictures whatsoever. 





With the rapid systems of 
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NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS WITH GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


churia, and, if possible, to go to the front. But 
Admiral Alexieff did not know what pretext to 
invent to get them sent back. For six weeks 
the writer remained alone in Manchuria after 
other correspondents were sent away. He was 
supposed to be writing nothing about the war, 
but simply sending telegrams approved by Ad- 
miral Alexieff. At last, he learned that his 
messages would not be sent unless approved by 
General Volkoff ; General Volkoff referred him 
to General Gilinsky, and General Gilinsky sent 
him to Lieutenant-Colonel Potapoff. Then no 
message was to be sent which was not approved 
by General Volkoff only ; at last, no more mes- 
sages were to be sent at all. In despair, the 
writer took the train for Mukden, in the hope 
of being able to explain his case to the all- 
powerful viceroy. This sounds nothing, but 
the journey to Mukden and back took six days 


. 


communication of the pres- 


Col. Gaedke. Baron Bender von Kriegelstein. A Russian correspondent. M. Degas, 
. 3 a ~~. ent day, the presence of spe- 


Paris Monde Idlustre. Fi ; 
cial correspondents, this writ- 


er concludes, is intolerable to 
any general. And the journalist would do better 
to write about accomplished facts, to complete 
official telegrams, paraphrasing and explaining 
them, and the public would probably be better 
served. Thus, the war correspondent’s self-im- 
posed mission will disappear, and many a one 
will be spared an inglorious death at the front, 
however bravely faced. 

M. Giffard deprecates what he calls the “insane 
competition” among journalists to secure the 
most voluminous, sensational reports. He says 
these serve neither the public nor the journals. 
Correspondents should, also, be careful not to vio- 
late the confidence reposed in them by the com- 
manders. At this point he recalls the fact that 
it was the indiscreet dispatch of a correspondent 
to London, in 1870, which gave to the Germans 
their first information of MacMahon’s move 
ments, which resulted in the disaster of Sedan. 
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THE KOREAN-JAPANESE TREATY AND JAPAN’S DUTY. 


ie will be remembered that late in August 

the terms of the treaty between Korea and 
Japan were made public. This treaty, which 
was signed August 22, provided,—(1) that the 
Korean Government should engage a Japanese 
as financial adviser ; (2) that it should appoint 
a foreigner other than a Japanese as diplomatic 
adviser ; (3) that it should confer with the 
Japanese Government before taking any im- 
portant step in foreign affairs. The terms of 
this treaty have been rather severely criticised 
by many of the leading Japanese journals. The 
Jiji Shimpo, of Tokio, perhaps the best-known 
and most influential daily of the empire, expresses 
deep dissatisfaction. It contends that the par- 
ticipation in the Korean Government of a for- 
eigner who is not a Japanese subject as diplo- 
matic adviser will prove a serious obstacle to the 
exercise of Japanese influence in the Hermit 
Kingdom. It says: 

What is the reason for recommending a foreigner 
instead of a Japanese for such an important position 
as diplomatic adviser? If because a fitter person has 

















GENERAL HASEGAWA. 
(Formerly in command of the Japanese Imperial Guard; 


recently appointed Japanese commander-in-chief in Korea, 
with practically dictatorial powers.) 


been found among foreigners than among our own 
countrymen, we raise no objection. The question of 
nationality is of little significance, if the person selected 
be a man of ability and character, honestly striving to 
promote our interests. What we oppose is the inad- 


visability of restricting, in the expressed terms of the 
treaty, the nationality of eligible persons to those for- 
eigners who are not Japanese. We do not doubt that 
our government has recommended to the Seoul gov- 
ernment a foreigner who is on friendly terms with us. 
But the new treaty is not of a temporary nature, and 
its terms were not made for mere temporary expedi- 
ency. It is not probable that we can always secure a 
foreigner who will be favorable to our purposes and in- 
tentions. If we cannot find a suitable foreigner, in the 









































HIS MAJESTY, THE EMPEROR OF KOREA. 


event of the resignation of the person now being recom- 
mended by our authorities, we shall probably have to 
meet the problem of altering the provisions of the 
present treaty. 


The internal reforms in Korea are, of course, 
of vital importance ; but the Jz believes that 
the readjustment of diplomatic relations are 
more important, and that this should be brought 
about promptly, because the anomalous condi- 
tion of Korean diplomacy has always been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Japanese interests 
in the peninsula. “The government ought to 
have taken such a decisive measure in this direc 
tion as to make the powers clearly understand 
our determination to control the foreign as well 
as the internal affairs of the Korean Kingdom. 
Our authorities have evidently meant to foster 
amicable rejations with foreign countries by re- 
serving for a foreigner an important and digni- 
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fied position in the Korean Government.” Such 
an * over-consciousness,” however, the Jiji con- 
siders “tantamount to timidity and diffidence.” 
The Osaka Asahi and the Tokio Yorodzu also 
criticise the new treaty, but even more harshly. 
The Kokumin Shimbun, one of the recognized 
semi-official organs of the present cabinet, on the 
other hand, cordially approves the entire treaty. 


Japan’s Duty in Korea: A Socialist View. 


A suggestion as to the proper policy for the 
Japanese Government to pursue in Korea is 
made by the Heimin Shimbun, the weekly Social- 
ist organ of Tokio. Japanese speculators and 
politicians, this journal avers, “are greedily 
hunting now for bidden treasures in Korea, and 
even our government seems to give them recog- 
nition.” The //ecmin declares that Japan’s duty 
is to ask herself, not + What can we get from 
Korea ?” but + How can we make the Koreans 
utilize their natural resources ?”” To begin with, 
it insists that the Koreans must be thoroughly 
educated by modern methods. This Socialist 
organ points to the policy of the United States 
in Cuba and Porto Rico as furnishing lessons 
for Japan in Korea. 


What the people of the United States are doing for 
the people of Cuba and Porto Rico at this moment gives 


us an invaluable lesson. It was about two years ago 
that several hundreds of Cuban teachers attended the 
summer school at Harvard University, specially opened 
forthem. Their transportation was paid by the United 
States Government, while their expenses at Harvard 
were paid by contributions from the professors there. 
This is not only the pressing duty, but also the best 
policy for an advanced nation when it concerns itself 
with thecultureof a younger orsubordinate people. It 
is true our country cannot be compared with the 
United States in point of wealth, but we believe our 
government might well disburse one or two hundred 
thousand yen per annum for the purpose of educating 
Korean youth in our schools and colleges. Moreover, 
our government must exert some influence to establish 
a thoroughly equipped normal school at Seoul in order 
to build up intelligent Koreans into good capable teach- 
ers. As compulsory education is a necessity of modern 
civilization, we must urge the Korean Government to 
open common schools throughout the country and to 
compel all children to attend them. In this way Ko- 
reans may be brought up toa state of true independence, 
though it will require twenty or thirty years of patient 
labor. When Formosa became a part of our dominions 
after the Japan-Chinese War, vampire-like politicians 
and speculators hastened to the island to find victims. 
It is doubtless true that they aroused the antipathy of 
the natives, and consequently retarded the work of ad- 
ministration in a great degree. Most of the Koreans 
may be as ignorant as the natives of Formosa, but they 
can feel instinctively any kindness or insult shown to 
them. We should consider it a glory greater than that 
to be gained in victorious war if our people do not repeat 
in Korea the mistake made in Formosa. 





THE DUTY OF JAPANESE BUSINESS MEN. 


JHILE Japanese soldiers and sailors are 
carrying the flag of their country to vic- 
tory, the Japanese business men, in the opinion 
of Mr. Y. Terata, who writes in the Zacyo (Tokio), 
have not been quite so progressive and patriotic. 
Mr. Terata is a shipbuilder himself, and he de- 
votes the greater part of his article to a plea for 
the development of the shipbuilding industry in 
Japan. With regard to the navy and the build- 
ing of ships, he contends, Japan should never 
rest until she occupies “the very same place in 
the far East that is held by England in Europe.” 
At present, he declares, Japanese shipbuilders 
are supplied with most of their raw material by 
foreigners. He cites particularly the purchase of 
armor plate and other structural work from the 
United States, and says, that while this buying 
from foreigners must continue for some time to 
come, it should be superseded at as early a date 
as possible. He points out that most of the 
great qualities of life have been developed in the 
Japanese warrior by the old Samurai training. 
He makes a comparison of the Japanese fighters 
and business men, and says : 


Now that our brave warriors are purchasing our 
national honor abroad with their life-blood against the 
powerful enemy both on sea and land, how is it possible 
for us, the business men of Japan, who are bound none 
the less to contribute something to our national honor, 
to remain silent with folded hands? The question 
justifies itself when we consider that the present war 
on the continent is very likely to affect to a serious ex- 
tent the economic interests of the whole empire of 
Japan; still more forcibly does it assert itself when 
we consider that the pecuniary power of a belligerent 
constitutes above all others an especially important 
element in the achievement of her ultimate success. 
To Japan’s superiority to her enemy in knowledge, in 
will forcg, and in physical strength is to be attributed 
mainly the cause of the brilliant victories that she has 
gained and is gaining in rapid succession, it is true: 
but suppose her to fall short of the money necessary for 
the continuation of the war, and what would happen 
then? Let me leave the question unanswered, for it is 


‘so easy, but take a step further, and affirm that in 


future the business class of a country should be kept at 
least equal, if not superior, to the warrior class in the 
eyes of the government, so far as their respectful treat- 
ment is concerned. 


The business class ought not to be proud-or 
selfish on this account, he concludes. 
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THE RICHEST FISHING-GROUNDS IN THE WORLD. 


A* article from the pen of the explorer Ber- 

ger Jacobsen appears in the illustrated 
magazine of Christiania, Avingsjaa, giving an 
account of the fishing in the northern Pacific 
waters between America and Asia. The writer 
inaintains that the interests of Norway in the 
whaling and fishing of these parts of the Pacific 
hecome greater, from year to year, as the knowl- 
edge of the immense riches in these waters of 
fish increases. 

‘The first scientific examinations of these fish- 
ing-grounds, the writer says, were made by the 
Japanese, and later by the Americans and the 
Russians. The sea fauna of the Okhotsk Sea, 
north of the Yellow Sea, is significant for the 
reason that in no other place is the polar fauna 
found so far south. The currents and the drift 
ice bring down the animal life of the polar sea 
in great quantities. The Okhotsk-Kamchatka 
coast line extends for about seven thousand miles, 
and, though the Okhotsk Sea, between the con- 
tinent of Asia on the west and the peninsula of 
Kamchatka on the east, is situated in the tem- 
perate zone, between the forty-fourth and sixty- 
second parallels, it shows the real type of the 
polar sea to be about the same as the Hudson Bay. 
At times the ice shuts it off completely from the 
great ocean outside, and yet it is marked by an 
extraordinarily rich sea flora and fauna. The 
vreat mass of all kinds of sea plants, mollusks, 
and fishes, especially immense numbers of sal- 
mon, have from ancient times made it a favorite 
resort of the great animals that come down from 
the northern waters. ‘To these latter belong six 
kinds of seals, two species of dolphins, and three 
of whales. 

A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF THE FISHERIES. 


Russia, Mr. Jacobsen declares, has always neg- 
lected the control of the fishing in 1ts eastern 
boundary districts. From ancient time, there 
have been American smugglers, who, by the sale 
of tobacco and liquors, exercised a demoralizing 
influence upon the native T'sjuktsk and Teleutisk 
tribes. Yet it was not till 1847 that Ameri- 
cans inaugurated a systematic hunt of the whale, 
and every year scores of whaling vessels ‘sailed 
from New Bedford. These expeditions, during 
the period of fourteen years, 1847-61, brought 
in whale oil and whalebone aggregating in value 
$150,000,000. 

When the Americans first came to the 
Okhotsk Sea, a Russian-Finnish whaling company 
was founded in Finland, which earned a very 
large profit for a few years, but which later had 
to cease fishing on account of .the war between 


France and England. In the meantime, the 
Americans also withdrew, but started again in 
1888, both in the Bering and the Okhotsk seas. 
According to official statistics, the yearly Ameri- 
can catch on the coast of Siberia and in the 
Pacific resulted in not less than 200,000 pounds 
of whalebone, 3,000,000 pounds of whale oil, 
and 100,000 pounds of tusks, besides other prod- 

















WILL UNCLE SAM RUN AMUCK? 
UncLE Sam: “If I want to, I can smash all the windows 
in this place.” --(From a cartoon by the famous Russian car- 
toonist, Sokolowski, in the Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg.) 


ucts aggregating an annual value of $1,500,000, 
which thus entirely escaped the control of the 
Russian Government. 

The Japanese have worked the fishing-grounds 
well, particularly on the banks off Sakhalin and 
the Kurilians, where immense masses of salmon 
and herring appear periodically. The herring 
is used for manure, while the salmon is salted 
for export. As an illustration of what these 
fishings could bring in it may be mentioned that 
the Japanese, in 1896, brought to their country 
not less that 9,000,000 pounds of this costly ma- 
nure. Dr. N. Sljunin, who has examined the 
fisheries in these waters, tells how, during a 
land-storm, it is no uncommon thing to see heaps 
of dead fish five or six feet deep thrown up on 
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the beach, ridiculing the nation which does not 
take advantage of these valuable gifts of nature. 
He maintains also that the “time is not far dis- 
tant when these vacant coast lines will witness a 
rich life, and that as a fishing station Sakhalin 
will be more prominent than Newfoundland or 
Heligoland.” The same writer draws a line from 
Olga Bay to the southern coast of Korea as des- 
ignating the main fishing-ground. 

It was only as late as 1894 that the Russians 
succeeded in beginning the fishing business and 
in building permanent fishing stations. Count 
Rejserling obtained financial support from the 
government, procured whalers, both steam and 
sailing vessels, from Norway, and established a 
modern oil-rendering factory in the Vostok Bay. 
Foreign companies followed, and the foundation 
was laid for taking advantage of the great riches 
in these waters. 


THE RICHES OF BERING SEA. 


Bering Sea, between the fifty-second and sixty- 
second parallels, is separated from the Pacific by 
a line of islands known as the Aleutians. It 
presents the type of an oceanic sea open upon 
two sides and possessing a purer sea climate 
than the Okhotsk Sea. Bering Sea, as well as 
the Okhotsk Sea, is the favorite home of the seal, 
which is the object of a very extensive pursuit. 
A Russian-American company possessed the ex- 
clusive privilege of catching between the years 
1797 and 1868. During this period, the company 
secured two million five hundred thousand seal- 
skins. Inthe year 1871, the privilege passed to 
the Alaska Company, Hutchinson, Roal, Philli- 
peces & Co., for twenty years. Their profit was 
in this time seven hundred and sixty thousand 
skins. Finally, in 1891, the chase of the seal passed 
again to Russian hands for ten years, and, in 
1893, there was enacted a law which regulated 


the time and the place of the hunt. Violation 
of this law is punished by one and one-half to 
two years’ imprisonment and the confiscation of 
the vessel engaged. The yearly profit has in 
later years amounted to thirty thousand skins. 
Herring and trout at certain times appear in 
enormous numbers on the coast of Bering Sea, 
and in 1899 a factory was established in the city 
of Petropavlovsk for the canning of fish. 
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EASTERN PACIFIC WATERS,—THE RICHEST FISHING-GROUNDS 
IN THE WORLD. 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA’S MERCHANT MARINE. 


A STUDY of Russia’s merchant marine, by 

J. Charles-Roux, appears in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The breaking out of the war with 
Japan, says this French writer, was coincident 
with the entrance of the Russian merchant ma- 
rine into a period of organization. For years, 
quite neglected by the government, when hostili- 
ties began it had become an object of active 
solicitude. He considers the composition and 
importance of this service, and outlines the diffi- 
culties it has to contend with. as well as the help 
extended by the imperial government. There 





are three companies which, from the amount of 
their tonnage, the nature of their enterprise, and 
the political interest which attaches to their mis- 
sion, are most important. These are the Com- 
mercial Steamship Navigation Company, the 
Volunteer Fleet, and the Eastern Chinese Mari- 
time Service. The foundation of each one of 
these corresponds, we are told, to a stage in the 
development of the Russian marine, and its de 
velopment is, in turn, bound up with the advance 
of Russian politics for half a century. He pro- 
ceeds to consider them in the order named. 






















THE COMMERCIAL STEAM 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


This is the latest and by far the most important 
of Russian navigation enterprises. It was founded 
in 1857, at the initiative of Admiral Arcas and 
Mr. Novoselsky, with the assistance of the gov- 
ernment. It began with five vessels, and at once 
organized a regular service between all the Rus- 
sian ports and the Black Sea and the nearest 
foreign ports, thus putting Russia in direct 
communication with Egypt and the Levant. 
M. Charles Roux admits that in the establish- 
ment of this company there was a_ political 
arriére-pensée, He sees in its creation an evi- 
dence of Russia’s desire to overcome the handi- 
cap imposed upon her by the treaty of Paris, 
which imposed such humiliating conditions on 


her shipping in the Black Sea. During the war , 


with Turkey, in 1887, he points out, the vessels 
of this company were of great service as trans- 
ports, and after the treaty of Berlin they 
brought back the entire Russian expeditionary 
corps of 138,000 troops and 22,000 horses. To- 
day the fleet consists of 77 vessels, of which 
36 are postal packet-boats, 8 passenger and 
freight boats, and the rest smaller special ves- 
sels, making a total tonnage of 188,450. The 
company has two lines,—one of which sup- 
ports itself, the other is subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. Its vessels ply between Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria, Port Said, and the ports of 
Syria, Smyrna, the Pyreus, Anatolia, Caucasus, 
and the Crimea. Besides this, it has a service 
in the Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, and the Gulf 
of Syria. Outside of the Mediterranean, it runs 
a line from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, 
touching at all the principal ports of the far 
last. It never fails, says this French writer, to 
codperate on every possible occasion with the 
political designs of the imperial government. 
The writer intimates that a service from the 
eastern Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf is 
being planned by the imperial government to 
further its political designs on Persia. 


THE FAMOUS VOLUNTEER FLEET. 


The Volunteer Fleet owes its origin almost ex- 
clusively to political causes. It came into being 
as a direct result of the treaty of San Stefano, 
in 1878, The patriotic outburst in Russia against 
England and Austria, particularly the former, 
alter the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, led to the for- 
mation of this fleet, which could be used as mer- 
chant ships during times of peace, and be readily 
transformed into auxiliary cruisers in war time, 
The expense of the fleet’s creation was borne by 
public subseription, authorized by the govern- 
ment. Its political character may be noted from 
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THE CZAR CLIMBS DOWN. 


NicHo.as: “ Allright, John, I apologize, and restore your 


flag. I reckon it’s better to have the English flag flying over 
this ship than over most of mine.” 


From Punch (Melbourne). 


the fact that the president of the managing com- 
mittee was the governor-general of Moscow ; the 
vice-president, the procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobiedonostseff. In May, 1878, three small ves- 
sels of the Hamburg-American Line were pur- 
chased, and this formed the nucleus of the Rus- 
sian Black Sea Volunteer Fleet, which has already 
had its share of attention in the Russo-Japanese 
war. It was this Volunteer Fleet with which 
Russia endeavored to combat the Japanese mer- 
chant marine in the far East. As early as 1880, 
&® passenger service was begun between Odessa 
and Vladivostok. The enterprise saw hard times 
in the early eighties of the past century, and the 
old company was dissolved. A new society, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, began business by estab- 
lishing lines of call from Brazil to New York, to 
Japan, to France, to Belgium, and to Baltic 
ports. In conjunction with the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, these vessels were beginning to make 
headway against all competition, with the pos- 
sible exception of Japan, when the- war broke 
out, The imperial government insisted. upon a 
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maximum speed of eighteen knots for war pur- 
poses and thirteen knots in the commercial ser- 
vice. At the beginning of the present year the 
fleet numbered fifteen vessels, representing a 
value of somewhat over seven million dollars. 
it was the vessels of this fleet which transported 
Russia's contingent of troops during the Chinese 
trouble, four years ago. The Smolensk and the 
Petersburg are now the most famous of this fleet. 


THE EASTERN CHINESE MARITIME SERVICE, 


The establishment of Russian interests at 
Port Arthur and Dalny made necessary the 
formation of a marine fleet for Pacific waters 
exclusively. The progress of Russian coloniza 
tion in Siberia, reaching to the shores of the 
Japan Sea, determined the imperial government 
to establish direct maritime communication with 
its Asiatic possessions, and so, as a child of the 


Volunteer Fleet, the Eastern Chinese Maritinie 
Service was born. It was really an afterthougiit 
of the Eastern Chinese Railway, and a comple- 
ment to the same. The growth of Dalny, the 
‘‘ fiat” city, and Russia’s determination to make 
it one of the great seaports of the future. 
rendered such a line necessary. This service 
was just entering into its period of exploitation 
when the present war broke out. 

The other marine enterprises which are. sub- 
sidized by the government are the Steam Navi- 
gation Society of Archangel-Mourmaine, the 
Caucasus and Mercury Company, navigating thie 
Caspian Sea, and two river companies—the So- 
ciety for the Navigation of the Amur and the 
Feodorof Steam Company of Eastern Siberia. 
There is also a company for the navigation of 


, Lake Baikal. As yet there are no subsidized 


lines in the Baltic. : 


RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SLAV. 


Be is assuined by the non-Russian world that 
the Muscovite autocratic system is now 
facing the most serious trial in its history. An 
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THEIR MAJESTIES OF RUSSIA. 


(The Czar and Czarina, as Byzantine autocrats, in the cos- 
tumes of Seventeenth Century, Russia.) 


interpretation of this autocracy, by a Russian 
writer, on the basis of the most famous advo- 
cates of the system, appears in the /nternationa/ 
Quarterly, from the pen of Prof. Vladimir G. 
Simkowvitch, of Columbia University. The au- 
tocratic system in Russia, says this writer, is 
breaking down. 

The day when it will be abandoned ought to be a 
day of praise and thanksgiving, not only for the people, 
but also for the Czar; for Russian autocracy has not 
only brought the country to the verge of ruin and star- 
vation, but it has also ruled Czar Nicholas II. with a 
rod of iron, and out of a man of noble motives and 
high ideals it has made a pathetic figurehead, suffer- 
ing under the weight of the inherent system. 


Professor Simkowvitch quotes several Russian 
writers to the effect that it is bureaucracy which 
is the ruin of Russia. With this he disagrees. 
The curse of the empire, he declares, “is not 
bureaucracy as such,—it is the specific spirit of 
the Russian bureaucracy. It is the point of 
view, the doctrinaire, sinister Byzantinism, tle 
system of Alexander II., of Pobiedonostseff, of 
Katkoff, of Leontyeff, and others, that has grad- 
ually led Russia to moral and material degen- 
eration.” 

ESSENCE OF RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY. 


.What is this system? This writer declares 
that the best representative and interpreter of 
the spirit of Russian Byzantine bureaucracy is 
Nikolay Constantinovitch Leontyeff, who, in his 
famous work “ The East, Russia, and the Slavs,” 
has developed the principles of this philosophy. 

















Professor Simkowvitch summarizes this famous 
work of Leontyeff, and we further condense 
his summary : 


Byzantinism is the basic principle. Byzantinism is 
the nervous system of Russia. It stands for something 
yery definite,—politically, it is autocracy ; religiously, 
it is Christianity with very distinct features, which 
allow no confusion with Western churches and with the 
teachings of heretics and dissenters. In matters of mor- 
als, it does not share the Western exaggerated notions 
of the value and importance of human personality. The 
Byzantine ideal is discouragement in regard to every- 
thing earthly, including personal happiness, personal 
purity, and the possibility of personal moral perfection 
in general. Russian autocracy, Russian Czarism, de- 
veloped under Byzantine influences. Byzantine Chris- 
tianity teaches strict subordination; it teaches that 
the worldly, the political, hierarchy is but the reflec- 
tion of the heavenly hierarchy. There is no equality, 
because the Church teaches that even angels are not 
equal among themselves. Christianity is the surest 
and most practical means of ruling the masses of the 
people with an iron hand. Fear is the basis of the true 
faith. One who fears is humble, and seeks authority, 
and learns to love the authority above him. Organ- 
ization is chronic despotism, and true constructive 
progress lies in limiting, uot authority, but freedom. 
Freedom and liberalism are what is disintegrating the 
world. 


Ags to the autocrat himself, the famous Rus- 
sian writer puts it in this way : 


By his authority, the Russian Czar has the right to 
do everything except to limit his authority. He can 
never cease to be an autocrat. Anything that the Czar 
does is good and legal. His doings cannot be judged 
by the merits of the case; the pleasure of the supreme 
authority is the supreme criterion. He who cannot 
reason so may, under certain circumstances, in his 
private affairs be an honest man, but he cannot be a 
true Russian. 


tussia, says Leontyeff, is surrounded by “the 
liberal pest.” Russia “must be kept frozen that 
she may not grow putrid.” The courts of 
justice are all wrong, because they have under- 
mined all authority. The great cardinal prob- 
lem for Russian interior administration, as well 
as for Russian policy, is how to weaken democ- 
racy. Russia, however, may become contami- 
nated. 

In the bottoms of their hearts, the Russians are 
already liberal. They do not realize that it is simply 
a sin to love Europe. If Russia becomes saturated 
with liberalism, there is only one.salvation left,—the 
conquest of new and original countries; the conquest 
and occupation of new territories, with a foreign and 
dissimilar population ; the annexation of countries that 
carry in themselves conditions favorablefor autocratic 
discipline ; an annexation that does not hurry withany 
deep or inner assimilation. 


This is the Russian autocratic system outlined 
by its ardent advocate, and firmly adhered to by 
Alexander III. 


Czar The present Czar, says 
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Professor Simkowvitch, would have cast aside 
this system and reigned as an enlightened ruler. 
but he has been too weak to stand successfully 
against the bureaucratic influences which sur- 


round him. Now he is in the grip of this all- 
powerful system. To-day, this writer continues, 
the Russian people are not clamoring for Man- 
churia, “but for their daily bread, and such sate- 
guards of personal liberty as the Anglo-Saxons 
have secured in their Magna Charta.” 

‘“GRAFT"’ IN THE FAR EAST. 

The whole far-Eastern venture, says this Rus- 
sian writer, has been brought about by « graft.” 
This, he declares, is the latest crime of the auto- 
cratic system. 


For what is Russian blood now sacrificed and billions 
of rubles wrung from the starving Russian people 
wasted on the fields of Manchuria? Do the Russian 
people need Manchuria? Not in the least. Even such 
expansionist and nationalistic papers as Suvorin’s No- 
voye Vremya and Prince Ukhtomsky’s St. Petersburg- 
skaiya Viedomosti were bitterly opposed toit. But who 
cares for national interests when personal are at stake ! 
In Korea, a company formed by a couple or more of 
grand dukes and some higher bureaucrats has obtained 
valuable lumber and mining concessions,—a sufficient 
cause for declaring northern Korea under the Russian 
sphere of influence. As to the Manchurian adventure, 
everybody in Russia knew perfectly well and talked 
freely about this new promised land for official thieves. 
It is estimated that about three-quarters of the hun- 
dreds of millions appropriated for the railroads, the 
new commercial cities, the ports, etc., were stolen, and 
the money went high enough up to interest a powerful 
element of the autocratic administration in perpetua 
tion of this new Eldorado. Already in the beginning of 
1902, Professor Migulin, of the University of Kharkoff, 
a very conservative man and an expert in railroad 
finance, called attention to what was going on in Man- 
churia. The railroad afforded no technical difficulties 
whatsoever, the Chinese coolie labor used on the rail- 
road was the cheapest in the world, the material uscd 
was imported duty-free, and yet the laying of rails alone 
(not counting equipment, cost of stations, platforms, 
etc.) cost the government more than 152,000 rubles per 
verst,—i.¢., about 230,000 rubles a mile! Professor Migu- 
lin then also pointed out that Manchuria, on account of 
its extremely cheap coolie labor, is a place entirely unfit 
for Russian colonization, and likely to kill agriculture 
and colonization in the Russian Amur region, since 
Russians cannot compete with Chinese wages and the 
low prices of the agricultural products. Prince Ukh- 
tomsky, the president of the Russo-Chinese Bank and 
formerly an intimate friend of Nicholas IT., in an inter- 
view granted to the correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, did not hesitate to acknowledge that the cause 
of this war is “graft.” 


A Eulogy of Slav Peoples. 


A study of the Slav peoples, by Rev. Peter 
Roberts, appears in the same number of this 
quarterly. Mr. Roberts has made a special study 
of the Slav immigrant in the anthracite-coal re- 
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gions of Pennsylvania, and he finds him to be, 
although stupid and slow, generally ‘good- 
natured and pacific,adaptable, and imperturbable, 
with an instinct for organization, and an apt pupil 
under competent masters, admirably fitted for 
the work of peaceful agricultural colonization, 
long-suffering and conciliatory, and capable of 
bearing extreme hardships. There are many 
signs of progress among the Slavs. They are 
less cruel, more moral, more tender-hearted ; and, 
wherever they go, in Asia, the land benefits.” 


When Skobeleff sheathed his sword in Central 
Asia, peace, order, and safety were established, but 
previous to the advent of the Russian tumult, anarchy 
and terrorism prevailed. Under the wise guidance of 
patriotic statesmen, the accursed vodka shops—the 
breeders of drunkenness and poverty—are regulated, 
and the peasants are provided with tea-houses, where 
the social instinct of the Slav is met. In no European 
state are there more comprehensive laws relative to em- 
ployers’ liability than in Russia, while many of the 
states of the Union can well afford to learn of Slav 
statesmen how to regulate factories where children are 
sacrificed both day and night upon the altar of mam- 
monism. The railroads of Manchuria and the Caucasus 
have broken down the barbarous custom of collecting 
transportation taxes which rendered commerce in the 
interior of Asia and China impossible. Under the 
Slavs’ supervision, good roads are made and model 
towns are built where formerly barbarous communities 


dwelt in filth. Wherever the Slav builds, he guards 
against disease, squalor, and unsightliness, which are 
common occurrences where Mongols and Tartars dwell. 
The Slav peasant is slowly awakening to a realization 
of his independence, to a due appreciation of economic 
freedom, to an understanding of the rights of property, 
and to the market value of industry, temperance, and 
truthfulness. Slav statesmen proclaim the commercial 
value of honesty, the necessity of enterprise in manu- 
facturing industries and commerce, the worth of new 
methods in production, and the markets which await 
the prodiiction of farms and factories. All the lessons 
which industrial liberty teaches, ali the blessings which 
science and art bring, all the results which centuries of 
civilization realize, are brought to the feet of this youth 
in whose heart are stored the energies of centuries of 
stolid living. Give him time, and the pressure of new 
wants and new ideas will awaken his sleepy brain and 
set in motion his sluggish nerves and effect a meta- 
morphosis which the combined wisdom of philosophers 
and theorists cannot effect. Lobenoff changed the face 
of Europe in an incredibly short time; the foreign 
statesmanship of Russia in far-sightedness is not sur- 
passed by that of any other modern nation ; the Slav 
has developed a diplomacy which equals in skill and 
resource that of any other people of ahcient or modern 


’ times; and when the Slav peasant fully awakes to the 


demands of modern life, he will go forth with singing 
and ‘‘come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” Let another Peter the Great arise to lead these 
one hundred million Slavs, strong in their youthful 
vigor, confident that they have a mission to fulfill, and 
what obstacles can stand before their onward march ? 





HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE IN CHINA. 


il eee pan-Mongolianism of Japan is only a 
side issue,—a sensational one, it is true,— 
of the development of the Oriental races. This 
is the judgment of the well-known political and 
economic writer, Alexander Ular, who contrib- 
utes to La Revue a study of how fortunes are 
made in China. This pan-Mongolianism, he says, 
further, has no relation whatsoever to that grave 
problem known as the “yellow peril.” 


The latter cannot possibly be political or military. 
The pan-Mongolianism of Japan is an importation from 
the Occident, just as are their silk hats, their Western 
boots, and their bacteriology. It exists just as their 
warships, their parliamentary government, and their 
newspapers exist. It is, so to speak, a European im- 
portation, superficially adapted to the use of a minority 
who have found.it to their advantage to play the réle of 
Europeans. Pan-Mongolianism is to Japan what pan- 
Slavism is to Moscow, pan-Germanism to Berlin, and 
jingoism to London; and if, at the present time, there 
is a struggle between the imperialists of Tokio and St. 
Petersburg, it is not a case of the white race warding 
off the ‘“‘ yellow peril,” but of the ambition of one govern- 
ment measuring itself against the ambition of another. 


The “yellow peril,” this writer declares, is not 


a race peril. The students who have a right to 
speak on this subject declare that it is an eco- 
nomic peril. They have in mind the commercial 
and industrial competition of Japan. Indeed, 
“the ‘yellow peril’ is for the Occident exactly 
what the ‘ American peril’ is for Europe.” The 
color of the skin has nothing whatever to do 
with the case. The danger to Europe and Amer- 
ica from China and Japan is essentially an eco- 
nomic one. The secret of the wealth of China, 
as well as of individual Chinamen, M. Ular 
asserts, is, in effect, comprised in two words— 
association and credit. Their system is charac- 
terized by the absence of three principles which 
are the basis of Occidental economic life,—the 
borrowing of capital, the wage system, and a 
fixed monetary standard do not exist in the forms 
they assume in Europe. The borrowing of cap- 
ital is replaced by the association with and col- 
laboration of lenders, the wage system by a pat- 
ticipation of associates, and a fixed monetary 
standard by credit. Production, be it agricul- 
tural, industrial, or commercial, is made the basis 
of codperative association, or, perhaps, of eco- 
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nomic aggregation. The capital, 
or, indeed, the means of production, 
is furnished by all the members. 
Every one works, and every one 
shares in the profits. Almost all 
the large Chinese concerns known 
to Europeans are codperative estab- 
lishments. The Chinese fortunes, 
with scarcely an exception, are sim 
ply a result of a development of 
credit based on the collective prod- 
uct of work. 

One of the most famous of Chi- 
nese syndicates, or commercial asso- 
ciations, is the Golden Dragon. This 
association owns many rice planta- 
tions in the center of China; it has 
hundreds of junks on the great riv- 
ers and on the sea; it’ conducts 
banks 1n all the principal cities ; it 
has a post-office of its own; it fab- 
ricates silk and cotton of all kinds, 
and in the last few years has begun 
an immense export and import 
business. 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIST ON THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


bye close association between science and 
politics in England gives to the annual 
meetings of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science a peculiar interest quite 
distinct from the interest shared by American 
scientists in the work of their own national as- 
sociation. The impressions of President Henry 
S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who attended the meeting this 
year at Cambridge (August 17-23), are given 
in an article which he contributes to the October 
number of the Popular Science Monihly. The 
large attendance, which reached nearly three 
thousand, at the Cambridge meeting is attrib- 
uted by President Pritchett to two reasons,— 
first, the attractions which naturally belong to 
the charming old university town ; and, sec- 
ond, the presence of the prime minister of 
Great, Britain as president of the association. 
This latter fact, the participation of the head 
of the government in a great national scien- 
tific meeting, impressed Dr. Pritchett as per- 
haps the most curious and interesting fea- 
ture of the meeting. It was as if President 
Roosevelt should take a week to preside over 
the meetings of the American association, to 





deliver an address, and to take part in its dis- 
cussions ; or as if Speaker Cannon should pre- 
side over the section of economics and take a 
real part in the debates. President Pritchett 
reminds us, however, that Jefferson was truly a 
representative of the science of hig time. Dur- 
ing a part of his first term, he was president 
of the American Philosophical Society, setting 
apart some of the rooms in the executive man 
sion for the study of fossils, particularly those 
of mammoths. 


‘ 


PREMIER BALFOUR AS PRESIDENT. 


As to Mr. Balfour’s address, which was enti- 
tled “ Reflections Suggested by the New Theory of 
Matter,” and which sketched a briet comparison 
between the scientific conception of the physical 
universe to-day and that of one hundred years 
ago, Dr. Pritchett thinks it remarkable that a 
man so full of other work, as Mr Balfour must 
be, should be able to frame such a statement 
without committing errors of fact of a serious 
sort. Tlie address is pronounced by this Amer- 
ican scientist as on the whole clever, interesting, 
and suggestive, from the philosophical stand. 
point. To have presented such a paper is re 
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garded by Dr. Pritchett as an evidence of great 
intellectual alertness and ability on the part of 
a man whose hands are full of. practical busi- 
ness. 

AN INTERESTING COMPARISON. 


In suggesting a comparison between the 
American and the British association based on 
the study of the sectional addresses and other 
leading papers of the one as contrasted with the 
other, Dr. Pritchett admits that the American 
will find little to minister to national vanity. In 
the British meeting, the addresses are prepared 
with more care, and are given in a more inter- 
esting manner. It is evident, nevertheless, that 
the essential difference in the character of the 
papers presented at the two meetings lies in the 
difference in scientific training and habits of 
scientific work in England and America ; and it 
is Dr. Pritchett’s observation that the scientific 
training and methods of work in America are 
far more German than English. 

While the addresses in American scientific societies 
lack the philosophic interest and charm which charac- 
terize many of those given before the British associa- 
tion, the authors of these papers are trained to go more 
directly at their problems, laying bare the difficulties, 
and even the failures, of the method or the process, but 
passing on to some point of vantage. One finds in many 
English scientific papers a clever use of words and 
terms ; a tendency to philosophize instead of doing the 
hard work of investigation ; a disposition to deal charm- 


ingly, sometimes half humorously, with the results and + 


observations costing great labor; and in the end the 
whole subject left in a sort of agreeable haze in which 
one seems to have traveled a long distance without 
going anywhither. The method of attack adopted is 


HOME RULE 


HE brave little inhabitants of Denmark's 
island possession in the Arctic Ocean have 

at last gained the substance of complete home 
rule, the shadow of which they have possessed 
for some time. In the Nordisk Revy, of Stock- 
holm, appears an article entitled «The Constitu- 
tional Struggle of Iceland,” by Rolf Norden- 
streng. Six hundred years ago, this writer 
recalls, when Iceland first became associated 
with Denmark-Norway, it expressly stipulated 


‘for internal freedom; yet. Mr. Nordenstreng 


declares, ‘the royal word was not kept, and since 
that time the clear treaty rights of the Icelanders 
have been trodden under foot. During this long 
period, the people of Iceland, though separated 
from the outside world, have preserved the con- 
sciousness of their right, withheld from them 
only by superior power, and, in spite of injustice 


somewhat akin to that of the modern military practice, 
under which frontal attacks are abandoned in favor of 
a less direct method of assault. One sees in English 
scientific papers a greater tendency to attack by the 
flank than in America or Germany ; asomewhat readier 
disposition to be satisfied with a general statement of 
facts already known rather than the concentration of 
effort on particular problems which need to be cleared 
up. All of which simply means that the methods of 
education and of national life in England have not 
brought into existence a large army of disciplined stu- 
dents of research such as one finds, for example, in Ger- 
many. 


Asan American studying the great gathering. 
Dr. Pritchett is impressed by its possibilities for 
usefulness in scientific and national develop- 
ment. He finds in such a gathering a source of 
great intellectual stimulus both to scientific men 
and to the public. There are reasons why tlie 
American association is not likely to become so 
representative a gathering. For one thing, the 
small distances to be traveled in Great Britain 
make it easy and cheap for any member to come 
to the meetings. Then, too, there are differences 
in scientific training which prompt the American 
investigator to prefer the society of his fellow- 
experts to any gathering of a general character. 
Dr. Pritchett thinks, however, that if there is 
anything which would bring back to the Ameri- 
can association its old-time prestige and influ 
ence, it would be some such devotion to the cause 
which the association represents, as has been 
shown by many of the leading men of science in 
England. The example and influence of men 
like Lord Kelvin have done much to make the 
British association what it is. 


FOR ICELAND. 


and oppression, have at last won the victory.” 
The Icelanders have for some time been di: 
vided into two parties.—the Progressive party 
(F'ramfaraflokkur) and the Home Rule party 
(Heimastjornaflokkur). The former party is said 
to have contended mainly for democratic gov- 
enment and an Icelandic ministry, with resi- 
dence at Copenhagen, where they could present 
the cause of Iceland to the throne. The.aim of 
the Home Rulers was to have a prime minister 
at home, with the governing power established 
in Iceland. A second minister, with the same 
power, they contended, might reside at Copen- 
hagen and represent Iceland before the King. 
These parties were bitterly opposed to each 
other, the principal objection of the Progressive 
party to the plan of the Home Rulers being that 
the minister resident at Copenhagen would not 





















need to know the Icelandic languaze, nor would 
he be obliged ever to appear in the Allthing, the 
Icelandic Parliament. 

In the last decade of the past century, Iceland 
determined to ask for more independence. The 
leclandic Home Rule party, in 1901, sent one of 
their most prominent members, Mr. Hannes Haf- 
stein, to Copenhagen to confer with the Danish 
minister, Alberti. Thismission resulted in nothing 
very definite, but it isassumed that the government 
looked with some favor on the proposition, as 
Mr. Hafstein is now secretary of state for Ice- 
land.” Hot agitation followed. The principal 
newspapers of Reykjavik—the capital — the 
Isujuld, the progressive organ, and the Thjodol- 
jur, the Home Rule organ, waged journalistic 
‘war. These journals, by the way, appear weekly, 
and have but a very small circulation. Minister 
Alberti was most liberal and energetic. While 
the Icelanders, who, Mr. Nordenstreng declares, 
“are generally impractical and inclined to be 
theorists. contended for their respective plat- 
forms. Minister Alberti sought and found a 
practical solution of the problem.” He was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about + The 
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Message of the King to the Icelanders,” of July 
19, 1902. The substance of this proclamation 
was to the general effect that the Danish Govern- 
ment would never consent to the creation of 
an Icelandic viceroy with a cabinet of his own 
selection, and that while the two-minister sys- 
tem could not be accepted, there was “a way 
of making the highest government of Iceland 
thoroughly Icelandic without impairing the unity 
of the realm.” The Copenhagen government, 
therefore, presented a new proposition accord- 
ing to the terms of which the minister for Ice- 
land should sit either at Reykjavik or at Copen- 
hagen. If at the island capital, his expenses 
should be paid by Iceland, while a special bureau, 
under the Icelandic minister, should be sup- 
ported by the state at Copenhagen. The choice 
in this matter was left to the Allthing, the Ice- 
landic representative body. The proposition of 
the government was unanimously approved by 
this body. The choice of Hannes Hafstein, « the 
foremost statesman of Iceland,” by both parties 
was very appropriate. “He is a poet, and has 
more than once aroused his people by his power- 
ful and beautiful compositions.” 


ECONOMIC STRUGGLE BETWEEN GERMANS AND POLES. 


Tt [1k economic development of the Polish prov- 

inces of Prussia has been exciting the 
envy and dislike, even the active opposition, of 
the imperial German government, if we may be- 
lieve the contention of a writer who signs him- 
self « Swidowa,” in a “Letter from Posen,” in 
the Przegland Polski (Polish Review), of Cracow. 
« All the administrative officials, from the high- 
est to the lowest, have received the confidential 
injunction not only to investigate the causes of 
this development, but also to place as many ob- 
structions in its way as possible.” Various means 
are employed for this. 


From the denial to a Pole of the license for a busi- 
hess that requires permission to the boycott of Polish 
merchants, contractors, physicians, and banks: from 
the creation of an artificial competition for the Poles in 
all businesses by the giving of bounties to their German 
competitors to the disabling of the Polish peasant to 
acquire land,—all this is practised on a large scale. At 
the submitting of proposals for works and purchases 
dependent on the government, no Polish contractor, 
tradesman, or manufacturer will get that work or or- 
der to-day, even though his proposal be the most ad- 
vantageous possible. No Polish artisan, merchant, or 
even physician, will get the job if the government au- 
thorities can decide directly or indirectly. The boycott 
of Polish industry and trade is purely personal, and 
private relations is also enjoined by the government on 
all its dependents. The newest order in this direction 





(already officially issued), compelling all holding any 
office whatsoever to sever all relations with Polish 
banks, will not, indeed, hurt those banks, but will re- 
bound on those Poles who still hold little, petty offices, 
as letter-carriers, court criers, and court attendants. 
Many of them have been debtors of the Polish banks, 
having contracted loans there for the security required 
of them, without which they could not have obtained 
their situations. Such a loan they will not get from 
the German banks; hence, they will soon find them- 
selves without bread,—unless, yielding to the pressure 
exerted on them, they will abjure their nationality and 
faith, assume German-sounding names, and educate 
their children as Protestants. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE POSSESSION OF THE LAND. 


The stubborn contest waged against the Poles 
is carried on with administrative and police 
measures, and when those are exhausted, with 
new exceptional laws. The most stubborn, the 
most radical, is the struggle for the possession 
of land. It has lasted for over a hundred years. 


Now it has met with a competitor with whom it did 
not reckon formerly,—the Polish peasant. Industrious, 
thrifty, consumed with an inborn desire for obtaining a 
piece of land as his property, he represents the most fit 
and successful material for a colonist. This is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable thing, for the parceling of large 
estates is a real social and economic necessity of the 
present moment, particularly here, where hitherto large 
possessions have far exceeded small possessions. Thanks 
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to the qualities of the Polish peasant, the parceling, en- 
tire or partial, of large estates, accomplished by the in- 
tercession of the Polish Land Bank and a few Polish 
allotment companies, has developed successfully. There 
have arisen new vital settlements, in which prosperity 
has begun to flourish. Many an estate has escaped the 
fate of becoming the prize of the government’s Coloni- 
zation Commission ; many a landowner, Pole as well as 
German, has been saved from ruin. 

Nevertheless, it is just for this reason that the 
government resolved to stem this Polish coloniza- 
tion tide. The government commenced, in its 
usual way, with administrative directions. On 
this road, it was begun, on its order, at first once 
in a while, and finally on principle, to refuse, 
under various pretexts, to settlers of Polish na- 
tionality the right to avail themselves of the 
statute of ‘‘rent estates,” issued for the purpose 
of facilitating parceling in the eastern provinces. 
When this did not produce the expected result,— 
when it did not arrest the activity of the Polish 
allotment banks and companies,—advantage was 
taken of the statute by virtue of which the 
founding of a new colony was dependent on 
the permission of the administrative authority. 
‘For such a permission, years had sometimes to 
be waited ; sometimes the permission was refused 
downright, for trifling reasons, or it was granted 
under such heavy financial terms touching the 
regulation of the church, school, and communal 
relations of the future colony that it enhanced 
the price of the parceling immensely.” The Poles 
then resorted to parceling by a method some- 
what protracted, sometimes even risky. They 





did not found entire colonies at once, but, avail. 
ing themselves of the liberty which the law had 
heretofore left in not directing governmental ap. 
proval in such a case, they established separate 
colonies successively on ground gradually sep. 
arated from the parceled estate. 


THE NEW UKASE AGAINST POLISH COLONIZATION, 


The imperial government, in order to prevent 
this, has had recourse to the submission to the 
Diet of a new statute, and this a statute with 
such an exceptional addition, exclusively di- 
rected against the Poles, that it is a direct attack 
on the private right of ownership.” The statute 
itself, in its general form, relates to the whole 
monarchy. “Obviously, however, it was caused 
by our relations, and it had those relations in 
view, for it puts parceling under the still stricter 
control of the administrative authorities, and 
establishes the indispensability of governmental 
permission for the founding of even the smallest 
settlement.” To the general directions there is 
added a separate paragraph which constitutes 
the point of gravity of the whole statute, and 
which relates solely to the Polish provinces,— 
that is, the Grand Duchy of Posen, West and 
East Prussia, and Silesia. According to this 
paragraph, the president of the German Coloni- 
zation Commission in Berlin is to have the right 
of prohibiting any parceling in the four above- 
mentioned provinces which in his judgment will 
hurt the interests of the Colonization Commis- 
s10n. 





AUSTRALIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 


HAT there should be an Australian art, 
distinctive, and gradually but surely de- 
veloping into a real school, will be somewhat sur- 
prising to most Americans. ‘The editor of the 
Review of Reviews for Australasia, Mr. Henry 
Stead, however, declares that a conception of 
Australian art has already been formed, and that 
it is coming to be more and more regarded as 
‘‘of vital importance, as much so as the planning 
of cities or the founding of a Bush Capital.” 
The most notable living exponent of Australian 
art, Mr. Stead tells us, is Mr. J. Ford Paterson, 
ex-president of the Victorian Artists’ Society, 
and life trustee of the National Gallery and 
Public Library at Melbourne. Mr. Paterson is 
a Scotchman by birth who thirty years ago came 
to Australia, leaving behind him an honorable 
but not particularly noteworthy record as an art 
decorator and exhibitor at the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Mr. Paterson found no traditions or 


legendary or uistoric associations near at hand 
in Australia, and he soon realized that ‘in the 
eager, pushing life of the young colony there 
was no room for the witches and nymphs of the 
older countries, and that abbeys and castles 
would be somewhat incongruous in the Bush.” 
He might have supplied these from his academic 
studies, but his artist’s sensibility “quickly 
grasped the fact that in the vast mysterious bush 
there are great artistic possibilities.” 

Its awfulness appealed to the uncanny element in 
his north-country temperament ; its mystery and soli- 
tude touched the romance in his nature, and its soft 
tones and indeterminate and elusive outlines were a 
constant source of delight to his artistic sense, hitherto 
acquainted only with the harsh contrasts, rich color- 
ing, and decided forms of a colder clime. Mr. Pater- 
son determined to abandon the profession of decorative 
artist and to devote his life to the interpretation of the 
beauty and grandeur of the Australian bush, and grad- 
ually, slowly but inevitably, there formed in his mind 
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MR. J. FORD PATERSON, AUSTRALIAN ARTIST. 


the conception of a school of Australian art which has 
found faithful expression on many canvases. 


Mr. Paterson has always objected to the con- 
ventional European idea that ‘when Captain 
Cook planted the British flag on Australian soil 
thenceforward Australia should lose its individ- 
uality and become English through and through.” 
Asa matter of fact, he is fond of saying that Cap- 
tain Cook “only discovered the outline ; and it 
has been left to the artists of Australia to dis- 
cover its beauties and to disclose them.” The 


artist, he says, further, will not be favorably 
impressed by the first view of Australian scenery. 


The first impression of Australian scenery is often 
enough almost repulsive to the artistic sense, and it is 
only after long and intimate companionship with the 
primeval forest that its charm becomes apparent. The 
atmosphere and scenery of this country are very esthetic 
and very delicate. There is little of the drama in its 
beauty,—no great mountains, no vivid contrasts of 
strong color, no strange peoples in picturesque attire. 
The seasons pass imperceptibly into each other, and as 
far as the scenery alone is concerned, it would be diffi- 
cult to tell summer from winter. Our local color is 
low-toned, subtle, and difficult to comprehend, and an 
English tree, with its rich coloring and vigorous outline, 
appears incongruous and mars the sweetness of the 
general view. 

Mr. Paterson, the writer of the article tells us, 
never seeks easy effects. ‘Sincerity and faith- 
fulness are apparent in the smallest details, and 
in no instance does he emphasize one particular 
portion of the picture at the expense of the 
whole.” In the same number of this review 
appears a criticism of the work of Australian 
artists appearing at this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in London. Many of the best- 
known artists of Australia, says Mr. Stead, have 
not exhibited at all. One of the most striking 
things about the pictures actually exhibited is 
that, “with one or two exceptions, not one of 
the many artists who hail from Australia has 
presented a really typical Australian scene.” 
One of the best of those actually Australian in 
atmosphere, Mr. Stead thinks, is Mr. Tom 
Roberts’ canvas, “The First Commonwealth 
Parliament,” painted by the artist in London, 
from sketches and studies made in Australia 


at the time. 





PROTECTION AGAINST FIRES. 


OW little is done in the United States in 
the direction of precautionary measures 
against loss of life and property from fire is 
clearly brought out in an article contributed to 
the current Forum by Mr. Louis Windmiiller. 
Especially interesting is the contrast drawn by 
this writer between American laxity and Euro- 
pean thoroughness in the matter of building in- 
spection. 

In Europe every house, so long as it is in course of 
erection, remains under the surveillance of a building 
police ; and even after completion, occupancy is not al- 
lowed until the department has made a final inspection. 
The chief of this police then issues a certificate of con- 
struction and a permit for occupation. As long as our 
edifices are in course of erection, they should likewise 
he supervised by employees of a competent building de- 


partment. Experienced and practical inspectors, suf- 
ficiently remunerated to make them independent of 
bribes, should be engaged by civil-service commission- 
ers for the better protection of the public. They should 
have legal authority and be compelled to arrest and 
bring to justice whomsoever they might discover in the 
act of deviating from the approved plans. Architects 
and contractors should be licensed and not permitted 
to erect any important structures unless they could be 
held liable for the faithful performance of their under- 
takings. The authoritiesof New York had been warned 
against the material used in the “ Darlington ;” and had 
these warnings been heeded, twenty souls and the repu- 
tation of some builders might have been spared. Before 
any permament improvement can be expected of a 
service so vital to our prosperity, it must be divorced 
from politics. 

Persons now delegated by underwriters to guard 
against insufficient insulation of electric wires are also 
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expected to condemn defective flues and to order the 
removal of such inflammable or explosive material as 
may endanger the environment. But they generally 
neglect these duties, and they seldom discover a danger 
until it is too late. The fire marshal of Massachusetts 
orders the removal of any material that may imperil 
property in the State; and when a fire has occurred, he 
investigates the cause, and endeavors to determine 
whether it was due to accident, negligence, or incen- 
diarism. Since this office was created, fires in the Bay 
State have become less frequent. 


THEATERS AND FIRE RISKS. 


Mr. Windmiiller offers several suggestions 
regarding the construction of theater buildings 
that should be heeded by our municipal building 
departments, as well as by the owners and oper- 
ators of that class of property. 


In amusement halls, the seats should be far enough 
apart to allow the spectators to pass without hindrance ; 
broad aisles, free from incumbrances, should lead to 
convenient exits sufficiently wide to clear the house in 
five minutes of any audience it can hold: the curtain 
should be a fireproof partition between the stage and 


the public ; and watchmen should be stationed at every 
exit during every performance. Watchmen rendered 
all the assistance they could and carried senseless women 
from the ruins of the ill-fated Iroquois at the peril of 
their own lives. But the flames spread with such rapid- 
ity that the efforts of these men availed but little. New 
buildings erected for a similar purpose should hereafter 
be placed in the center of a square, like the new public 
library building of New York. Modern theaters in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, and other continental cities are required 
to be more than forty feet distant from any other edifice. 
Until we can enforce a similar law here, we should at 
least insist that no building be used for such a purpose 
until it is made fireproof. It should also be protected 
against fire from adjoining buildings by solid brick fire 
walls of sufficient height and thickness. The agitation 
in Europe caused by the Iroquois fire has led a promi- 
nent architect, ‘‘Baurat” Helmers, to apply to the 
municipality of Vienna for permission to rehearse thea- 
ter fires in a circus, in order to instruct the Viennese 
how to behave in case of such an emergency. After 
several theater fires, an association, known as the As- 
phalia Society, was organized in Austria for the better 
protection of human life. This society has introduced 
reforms in the construction of public buildings in many 
Kuropean countries, and no serious calamity has ever 
happened in any building erected under its supervision. 


THE SOUL OF RELIGION—POETRY. 


* ein LON is poetry gone to deed. Poetry 

floating above life is merely poetry ; 
poetry embodied in life is religion.” Thus does 
Mr. Edwin Markham set forth his text for a 
study of religion and life, in the Homiletic Review. 
Religion and poetry, he continues, are one in 
essence, and they pursue the same end—*« the 
realization of the ideal through the expansion 
of the social sympathies and the practice of the 
tender and heroic virtues. Religion seeks this 
end through life ; poetry seeks it through beauty.” 
It has always been thus, Mr. Markham continues. 


The first poetry of the world came as acry out of the 
religious passion of man, a cry to the mystery whence 
he sprang—the mystery into which he at last recedes. 
Poetry and religion were reckoned one in the morning 
of time. The Vedic hymns were sung by the Aryans 
in their adoration of the dawn, as they pressed south- 
ward through the passes of the Himalayas. The an 
cient pages of the Zend Avesta are crowded with hymns 
and pwans to help the heart in its long battle against 
Ahriman, the evil god. The old Hebrew poets, resting 
ever on the rock of the eternal, bequeathed to the world 
a noble poetry in psalm and prophecy, a poetry that 
has supported the worn steps and wasted spirits of men 
down long thousands of years. From the Ganges to 
the Jordan, from the fiords of Norway to the deltas of 
the Nile, the teachers of righteousness have been poets, 
and their work remains in its fresh flower, although the 
babble of the tongues that were about them has gone 
into the wind, and the multitude that drew their com- 
passion are drifted dust. ‘The poet was of old the 


maker ; so the first scripture was a child of the Muses. 
Theology in its origin descended as a song, and the be- 
ginning of revealed religion came as a poetic vision of 
the Creative Man. , 





EDWIN MARKHAM, 
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“WHERE THEBE IS NO POETRY, RELIGION WILL 
PERISH.” 


‘The path of divine education, he “a fur- 
ther, is the path of the sympathies. - This 
yuickening of the heart is a work that is wrought 
by great poetry, and this work is the purpose 
and prayer of all gospels and all revelations.” 
if science is “hacking away the props of the 
religious sentiment,” the best remedy will be 
found in the cultivation of the imaginative 
faculty among the people. 


Let there be schools of poetry to quicken in us the 


springs of beauty and wonder. To poetry more than 
to any other power must we look for the radiant energy 
that shall repel the march of scientific realism. To 
poetry we must look also for the glowing life that shall 
fling off the clutch of an archaic theology. The fatal 
error of the old theologians was their attempt to probe 
the abyss with a cold prose logic, a logic that searched 
for God with a syllogism and destroyed him with a 
definition. They forgot that the One we adore must 
reach down beyond the fathomable gulfs. To poetry, 
then, we must turn, for she only can refresh our spirits 
with a sense of the Unseen, with a sense of the living 
Mystery at the heart of the world. Where there is no 
poetry, religion will perish ; and where there is no re- 
ligion, the people will perish. 


PARASITIC WORMS. 


“HE life of a parasitic worm is full of ad- 

venture, and it is one of the marvels of 

nature how such a fortuitous plan of develop- 
ment ever originated. 

Dr. D. Ssinitzen, of the University of Wavr- 
saw, contributes an interesting article on para- 
sitic worms to the last number of the Zoologischer 
lnzeiger (Marburg). The parasites upon which 
Dr. Ssinitzen’s observations were made were dif- 
ferent species of liver flukes, one of them being 
the well-known pest that produces the disease in 
sheep called «liver rot.” Other species of flukes 
infest different vertebrate animals, both wild 
and domestic, in all parts of the world, fifteen 
kinds of flukes infesting cattle alone. The 
adult parasite is not altogether worm-like in 
appearance, but is flat and somewhat leaf- 
shaped, and is provided with either hooks or 
suckers for attaching itself to the animal upon 
which it lives. 

In the course of its development, each indi- 
vidual assumes several different forms, and ac- 
commodates itself at various times to entirely 
different modes of life. The eggs require con- 
siderable moisture for their development, and, 
curiously, the young fluke never hatches out 
from the egg in the dark, but leaves the shell 
only when exposed to the light. This prevents 
it from ever hatching at night. When it emerges 
from the egg it is shaped like an elongated pear. 
ineasures about 15 mm. in length, and is covered 
With fine cilia. This young organism swims 
about actively until it finds a certain kind of 
amphibious snail, which it immediately bores 
into, then discards its coat of cilia, loses even 
the rudiments of organs which it formerly pos- 
sessed, and proceeds to grow at the expense of 
the snail it has entered. 

This quiescent form of the parasite gives rise 
to many more perfectly formed and more active 


individuals, which, however, have not yet at- 
tained the complex organization of the adult. 
They develop in such numbers that the host 
which they prey upon is killed, and as the para- 
site at this stage of development is unfitted for 
independent life, it would necessarily die with 
its host if it were not for its innate ability to 
change its form and adapt itself to new condi- 
tions. At this critical point in its existence it 
gives rise to a full-living, motile form known as 
a cercaria, which leaves the host and swims 
around in the water for some time, then, finally, 
crawls up on a blade of grass, or a stem of some 
sort, discards its tail, secretes a hard shell around 
itself as a protection from drying, and remains 
there until some animal, in eating the grass, un- 
wittingly swallows it, after which the shell is 
dissolved, leaving the parasite free tc penetrate 
the vital organs of its new host. 

In this very complicated mode of development, 
it is of the greatest importance to the parasite to be 
able to find its host, and yet, as its only sense or- 
gans for the perception of things external to it 
have been supposed to be rudimentary eyes that 
could scarcely serve for more than to distinguish 
between light and darkness, it was incompre- 
hensible how the particular species of snail that 
serves as the first host to be parasitized could 
be distinguished from all the other things that 
might be encountered. But it is found that the 
adult form, infesting sheep and cattle, and both 
incompletely developed forms that precede it, 
have a peculiar kind of sensory organs that com- 
bine the characteristics of organs for receiving 
sensations of sound, smell, and taste. These or- 
gans are in the shape of minute pap//le each 
one consisting of a transparent vesicle that 
contains a small rod and a few granules, and 
is connected with a nerve fiber that carries the 
stimulus to the brain. 
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THE FIRST LORD OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 


ganic popular naval hero at the pres- 

ent time is Admiral Sir John Fisher. <A 
writer in the Pall Mali Magazine for September 
declares the maintenance of European ‘peace 
during the Boer war more due to the admiral 
than to any other man, owing to the standard of 
perfection to which he had raised the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. While he had command of that 
fleet, he raised the average speed of the ships 
from eleven knots to thirteen. 


When efficiency is really required, it is generally 
forthcoming. During the Boer war, the system of in- 
formation regarding enemies’ ships organized by Sir 
John Fisher was so perfect that at any time of the 
day or night the position of every foreign man-of-war 
throughout the world was accurately known. Had war 
broken out in 1901 or 1902, all that foresight could pro- 
vide for was done. From Constantinople to the Straits 
of Gibraltar every conceivable problem had been worked 
out in such perfection that, no matter where or how 
war broke out, the commander-in-chief would have been 
ready for all eventualities. 

A naval officer of high rank, whose name is a house- 
hold word, recently said, ‘‘ Jack Fisher’s advent at the 
admiralty should delight the heart of the nation if they 
really knew what it means for efficiency.” 

As first sea-lord, Sir John Fisher will be ready for any 
storm, and the public will soon discover more interest 
in the admiralty than has been shown since Trafalgar. 
Gunnery efficiency will be required, not approved, by 
the admiralty; useless squadrons on distant stations 
will be withdrawn ; the naval force of Britain will be 
concentrated. Sir John Fisher dislikes maritime alli- 
ances,—you cannot shoot a friendly admiral for igno- 


LAFCADIO HEARN ON 


LETTER from Lafcadio Hearn, dated at 
Tokio on August 1, but a few weeks be- 
fore his death, is printed in the Atlantic Monthly 
for November. Mr. Hearn describes the calm 
and self-control of the Japanese capital in the 
midst of war’s alarms. To the inexperienced 
observation, he declares, there is no excitement 
and scarcely any unusual interest. There is 
nothing whatever to indicate a condition of 
anxiety or depression. 

On the contrary, one is astonished by the joyous 
tone of public confidence and the admirably restrained 
pride of the nation in its victories. Western tides have 
strewn the coast with Japanese corpses; regiments 
have been blown out of existence in the storming of 
positions defended by wire entanglements; battleships 
have been lost; yet at no moment has there been the 
least public excitement. The people are following their 
daily occupations just as they did before the war ; the 
cheery aspect of things is just the same; the theaters 


rance or negligence. He considers that Britain, to be 
safe, must rely on her own right arm, and that the right 
arm, being the navy, should govern imperial defense. 
If the navy is the right arm of Britannia, John Arbuth- 
not Fisher is the right arm of the navy. 

















ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 


TOKIO IN WAR TIME. 


and flower-displays are not less well patronized. The 
life of Tokio has been, to outward seeming, hardly 
more affected by the events of the war than the life of 
nature beyond it, where the flowers are blooming and 
the butterflies hovering as in other summers. Except 
after the news of some great victory,—celebrated with 
fireworks and lantern processions,—there are no signs 
of public emotion ; and but for the frequent distribu- 
tion of newspaper extras, by runners ringing bells, you 
could almost persuade yourself that the whole story of 
the war is an evil dream. 


And yet, in the words of a current Japanese 
poem, ‘every time an extra is circulated, the 
widows of foes and friends have increased in 
multitude.” All this calm simply testifies to 
“the more than Spartan discipline of the race.” 


Anciently, the people were trained, not only to con- 
ceal their emotions, but to speak in a cheerful voice and 
to show a pleasant face under any stress of moral suf- 
fering ; and they are obedient to that teaching to-day. 
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It would still be thought a shame to betray.personal 
sorrow for the loss of those who die for Emperor and 
fatherland. The public seem to view the events of the 
war as they would watch the scenes of a popular play. 
They are interested without being excited ; and their 
extraordinary self-control is particularly shown in vari- 


ous manifestations of the ‘‘ play-impulse.” Everywhere . 


the theaters are producing war dramas (based upon 
actual fact); the newspapers and magazines are pub- 
lishing war stories and novels ; the cinematograph ex- 
hibits the monstrous methods of modern warfare ; and 
numberless industries are turning out objects of art or 
utility designed to commemorate the Japanese tri- 
umphs. 


Mr. Hearn goes on to recount the different 
ways in which the war has influenced life in 
the Japanese capital. It has made the photog- 
raphers very busy, he says, taking pictures of 
the departing soldiers. It has been the inspira- 
tion for an immense number of war pictures, 
mostly cheap lithographs, but some of them 


clever cartoons printed on blue-and-white towels. 
Many articles of apparel and fashion, such as 
hair-combs for the women, card-cases, purses, 
etc., have warlike designs on them, and even 
the children’s games are really war games. The 
strangest thing in the line of war decoration, 
says Mr. Hearn, was a silk dress for baby girls. 


These are figured stuffs which when looked at from 
a little distance appear incomparably pretty, owing 
to the masterly juxtaposition of tints and colors. On 
closer inspection, the charming design proved to be 
composed entirely of war pictures, or, rather, fragments 
of pictures, blended into one astonishing combination, 
—naval battles; burning warships; submarine mines 
exploding ; torpedo boats attacking ; charges of Cos- 
sacks repulsed by Japanese infantry ; artillery rushing 
into position ; storming of forts; long lines of soldiery 
advancing through mist. Here were colors of blood 
and fire, tints of morning haze and evening glow, noon- 
blue and starred night-purple, sea-gray and field-green, 
—most wonderful thing ! 





IS A UNION OF CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT CHURCHES TO 
BE DESIRED? 


A’ this season of religious conventions, when 

questions of church government and the 
possibilities of a union of Christian sects are 
being discussed, it is interesting and significant 
to read the symposium which appears in La 
Revue on the desirability of a reunion of the 
Catholic and the Protestant churches. In intro- 
ducing the subject, the editor of the symposium 
comments on the constantly increasing indiffer- 
ence to religious matters which prevails at the 
present day. He believes that no question of 
the time is more pressing than that of discover- 
ing where the churches stand, and whither they 
are tending. He asks: What is, so to speak, 
the balance in favor of Christianity after nine- 
teen centuries ? what is the task before it ? and 
what are the hopes it may still cherish ? The 
Protestant Church, he continues, has sometimes 
been called a daughter, rebellious and emanci- 
pated, of the old universal Catholic Church ; 
but Catholicism and Protestantism must be re- 
garded as two distinct Christian churches, or, 
at least, as two sister churches, two daughters 
of the same Heavenly Father. 

The following questions were addressed by 
La Revue to eminent representatives of Catholic 
and of Protestant thought: (1) How long have 
tendencies to the reunion of Catholics and Prot- 
estants manifested themselves in either church ? 
(2) Is the reunion of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches possible and desirable? and on 
What basis could reunion be realized ? The re- 


plies are numerous and worthy of the great sub- 
ject under discussion. They fill two numbers 
of the review. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW. 


The opinions of the Catholic writers who re- 
plied were given first, those in the affirmative 
desiring fusion with the Catholic Church. The 
first authority quoted is Vicomte R. d’Adhémar, 
of the faculty of science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille, a scientist who seeks to recon- 
cile his faith in science with his faith in the 
Church. For him, science only touches the ex- 
ternal side of things; it has not, nor can it re- 
place, the intuition of invisible things. He insists 
that Protestantism exists as a church only to 
oppose Catholicism. Withouta Catholic Church 
there could be nothing to protest against. Sci- 
ence and philosophy complement each other as 
a point of view from which to regard life ; and 
there is the common-sense point of view. But 
science does not satisfy itself or us. The cradle 
and the grave, and the ebb and flow of human 
beings on earth, are enigmas, absolute mysteries, 
for the learned and the illiterate, and the Church 
as a living organism seeks to bridge over the 
abyss we cannot fathom. Protestants do not 
constitute a church in the positive sense, for 
they have neither doctrinal nor disciplinary au- 
thority. The Catholic Church asks us to accept 
her authority, but not as a spiritual Cesarism to 
which we are forced to submit. In the Church, 
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the Catholic should never be either a slave or a 
subject. The Catholic believes in the Catholic 
Church because she enables him to perfect him- 
self morally, and leaves him free to choose what 
cosmogony, what scientific theory, he prefers. 
The dogma of the Protestants is the Bible and 
nothing more. As regards the desirability of 
the fusion of the different confessions there can 
be no question, only the fusion must be with the 
more coérdinate, the more alive of the churches, 
—namely, the Catholic Church. 

The next Catholic authority to express an 
opinion on the question is Abbé J. Bricout, 
editor of the Revue du Clergé Francais. He says 
Catholicism is, and ought to remain, a religion 
of authority ; Protestantism becomes more and 
more a religion of free belief ; therefore, a re- 
union of the two churches seems scarcely pos- 
sible., To reunite, one or other would have to 
consent to sacrifice its leading principle. One 
thing only is desirable,—that Catholics and 
Protestants should not regard each other as 
enemies, but as separatist brothers ; they should 
unite to fight irreligion, their common enemy. 

The eminent editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Ferdinand Brunetiére, believes that re- 
union would be possible if an understanding 
could be arrived at with reference to one or 
two articles of faith, such as the Eucharist and 
Papal Infallibility, which he thinks does not in 
any way clash with true spiritual liberty. There 
are, however, other more serious obstacles. 
Every Protestant considers his religion a per- 
sonal acquisition, a conquest of his intellect, and 
the fruit of his meditation ; but perhaps the 
greatest obstacle of all is the tendency of the 
great churches to nationalize and make of 
Christianity a domain, with frontiers to coin- 
cide as exactly as possible with political or 
geographical delimitation. A national church 
can only be a confusion of temporal and spiritual 
power. The increasing development of Christian 
democracy or social Christianity, however, all 
tends to prepare for and facilitate reunion. 

The director of the Quinzaine, G. Fonsegrive, 
follows M. Brunetiére. He says, in effect, that 
Protestantism individualizes religion, whereas 
Catholicism socializes it. But, without making 
any concessions to each other, the more each 
church lives up to the vital principle which ani- 
mates it, the greater will be the tendency of the 
two religions to come together on one common 
ground,—namely, that of religion. 

Abbé Gayraud and others continue the dis- 
cussion. The abbé says the basis of reunion 
ean only be the Catholic faith. The father of 
the prodigal son can make innumerable conces- 
sions, but must remain the father. 





The Protestant replies indicate an appreciation 
of the need for reunion, but a recognition of its 
impossibility on dogmatic grounds. 


THE PROTESTANT VIEW. 


Pasteur Babut, of Nimes, is alive to the dan- 
ger of irreligion, and consequently dreams of a 
common action against it,—a great Christian 
confederation against freethought. Since the 
seventeenth century, the two churches have fol- 
lowed two different roads, and have got further 
and further apart. The Catholic Church has 
adopted new dogmas, such as those of the im- 
maculate conception and the personal infallibil- 
ity of the Pope ; while the Protestant churches 
have assumed a character less and less dogmatic, 
getting more and more concerned with the spirit 
than the letter, and with faith itself rather than 
its formula. 

Prof. G. Bonet-Maury thinks that in the seven- 
teenth century a reunion of the two confessions 
was practicable, but that, on the basis of their 
respective dogmas, it is scarcely possible to-day. 
But some rapprochement, a loyal entente- in cer. 
tain fields of religious activity, is possible ; for 
instance, moral action in all home missions, 
Bible readings, foreign missions. And after 
working together for a few generations in these 
three fields, the two confessions may have be- 
come better acquainted and more sympathetic 
with each other, and so might then disarm and 
make a truce of God, and establish a rapproche- 
ment on the common basis of Christian life, 
evangelical truth, and divine love. 

Pasteur T. Fallot desires with all his heart 
that the two churches should work in common 
at the common task. Union of the two faiths, 
he fears, is not feasible, for there ig not merely 
doctrinal divergence, but soul-divergence,—two 
modes of feeling and thinking, which result in 
two modes of action, in the adherents of the two 
churches. The general conception of life and 
the rules of conduct is quite different in each, 
everything depending, with the Protestant, on 
individual initiative. 

The director of the Vie Nouvelle, Pasteur 
Lafon, says reunion will only be possible when 
the Catholic Church has reformed itself. Be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics there may be 
rapprochement of man to man by tolerance, etc., 
but between the two churches there is a great 
abyss. 

Professors Lobstein and Luzzi agree tha 
nothing will tend to reunion so much as in- 
creased sincerity in either faith. Protestantism 
and Catholicism in becoming more Christian 
will both work toward unity on the eternal basis 
of the Christianity of Christ. The Catholic 




















Church, says Professor Lobstein, professes ab- 
solute truth. The authority is the infallible 
Pope commanding obedience, submission, and in 
return the individual is relieved of all personal 
responsibility, and is assured constant support. 
The Protestant method is radically different, the 
sible being the authority. But as the Church 
has progressed the spirit has replaced the letter. 


THE INDEPENDENT VIEW. 


Other writers continue the discussion, notably 
Pasteur Wilfred Monod, of Rouen: Ernest Na- 
ville, Pasteur Frank Puaux, Pasteur J. E. Ro- 
berty, Edmond Stapfer, and Pasteur Charles 
Wagner, of the Evangelical Liberal Parish, 
in Paris, author of “The Simple Life,” « Cour- 
age,” « Youth,” ete., who is now in this country. 
M. Wagner believes that, while principles and 
dogmas may remain as fixed as the granite hills, 
men and life are as supple as principles are 
rigid. Reunion may not be possible ; concert of 
action certainly is. 

Prof. C. Godet thinks the gulf between Prot- 
estant and Catholic mode of thought was never 
so wide as it isto-day. It is simply a case of fire 
and water, incompatible elements. 

Pére Hyacinthe says the essence of the two 
churches is different, and their principles con- 
tradictory, but he adds that among the churches 
of similar nature, such as those which divide 
Kastern and Western Christianity, outside the 
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Catholic Church, of course, union would be easy 
under the famous motto attributed to St. Augus- 
tine,—‘“In things essential, union; in things 
doubtful, liberty; in everything, charity.” 
Distinction of churches is legitimate, but not 
division. Union with the Catholic Church 
would only mean submission. 


A GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


At the end of the lengthy symposium, Edouard 
de Morsier adds a few comments. At the out- 
set he recognized that the two churches would 
sound very different notes, and he feared the 
actual separation would only be confirmed. But, 
on both sides, the ardent and general desire for 
Christian union comes out as a fact of first im- 
portance. What, then, prevents the Christians 
of all confessions from uniting one day in the 
year in a day of prayer and praying the uni- 
versal prayer of all believers, “Our Father who 
art in heaven?” After nearly twenty centuries, 
Christianity continues to play a supreme part, 
yet only one-third of the people on the globe are 
Christians. The heart of Christianity beats in 
Europe ; but if she is attacked in the heart by 
incredulity and freethought, she must die. For 
the last five centuries, Christianity has suffered 
from schism and reform. Not only are Chris- 
tians disputing among themselves, but the Church 
is attacked from outside. Yet alongside of this 
schism there is a strong aspiration toward unity. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN 


OVEMENTS for the complete disestablish- 

ment of the State Church are engaging 

the attention of not only thoughtful religious 

people in France, Italy, and Scotland, but of 

patriotic statesmen in those countries also. The 

question in France still keeps the form of almost 
open war between Church and State. 


The French Governmental View. 


The moderate and temperate governmentai 
side of the disestablishment question in France 
is presented in a short article in the National 
Review by the well-known French radical mem- 
her of the Senate, Georges Clemenceau. After 
tracing the history of the events which led up 
to and succeeded the signing of the famous 
Concordat, M. Clemenceau declares that the 
principal defect in the agreement, from the 
religious standpoint, was the impossibility of its 
application. Most of the points agreed upon by 
the Pope were wrung from him under duress. 
“The written text of the agreement was devoid 
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of importance ; it was but the order of an im 
perious master compelling obedience.” M. 
Clemenceau goes on to declare that most of the 
stipulations agreed to by the Pope have been 
unfulfilled. To-day, he declares, ‘we find our- 
selves face to face with a discredited compro- 
mise. of which the only clause scrupulously 
carried out is that under which the Roman 
Catholic clergy are salaried by the French 
state.” All the guaranties inserted on behalf 
of the State have been neglected. The French 
statesman declares that the oath of civil alle- 
giance has disappeared,—it is no longer abso- 
lutely necessary for bishops to obtain leave to 
go to Rome. The Concordat reduced the eighty- 
four bishops of the ancien régime to sixty, but, 
‘‘in the interval, they have been raised to the 
former figure.” In fact, “every one can see 
clearly what the State gives, but it would be 
difficult to say what it receives from the other 
party to the contract.” M. Clemenceau goes on 
to charge the religious orders with violent 
opposition to the republic. 

Every pulpit became a political platform directed 
against the government which paid the Church, every 
parsonage a focus of anti-republican agitation, combin- 
ing political intrigue with works of charity which 
should in their nature remain outside party strife. 
And, unfortunately for the secular clergy, the religious 
orders, which had increased to such an extent as to 
have almost recovered the position they held under the 
ancien régime, threw themselves into the political fray 
with all the more ardor owing to being independent of 
the State, and they succeeded in dragging in their train 
some of the secular clergy who, if left to themselves, 
would probably have preferred the peace of their 
churches. 


The rupture would never have happened under 
Leo XIII.; but Pius X., “who is a simple soul 
steeped in formule, allows himself to be ‘run’ 
by a secretary of state who goes straight ahead 
regardless of pitfalls.” Both Church and State, 
he declares, are now “in the disagreeable mood 
which usually follows the decision to separate.” 
And yet, ‘with courage, method, and persever- 
ance, the French Republican party should have 
no doubt as to its success in the task before it.” 


The Unfortunate French Bishops. 


A consideration of France and the Church, 
from the standpoint of the unfortunate bishops 
whose inability to comply with the conflicting 
demands of both Church and State precipitated 
the acute phases of the conflict between Premier 
Combes and the Vatican, appears in the Revue 
Bleue over the signature “ X.” The contradic- 
tions in the famous Concordat are pointed out 
by the writer, who marvels that such an incon- 
sistent agreement could haye remained in force 
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Mer. Nordez. Mer. Geay. 
(Bishop of Dijon.) (Bishop of Laval.) 


THE TWO FRENCH: INSURGENT BISHOPS. 


for a century. Most compromises, he says, have 
for their object the settlement of differences 


‘and the prevention of conflicts, but the agree- 


ment between Pope Pius VII. and the First 
Consul, Bonaparte, it would seem, had for its 
object the provoking of these very differences 
and conflicts. For the greater part of the cen- 
tury of its existence, this Concordat was undis- 
turbed, despite its contradictory character, be- 
cause both parties to the contract were too weak 
to “fall out;” but “between a church become ° 
ultramontane and a democracy jealous of its 
independence and freed from all prejudice, 
opposition could not fail to become permanent 
and irreconcilable.” This writer recalls the 
fact that, according to the terms of the famous 
agreement, French bishops were to be nominated 
by the government, and, if there were no ec- 
clesiastical grievance against them, to be con- 
firmed by the Vatican. The bishops took sol- 
emn and binding oaths to abide by the French 
constitution and support the republic, and, on 
the other hand, to be absolutely faithful, with- 
out question, to the behests of the Papal Gov- 
ernment. So long as Pope and repullic re- 
mained in accord, this was possible, but when 
these two powers disagreed, what was to be- 
come of the poor bishop? According to apos- 
tolic law. every bishop must make a_ periodical 
visit to Rome to present his homage. At the 
same time, by the terms of the French law, bish- 
ops must reside in their dioceses and cannot 
leave except by permission of the government. 
The Bishops of Dijon and Laval were summoned 
by the Sacred College to Rome, and forbidden to 
leave their residence by the minister of education 
at Paris,—“a strange and unhappy consequence 
of the Concordat, which makes bishops faithless 
to the authority of their Church or rebels against 
the laws of their country.” 
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Some Results of the Scottish Free Church 
Decision. 


The decision of the British House of Lords in 
the Scottish Church case, the practical result of 
which is to turn over to the State minority 
church vast property interests, most of it accu- 
mulated by the so-called Free Church since the 
famous disruption in 1843, has aroused a great 
deal of magazine and newspaper discussion in 
Great Britain. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll out- 
lines the situation in an article in the Contempo- 
rary Review. He says: 


The House of Lords, in order to gain the end of hav- 
ing the Church property administered according to the 
wishes of the donors, handed it over to the minority. 
They found that the minority represented the original 
Free Church,—(1) because they accepted the Establish- 
ment principle ; (2) because they held the Confession of 
Faith without modification, it being, according to the 
decision, illegal to make any change in the symbol ; (8) 
the Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the majority 
had parted from Calvinistic doctrine and become Ar- 
minians in contending for a free offer of the Gospel to 
all mankind, and he had considerable sympathy from 
other judges; (4) it was decided that the property of 
the Church according to the intention of the donors was 
tied to believers in the Establishment principle, and in 
an unmodified Confession of Faith. 


In 1867, the principle of the union of churches 


was accepted, he reminds us. Since then, “at 


least 90 per cent. of the funds has been pro- 
vided by those in favor of union. The congre- 
gations represented in the minority have not, as 
a rule, been self-sustaining. They have existed 
in a perfectly honorable dependence on the aid 
of the Church at large.” What were the views 
and intentions of the donors before 1867? Dr. 
Nicoll proposes to answer this question from a 
careful study of the union debates in the Free 
Church Assembly from 1863 to 1873. His con- 
tention is that “the disruption leaders, men who 
surely knew their own principles, repudiated 
every one of the judgments of the House of 
Lords in advance by a large majority, and in 
part unanimously. The evidence is adduced 
from their own speeches, as reported in the 
Free Church Blue Books.” His quotations 
appear to fully justify his contention. At the 
end of the article he refers to his experience. 
He says : 

I have remained in association with the Free Church, 
and have contributed according to my means, not only 
to the ordinary income, but to the building of churches 
and manses. There are hundreds of thousands who 
have done the same. There are many thousands who 
have been able to do so on a much larger scale ; and all 
have contributed in the faith that the money would be 
applied in the service of their convictions. If the Es- 
tablishment principle had been a term of communion, 
We could never have belonged to the Free Church. If 
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we had believed the Church to be tied for all time to 
the Confession of Faith we should never have sub- 
scribed a penny to its funds. To a church constituted 
as the church of the minority is now, we should never 
have given anything. Our money has been taken and 
violently diverted to purposes which are hateful to us. 
Should we not have a right to demand it back? Is 
there not a clear case for restitution? I make the ap- 
peal to all fair-minded men. No doubt the desire of 
the majority in the House of Lords was to ascertain 
and give effect to the mind of the donors of the Trust 
Fund. Manifestly they have failed to doso. The un- 
intentional effect of their judgment is confiscation on 
an unexampled scale. Is there not an urgent call for 
immediate redress in the interests of common justice 
as well as of Christianity ? 


Are There Any Free Churches ? 


The writer of an article in the London Quar- 
terly Review asks this question. He maintains 
that the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Scottish Church case leads to results “against 
which the moral sense revolts, and that the judg- 
ment, however in accordance with the strict let- 
ter of the law, is iniquitous.” At the same time, 
the consequences of the decision must be borne 
until the law itself be repealed or amended. As 
regards the Scottish Church, it is to be hoped 
that ere long substantial justice will be done by 
mutual agreement and Parliamentary action. 
But, whatever be the issue for the churches di- 
rectly concerned, larger questions arise which 
seriously affect the well-being, and might affect 
the very existence, of Nonconformist churches 
in England. The recent judgment raises certain 
questions concerning the administration of ec- 
clesiastical trusts in their acutest form. The re- 
viewer admits that, within limits, the grasp of 
the law must be made as firm as possible. The 
question is, what are these limits, and how may 
the line be drawn which shall fairly define them ? 
A legal tribunal must, in the last resort, settle 
questions both of law and of fact. The present 
duty of all Free Churchmen is to consider how 
far existing property trusts permit the bona /ide 
use of the powers intrusted to them for the pur- 
poses for which they were conferred, consistent- 
ly with such liberty to modify doctrine and ad. 
ministration as every religious community ought 
to possess. “A living church must have the 
power of restating her beliefs in the light of new 
knowledge and adapting her administration to a 
new environment,—always provided she relin- 
quishes no fundamental principles and does not 
contravene the great purposes for which her 
constitution was originally framed.” Noncon- 
formist churches should see that their houses 
are in order, and not attempt to slight the techni- 
calities of legal enactments. The Scottish Church 


‘case should furnish a lesson to all Christendom. 





















BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


The Russo-Japanese War.—Some excellent ma- 
terial from the scene of war in the far East is now 
reaching the magazine offices. We alluded last month 
to Mr. Thomas F. Millard’s contribution to Scribner's 
dealing with conditions in the Russian army. Mr. 
Millard’s observations went far to explain certain weak- 
nesses in the Russian campaign which were strikingly 
revealed by the operations of the past two months. The 
second paper, which appears in the November number, 
throws additional light on the situation. Mr. Millard’s 
opinion, expressed as recently as August 1 last, was 
that if the Japanese suffer no serious reverses on the 
sea we may in time see the war in Manchuria come to 
a sort of military stalemate. He believes that the 
Japanese will not dare to attempt to push the Russians 
farther, and that the Russians will not be able to 
gather strength enough to drive the Japanese out.—We 
have quoted elsewhere from the vivid account of the 
battle of Nanshan, written by a Japanese officer, and 
published in the current number of Leslie’s.—In the 
World’s Work, the ‘Vivid Pictures of Great War 
Scenes” are continuing in the current number. The 
same magazine has two articles this month dealing 
with Japanese conditions,—one a sketch of the Emperor 
of Japan, by that extremely well-qualified writer, Mr. 
Durham White Stevens, and the other a Japanese view 
of Japan’s fitness for a long struggle, contributed by 
Jihei Hashiguchi.—Another very enlightening paper, 
on “Japanese Devotion and Courage,” is contributed 
to the November Century by Oscar King Davis, the 
correspondent. Mr. Davis relates several instances of 
Japanese heroism, some of which, like that of Hirose’s 
fatal attempt to block Port Arthur, were already known 
in this country, while others, none the less noteworthy, 
have hardly been heard of outside of Japan. 


The Presidential Campaign.—The magazines, in 
their November issues, have their last opportunity be- 
fore the election to deal with campaign topics. Only a 
few of the illustrated monthlies, however, have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. The Century, in its 
department of ‘‘ Topics of the Times,” takes occasion to 
promulgate suggestions in the direction of a national 
campaign on distinctly ethical lines. This editorial 
points out that, while our political campaigns as now 
conducted are not without their ethical uses, it is still 
a question, on the whole, whether these campaigns 
leave the country on a higher or a lower ethical plane.— 
Nearly all of the campaign articles that have appeared 
in the magazines this year have dealt with the personal 
qualities of the candidates rather than with ques- 
tions of public policy.—We have quoted in another de- 
partment from ex-President Cleveland’s indorsement 
of Judge Parker and Senator Lodge’s brief appreciation 
of President Roosevelt, both of which articles appear 
in the November McClure’s. In the same magazine 
there is a study of the respective records of President 
Roosevelt and Judge Parker on the question of labor 


unions.—In the Metropolitan Magazine, the Hon. W. 
Bourke Cockran gives his reasons for supporting Judge 
Parker, while Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis offers a com- 
parison of the two Presidential candidates, which re- 
sults in favor of the present incumbent of the office. — 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey contributes to his own maga. 
zine a paper on “Training for the Presidency,” an 
enthusiastic appreciation of President Roosevelt.—In 
Leslie’s Monthly there is an article describing the work 
and qualifications of “The Financiers of the Cam- 
paign,”—namely, Mr. Cornelius Bliss and George Foster 
Peabody, who are serving as treasurers of the Re- 

publican and Democratic national committees, respec- 
tively. There is also in the November Leslie’s a brief 
article on the Populist, Prohibition, and Socialist nom- 

inees for President, by Mr. Walter L. Hawley.—From 

Dr. Swallow’s article, entitled ‘If a Prohibitionist 

Were President,” we have quoted at some length in an- 

other department.—Mr. John T. Wheelwright gives, in 

the Atlantic, an interesting account of certain close 

election contests of the past.—In Munsey’s, Congress- 

man Charles E. Littlefield, writing on ‘‘Bombshells in 

Presidential Campaigns,” tells the story of the Murchi- 

son letters, of the Morey forgery, and of Dr. Burchard’s 

famous phrase, ‘‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

This Republican Congressman characterizes Judge Par- 

ker’s ‘‘gold telegram” as courageous and manly.—In 

this month’s Cosmopolitan, the editor, Mr. John 

Brisben Walker, addresses an argument to young men 

on the question of entering political life. Mr. Walker 

advises young men to go into politics, and makes the» 
encouraging suggestion that since, from time to time, 

crises arise in political parties when even the bosses, in 

despair of success at the polls, are unable to prevent 

honest men from securing nominations, the young man 

who does his duty will in time find an opportunity to 

gratify a legitimate ambition to serve the people by 

holding office. 


Industrial Topics.—In the Cosmopolitan, Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Stewart continues his series on ‘Great Indus- 
tries of the United States” with a most interesting illus- 
trated paper on the manufacture of silk. This country 
now stands in the front rank in comparisons of silk 
manufactures. More raw silk is made in the United 
States than in any other country in the world, while in 
the production of finished goods the United States oc- 
cupies an equal position with France, and New York 
City is second only to Shanghai as a raw-silk market. 
At the present time, there are upward of five hundred 
and fifty active silk manufacturing establishments in 
the United States, having a capital of one hundred 
million dollars, and giving employment to some sevet- 
ty-five thousand wage-earners.—In the World’s Work, ' 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe describes the cotton industry of 
this country. Among other facts brought out in Mr. 
Poe’s article is the statement that the value of the cot- 
ton crop to Southern farmers, last year, was twice the 
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whole world’s product of gold. The importance of the 
crop to the South, and its relation to the recent phe- 
nomenal prosperity of that section, is clearly brought 
out in Mr. Poe’s article-—A survey of the national 
wheat harvest is contributed to the World’s Work by 
Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson. 


The Philippine Question.—An important article 
on ‘*The United States in the Philippines,” by Alleyne 
Ireland, appears in the Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber. Mr. Ireland has spent two years in the study of 
comparative colonization in the English, French, Dutch, 
and American colonies in the far East. While Mr. 
Ireland finds much to criticise in the American 
methods of administration, it is significant that he 
fully justifies the action of the United States in taking 
the islands and declares that with the destruction of 
the Spanish authority in the Philippines the responsi- 
bility for the protection of the islands and for the es- 
tablishment of a stable internal government devolved 
upon the country. Ninety-five per cent. of the people 
of the islands, says Mr. Treland, have never had the 
smallest wish for independence. 


Travel Sketches.—Among the interesting descrip- 
tive articles contributed to the November magazines 
are “In Folkestone Out of Season,” by William Dean 
Howells, in Harper's; ‘‘ Legends and Pageants of Ven- 
ice,” by William Roscoe Thayer, in Lippincott’s ; ‘The 
London Cabby,” by Vance Thompson, in Outing; 
“‘ Abiding London,” by Dora Greenwell McChesney, in 
the Atlantic; and ‘‘To the Sahara by Automobile,” by 
Verner Z. Reed, in the Cosmopolitan.—The truth long 
familiar to magazine editors, that the freshest subjects 
lie nearest home, is well illustrated by Mr. George Hib- 
bard’s article, ‘‘ Winter on the Great Lakes,” in the 
November Harper’s.—In the Century, a somewhat out- 
of-the-way subject has been discovered and exploited to 
good advantage by Roger Boutet de Monvel in an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Trackers of France,”—“ trackers” being 
the term used to designate a class of people who corre- 
spond partly to our own canal men, except that they per- 
form the greater part of the labor of hauling their boats 
along the French and Belgian canals themselves.—In 
the same magazine, an influential Tibetan priest, Ag- 
wan Dordji, who according to some accounts directed 
the resistance to the English in their march upon Lassa, 
is described by President Deniker, of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Paris.—‘‘ The Peeresses of Japan in Tab- 
leau” is the subject of a group of remarkable pictures 
reproduced in this number of the Century from photo- 
graphs of tableaux actually presented by the peeresses 
at Tokio. 


Science in the Magazines.—That entertaining 
astronomical student and writer, Camille Flammarion, 
attempts, in Harper’s, an answer to the question, Are 
the planets inhabited? M. Flammarion is one of those 
astronomers who believe that Mars is a planet possess- 
ing physical features like those of our earth. All that 
he has learned about Mars leads him to believe that it 
is an abode suitable to the same kind of life that exists 
upon earth ; and from the idea of the habitability of 
Mars, M. Flammarion argues to the idea of habitation. 
—An interesting paper by Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
contributed to this number of Harper’s deals with 
‘Some Greek Anticipations of Modern Science.”—The 
leading feature of this month’s Century is Prof. Henry 








Fairfield Osborn’s paper on ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Horse 
in America,” being the first complete account of the 
American Museum explorations of Western fossils un- 
der the William C. Whitney Fund. 


The Fine Arts.—The subject of stage scenery and 
scenic effects is clearly and attractively presented in 
Scribner's by Mr. John Corbin. Drawings by Jules 
Guérin,— two in color,— add much to the effectiveness 
of Mr. Corbin’s exposition.—The recent increase in the 
number of truly artistic business buildings and hotels 
in the city of New York is the occasion of an article in 
the World’s Work by Mr. J. M. Bowles, who describes 
the beautiful painting, sculpture, and furniture with 
which these palatial structures are adorned.—The No- 
vember Munsey’s has a chatty article by Charles H. 
Coffin dealing with the portrait painters, rostly Eu- 
ropeans, who secure the amplest commissions from 
wealthy Americans.—In the International Studio (Oc- 
tober), the articles of greatest interest to American 
readers are Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s criticism of the 
stained-glass windows of Mr. William Willet, whose 
work is to be found in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, and a survey of the arts and crafts at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, by Mr. Frederic A. 
Whiting.—In the Arena (October), Mr. William Ordway 
Partridge contributes a suggestive paper on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Art and the New Society of American Sculptors.” 
—The Outlook (October) has an interesting paper by 
Elizabeth L. North on ‘‘ Women Illustrators of Child 
Life.” 


Topics of Special Interest to Women.—The 
Outlook for October 1, which is a special ‘* woman’s 
number,” has an article on ‘‘Settlement Workers and 
Their Work,” by Mary B. Sayles, illustrated with por- 
traits of such well-known women settlement workers 
as Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Jane Robbins, Miss Cornelia 
Bradford, and Miss Mary E. McDowell.—In the same 
magazine there are three papers on ‘‘The Maid and 
the Mistress,” contributed, respectively, by Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Kingsley, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, and ‘“ Bar- 
bara,” the author of ‘*The Woman Errant.”—In the 
November Century, Lillie Hamilton French describes 
‘“* A New Occupation,”—that of the ‘“‘ welfare manager” 
in mercantile establishments and industrial plants. In 
brief, this functionary serves as an intermediary be- 
tween employers and their employees. Some women 
have prepared for this profession as they would have 
done for the practice of law or medicine. Like other 
employees, they are paid by the company.—‘‘ How to 
Live Within Your Income” is the very practical] prob- 
lem discussed by Flora McDonald Thompson in the 
November Cosmopolitan. The same magazine has an 
essay by Rafford Pyke on ‘Strength in Women’s Fea- 
tures.” 





Problems in Education.—After a year spent in 
visiting schoolrooms, East and West, Miss Adéle Marie 
Shaw states, in the World’s Work for November, her 
conclusions as to the defects of our American public- 
school system and the problems yet unsolved. Briefly, 
she finds that the worst of these defects have their 
origin in bad methods of choosing teachers, in the in- 
efficiency of boards of education, in the lack of effective 
organization, and in bad school equipment. Miss Shaw 
declares that it is an ignorant man who is satisfied 
with the public-school system of the United States, and 
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avery ignorant man who is not proud of it.—In the 
North American Review (October), President William 
R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, writes on 
higher education in the West. The effect of President 
Harper’s article is to make more impressive the ques- 
tion which he says is frequently asked by Eastern 
educators, whether the serious spirit does not prevail 
more extensively in the Western colleges than in the 
Eastern.—A paper by Dr. Andrew S. Draper, now com- 
missioner of education of the State of New York, and 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


Modern Decadence in Art.—Inastudy of modern 
art contributed to the Contemporary Review, Mr. E. 
Wake Cook laments the prevailing decadence. What 
are the chief characteristics of the new movements, he 
asks. ‘In the first place, there has been an utter re- 
laxation of the artistic conscience. Truth of form, the 
scientific foundation of art, is violated in ways hitherto 
regarded as the sign-manual of incompetence. The 
human form divine is often represented with unfinished, 
misshapen, abortive limbs which shock delicate sensi- 
bilities. Yet these offenses against humanity, so far 
from outlawing the perpetrators and excluding them 
from the art-world, draw from the ‘advanced’ critics 
abject laudation. Then, again, instead of increasing 
the demands on the artist, the whole tendency is to 
lower them. Since Whistler’s disastrous lead, all the 
poetic and inventive faculties have been steadily sneered 
at and discounted by the ‘ Newists.’ Thirdly, instead of 
making the work more thorough, more precious, more 
sympathetic, with nature’s subtle methods, the trend of 
the ‘Newists’ is in the opposite direction, art is cheap- 
ened by the display of means, and easel pictures show 
the clumsy adoption of the scene-painter’s handling. 
Fourthly, in all other branches of art we see the same 
blasé revolt against things hitherto considered good, 
and the invention of new forms of bad work, or the 
return to primitive blundering.” 


Excellence of the French Theater.—The faith- 
fulness to life of the French theater calls forth a good 
deal of praise from Mr. J. F. Macdonald, who writes in 
the Fortnightly Review. On the stage we get the vie 
vivante of France, he says. ‘‘In beholding the players, 
we behold typical Parisians and typical provincials; 
and in following the play, we follow the lives, in their 
most critical moments, of men and women whom we 
may meet with casually, yet never appreciate, never 
know. Thackeray vowed that no Englishman could 
arrive at an intimate friendship with a Frenchman. 
Impossible to gain admittance to de Brissac’s foyer, to 
participate in his domestic joys: de Brissac was court- 
teous and amiable on the boulevards and in his club, 
but the door chez de Brissac remained barred ; and the 
Englishman never knew whether life was sympathetic 
or unsympathetic within. But one has only to pass an 
evening at the Frangaise, the Gymnase, or the Vaude- 
ville to become intimately acquainted with all the de 
Brissacs and with their friends. Before us, the de 
Brissacs, with their passions, principles, prejudices, 
and innumerable peculiarities, which, as they reveal 
themselves, explain states of mind and states of affairs 
more or less opposed and foreign to ourown. Before 
us, scenes taken out of the heat of the street and shown 


until recently president of the University of Illinois, 
on government in American universities, appears in the 
October number of the Educational Review. In the 
same journal there are important papers on ‘The 
Newest Psychology,” by Edward L. Thorndike ; ‘‘Some 
Reflections on Method in Teaching,” by James M. 
Greenwood, and ‘“‘Some Characteristics of New York 
City High Schools,” by Edward J. Goodwin.—The mag- 
nificent work of the Chicago School of Education is 
described in the Booklover’s Magazine for November. 
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us in the calm light of intelligence,—scenes of the mo- 
ment; scenes that have puzzled, alarmed, agitated ; 
human scenes from every conceivable environment.” 


An English View of Arbitration with This 
Country.—Writing on “New Treaties of Arbitra- 
tion and Diplomacy” in the Fortnightly Review, Sir 
Thomas Barclay says: ‘In connection with the revived 
agitation in the United States for the conclusion of an 
Anglo-American treaty, I am not sure that it would 
not be better to make an experimental effort on the 
same lines as the Anglo-French treaty than to try to 
carry through the American Senate a more comprehen- 
sive treaty on the lines of the abortive one of 1897. A 
treaty, after all, apart from the considerations which I 
have dwelt upon, is of no great account if it does not 
express the widespread feelings of the contracting 
nations. The treaty of 1897 was supported by a ma- 
jority of forty-two votes against a minority of twenty- 
six. This fell short by four votes of the constitutional 
two-thirds majority necessary to carry a treaty. If it 
had been carried, there would have been a strong 
minority opposed to it, and its working might, there- 
fore, have been attended with friction. It is to be 
hoped that whatever treaty is signed between Great 
Britain and the United States will have practically the 
unanimous consent of the American people.” 


Has Servia Been Judged Too Severely ?—A 
writer in the Independent Review, Miss Edith Dur- 
ham, comes to the defense of the Servian royal family, 
the Karageorgevitches, and asks a more lenient judg- 
ment for Servia. It is idle, she says, ‘‘to pretend that 
the means employed to place the first Karageorge’s 
grandson upon the throne were commendable. It is 
equally idle to expect Western civilization from a peo- 
ple who have so very lately struggled free from East- 
ern barbarism. And it is possible that the Serbs know 
their own affairs best. In any case, the story of Kara- 
george and his gallant uprising of just one hundred 
years ago throws a light upon to-day and explains 
many things. And in those hundred years the Serbs 
have achieved much. In the last fifty years, indeed, 
they have done more for the country than the Turks 
did in three hundred. The mark of the Turk upon the 
land is easily swept away. The stain which he always 
sets upon the souls of a conquered people cannot be so 
swiftly erased, and they should be judged gently.” 


Miss Eva Booth’s Salvation Army Work in 
Canada.—A character sketch of Miss Eva Booth, 
fourth daughter of General Booth, who for the past 
eight years has been at the head of the Salvation Army 

















work in Canada, appears in the Young Woman. Miss 
Booth, we are told, became an officer in the army when 
a girl of seventeen, and at once set to work in theslums. 
She told the writer of this article that she has sold 
many a bunch of flowers in the streets of London. She 
used to dress like a flower girl, and spent the day with 
them selling flowers in the streets to passers-by, in or- 
der to learn their difficulties and to see whether she 
could help them. Her work in Canada has been very 
suecessful. She has traversed the Dominion from end 
to end, and found her way at one time to the Klondike, 
where she sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” to the miners in 
the streets of Dawson City. It was the Salvation Army 
that sent the first missionaries to the Klondike. The 


advance party consisted of six capable men and two | 


nurses, and they had a rough time on the trail on the 
way out. Rough miners stopped swearing when a Sal- 
vation Army lass was within hearing, and the girls go 
into the worst saloons without a rough word ever being 
spoken to them. Miss Booth paid special attention to 
prison work and detective work. Detective work is the 
organization which they have created for finding miss- 
ing relatives and restoring them to their parents and 
friends. 


Effect of the War on the Masses of Europe.— 
Commenting on the world-wide effect of means of 
transportation and communication to-day, the well- 
known Russian economic writer, Novicow, in the Nor 
disk Revy (Stockholm), declares that the rapidity of 
communication has had the effect of establishing a 
system of credit between citizens of different countries, 
and thus, not only is the knowledge, but also the finan- 
cial sensibility, of nations affected. To-day, many in- 
dividuals are holders of foreign government bonds. 
As soon as war is proclaimed in any country, the bonds 
of that country lose their normal value, and sometimes 
toa large extent. More, a Parisian having no financial 
interest in Japan directly is yet a holder of French 
railroad bonds, which, as a consequence of the Russo- 
Japanese war, have fallen many points. The financial 
sensibilities of the Parisian are thus influenced by the 
acts of Emperor Mutsuhito and his counselors. Thus, 
there is shown to be a bond of solidarity between the 
Parisian and the Japanese. At the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between Japan and Russia, panic also became im- 
minent on the London exchange. English consols fell 
to 8514, the lowest point reached in half a century. 
Nothing like it had happened even in the worst days of 
the Boer war. The bonds of railroad and steamboat 
companies dropped 380 points, while their ordinary fluc- 
tuations do not exceed 1 to 2 points. Within twenty- 
four hours, the English people lost many hundred mil- 
lions of pounds. The same panic occurred on the 
Bourse in Paris. On one day, the losses in French 
rentes amounted to eight hundred and seventy-five 
millions. Frenchmen own almost eight milliards in 
Russian bonds. If the Russians suffer a serious defeat, 
these shares will undergo an enormous shrinkage in 
value. They will be sold for whatever they will bring, 
and thousands of French families will see their pros- 
perity materially reduced. Italy has suffered still more 
Seriously than France and England from the Russo- 
Japanese war in an indirect, yet in quite as serious and 
palpable a way. The Italian Government intended to 
fund the public debts in 1904. This would result in a 
saving of some forty millions, which it was purposed 
to use in the reduction of the heavy salt tax. But the 
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moment the war was proclaimed, the raising of the 
revenues of the world by taxation began to increase, 
and Italy was compelled to postpone her funding to a 
more opportune moment. The peasants of Italy are 
thus compelled to suffer for a number of years to come 
by reason of an oppressive tax on such a necessity of 
life as salt, ‘‘ because the governing classes of Japan 
desired to secure dominating influence in Korea.” 


Qualifications of a Japanese Gentleman.— 
There are two words which make up the qualifications 
of a gentleman in Japan, says the Taiyo (Tokio), edito- 
rially, and these are bun bu. Bun means literary cul- 
ture ; bu méans military affairs. ‘‘ These two words are 
quite comprehensive. A gentleman must be well up in 
the ways of bun and bu. Even in this age of speciali- 
zation, a gentleman must cultivate these two ways. 
Mere literary acquirement effeminates a man, while too 
much military training makes him coarse and rough. 
These two qualities must be possessed in an even degree 
by a gentleman.” 


England and Russia.—In three articles in the 
Revue de Paris, Victor Bérard treats of the relations 
between England and Russia. He points out that 
Anglo-Russian trade has increased steadily ever since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when adven- 
turers of the court of Edward VI. first entered the Rus- 
sian port of Archangel. He believes that the relations 
of the two countries are at present so close, and so 
likely to become closer in the future, that political and 
military rivalry between the two empires is criminal. 


Twenty Years of Chile.—In one of the geograph- 
ical and historical surveys of the different countries of 
the world which are appearing periodically in the Revue 
Universelle (Paris), Chile, from 1880 to 1902, is consid- 
ered by the well-known geographer and economist, Fr. 
Maury. This writer traces, in a paragraph, the history 
of this interesting South American republic for fifty 
years preceding 1880, during which period, he declares, 
internal and external peace had made Chile the 
strongest and most progressive state in South America. 
He then outlines the series of wars which began in the 
early seventies of the last century, with Peru and 
Bolivia, showing how the most valuable of Chilean 
lands were acquired as spoils of war during this period. 
At this time, he notes in passing, Argentina began to 
appear as a rising power, and it is with her that Chile 
must reckon most seriously in the future. The politi- 
cal progress during the termsof Presidents Santa-Maria 
(1881-86), Balmaceda (1886-91), Montt (1891-96), Errazuriz 
(1896-1901), and Riesco (1901 to the present) is outlined, 
and the foreign relations of the country explained. The 
great source of weakness in Chile, says M. Maury, is the 
instability of the ministry. At present, the two politi- 
cal parties are about of equal strength ; but suchis the 
governmental machinery that ‘‘ ministries can maintain 
themselves but a few weeks, or a few months, and can- 
not realize any important reforms.” Some interesting 
data of the economic situation in Chile are given by this 
writer, showing: that railroads and shipping are pro- 
gressing ; that agriculture is being developed, especially 
in the direction of wheat and vineyards, and that the 
mining and other mineral industries are being pushed, 
copper, salt, silver, saltpeter, nitrates, and other prod- 
ucts for fertilizing being the principal articles of ex- 
port. Last year, there were three million inhabitants 
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of mixed Spanish and Indian blood in the country, 
and its commerce, chiefly with the United States, 
amounted, in 1900, to something over 200,000,000 pesos 
(about $150,000,000). Chile has a large foreign popula- 
tion, chiefly German. 


The Origin and Meaning of Church Music.— 
The Pope’s Encyclical Note on Church Music has called 
forth a number of articles on musical reform in the 
Catholic Church, both in the English and in the Con- 
tinental reviews. Among those in the Continental re- 
views mention may be made of Mgr. Justin Feévre’s 
article on the “‘ Restoration of Church Music,” which 
appears in the Revue du Monde Catholique (Paris). 
The writer defines music as a sort of inarticulate lan- 
guage to express ideas or sentiments which a more in- 
articulate language cannot translate. It is therefore 
the language of the mysterious things of the soul, ex- 
pressing its deepest and sublimest impressions, and its 
great theme is God. This brings the writer to a con- 
sideration of Plain-Song, the traditional form of church 
music, the inspired masterpiece of the Catholic Church. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Camille Bellaigue 
deals with the subject of church music at the theater. 
In many operas there are church scenes, and some op- 
eras are altogether religious, he reminds us. 


Holiday Colonies of the World.—A description 
of the ‘“fresh-air” colonies for children all over the 
world, by Paul Delay, appears in a recent number of 
the Correspondant. Holiday colonies, he says in begin- 
ning, are the results of efforts by economists and phi- 
lanthropists to provide breathing spells for the children 
of the poor. The first holiday colonies were founded in 
Switzerland and in America about 1876. Denmark 
followed in 1877, and every summer the city of Copen- 
hagen alone sends 14,000 children to the country for six 
weeks. England joined the movement in 1878, and 
Austria-Hungary in 1879. In 1881, Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, and Norway all followed. The following 
comparative statistics are interesting, for they show 
the number of children for every 100,000 inhabitants 
which each country of Europe sent to holiday colonies 
in the year 1899. He does not give the figures for the 
United States. 


Children. Children. 
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In 1882, the first municipal holiday colonies were 
organized in France. The city of Paris spends a con- 
siderable sum to enable the most deserving scholars, 
with a teacher, to make little tours in the country, and 
the results are stated to be most gratifying. 


Italy’s Colony in Africa.—In the hurry of the 
closing moments of the last Italian Parliament, there 
was passed a law “for the preferential treatment of 
certain products of the colony of Eritrea,” including 
wheat up to an exportation of sixty thousand quintals 
(six thousand six hundred tons). Giorgio Sonnino 
takes this law as the text for an article in the Nuova 
Antologia (Rome), urging more enlightened and liberal 
treatment of this African dependency. He shows that 
this extremely fertile land suffers from over-production 
of grain, there being no profitable outlet. If relief is 


not afforded, the writer fears abandonment of land now 
occupied by settlers. Though the grain imported into 
Italy in one recent year amounted to twelve and a half 
million quintals, fear of competition in production from 
the colony has prevented the free admission of Eritrean 
grain, and now limits the amount to sixty thousand 
quintals. Signor Sonnino argues that it would only 
reduce the amount imported from other countries, and 
that the price would still be fixed by the world-market, 
Signor Sonnino sees no reason why the preferential 
treatment should not be extended to other products, 
such as pearls, mother-of-pearl, dried skins, and other 
animal products. The inclusion of coffee and indigo 
would stimulate promising infant cultures. In short, 
he would like to see the colony treated no longer with 
fear and prejudice, but ‘‘as a sister province that with 
others would gem the crown of the great Italian father- 
land.” With proper treatment, the colony should also 
help to solve the growing problem of emigration. New 
means of communication should be favored, and capi- 
tal, too little understood and too much feared in Italy, 
should be induced to come in by €oncessions and privi- 
leges. 


Night Work for Women in France.—<An ex- 
haustive study of female labor, particularly at night, is 
presented by Georges Alfassa in the Revue de Paris, 
This writer declares that the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of occupations calling for night work by women has 
assumed serious sociological importance, and threatens 
to affect the vitality of the country. It would seem al- 
most impossible for these women to get the necessary 
amount of sleep to fit them for their duties as mothers 
of the young generation. In France, a law was passed 
on November 2, 1892, forbidding night labor for women 
and children, but exceptions were made in certain in- 
dustries. The exceptions, no doubt, have assumed large 
proportions, with the result that the Association for the 
Legal Protection of Workers is carrying on an active 
campaign for the suppression of all exceptions. The 
loss of sleep is not the only serious mischief. Whena 
woman is working in the day, the eréche will take care 
of her infant child; but in the night, the eréche is 
closed. And what about the hygienic and sanitary 
conditions of the factories in the night? What becomes 
of the older children after school hours? The whole 
thing isappalling. The fact that there has been a com- 
mission of inquiry into some of the evils of the system, 
and that a campaign against it is being carried on vigor- 
ously, may be taken to show that the proposed change 
will not be made without opposition. The opponents 
say, among other things, that the suppression of night 
labor will increase expenses, and will necessitate an in- 
crease of capital. Individual interests will be seriously 
compromised. Night work gives the woman the neces 
sary leisure in the day to do the mending, etc., in the 
home ! 


Socialism in Italy.—A revival of religious inter- 
est and a repudiation of socialism, the principal ally 
of which is Freemasonry,—this is what Italy needs to 
save her for future greatness. This is the judgment of 
Count Joseph Grabinski, who contributes to the Revue 
Générale (Brussels) an article entitled ‘The Crisis of 
Socialism in Italy.” Count Grabinski traces the his 
tory of socialism from 1871. Its first promoters, he de 
clares, were the Italians who took part in the Garibaldi 
expedition to Dijon during the Franco-German Wat; 
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and afterward in the Commune of Paris. The real 
progress of socialism, he declares, began about 1880, 
after the election of the first Socialist Deputies to the 
Parliament. For the first decade,—that is, to 1890,—the 
growth of the party was slow, but recently it has been 
much more rapid. Count Grabinski reminds us that 
in Italy there are but few large industrial cities, and 
that in the few there are, notably Milan and Turin, 
socialism is very strongly intrenched. Inthe other large 
cities of the kingdom, such as Palermo, Naples, Rome, 
Bologna, Genoa, Florence, and Venice, there is indus- 
trial activity, but far less than in Turin and Milan; 
and in Genoa most of the dock workers have a special 
organization of their own, which ‘ generally escapes the 
tyranny of socialism.” In Italy, industry is distributed 
very generally throughout the peninsula, in the small 
towns, and in the country districts. Socialism has 
made but a feeble showing in these smaller districts, 
but has grown with great and alarming rapidity in the 
valley of the river Po. Italian socialism, Count Gra- 
binski declares, is the place of refuge for all the ‘ un- 
classed ; all those who fight against the good of the ma- 
jority, all the discontents, and all the revolutionists 
who have not courage enough to join the party of an- 
archists, where they would run the risk of receiving a 
fate such as was meted out for the crimes of Ceeserio, of 
Lucchini, and of Bresci.” There are two factions in the 
Italian socialistic party, ‘‘the Reformers and the Revo- 
lutionists.” These are continually at odds, and, Count 
Grabinski asserts, they do not wish to become recon- 
ciled, because reconciliation would leave no place for a 
great deal of personal ambition on the part of the lead- 
ers of both. The Reformers, he declares, are oppor- 
tunist ; they favor reforms in the spirit of Marx, and 
are ‘‘partisans of a political evolution which would 
hand Italy over to socialism without passing through a 
violent revolution.” The Revolutionary Socialists are 
‘in favor of violent means, of assassinations, of barri- 
cades, and of semi-anarchy.” 


“Germany’s Future Lies on the Water.”—A 
writer who signs himself ‘‘General-Major Keim” con- 
tributes to the Deutsche Monatsschrift (Berlin) an 
analysis of Germany’s navy and her future on the ocean. 
Her navy, strong and well equipped as it is to-day, is 
far from being able to protect the already vast and 
rapidly increasing sea-borne commerce of the Father- 
land, declares this writer. This commerce and the cap- 
ital it represents must be protected, and if, says ‘‘Gen- 
eral-Major Keim,” the German people are not able or 
willing to make the necessary effort to furnish adequate 
protection to their trade and interests dependent on 
water transportation, then Germany’s future as a great 
naval world-power, and, indeed, as a great power at 
all, is but an empty dream. 


Were There Really Giants in Those Days ?—In 
discussing the question of stature in different ages, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. A. Dastre, a French 
writer on science, combats the prevailing opinion that 
the races of to-day are the degenerate sons of a taller 
and stronger race, and that in the course of time feeble 
and nervous generations have succeeded those of more 
Sanguine and exuberant temperament. The idea so 
tenaciously held is, he thinks, only a form of the an- 
cient superstition—belief in giants. The Bible has had 
a good deal to do with the promulgation of the idea ; 
the wonder is how the men so powerfully constituted as 


those often referred to in the Bible ever managed to 
disappear so entirely from the earth. To-day, however, 
the problem of stature presents itself to us in a more 
practical light than it did to our predecessors. We are 
better informed than they were, owing to the great 
strides made in the sciences of anthropology and medi- 
cine. Contemporary anthropologists have set to work 
and obtained careful measurements of men of all ages, 
from the remains of primitive man down to the races 
of our own day, and the conclusions they have arrived 
at go to show that there has been no tendency whatever 
to diminish in size, and the science of medicine upholds 
the theory, pointing out that the very few exceptionally 
big men to be found in all ages are merely a morbid de- 
viation from the normal size, and that their giant stat- 
ure is rather a sign of their inferior strength in the 
struggle for existence. In default of real giants in 
modern ages, mention is made of the inhabitants of 
Patagonia, sometimes spoken of as pseudo-giants. Ma- 
gellan was the first to notice the great stature of the 
Patagonians. He accorded to them the height of seven 
and a half feet, but the average height of these people 
has been given by different authorities as seven feet, 
ten to eleven feet, and six feet. They area big race, un- 
doubtedly, but some of the travelers must have fabled 
when they ascribed to the Patagonians such an abnor- 
mal stature. 


Ibsen on Independence for Norway.—The fam- 
ily and the friends of Ibsen having decided to publish 
Ibsen’s correspondence with the leading literary men 
of his time, we get in the French reviews two interest- 
ing series of these unpublished letters. Among the 
most important are those to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
now published in La Revue. They cover the years 
1865-67, when Ibsen was in Rome, and the years 1884-85. 
In the first letter from Rome, dated January 25, 1865, 
Ibsen is concerned about the independence of Norway. 
He says: ‘‘ When you write, give me your opinion of 
home affairs. What course ought to be followed in 
Norway? What can the leaders do with the present 
generation? You will reassure me. I do not forget 
that you are full of hope, but I should be happy to 
know on what your confidence is based. It often seems 
unlikely to me that we shall disappear. A state may 
be destroyed, but not a nation. . . . But even if we do 
lose our independence and have our territories taken 
from us, we shall still exist as a nation. The Jews 
were a state and a nation. The state is destroyed, but 
there still remains a Jewish nation. I believe that all 
that is best in us will continue to be, provided that the 
national soul is strong enough to grow under misfor- 
tune. Ah! if I only had faith, confidence !” 


A Polish Criticism of German Art.—A charac- 
terization of the German artistic sense is made by C. 
Jellenta in the course of an article in the Polish re- 
view Ateneum (Cracow). The Germans, he says, are 
humble and meek before great names. With them, ar- 
tistic piety replaces an intuition, but the results are 
not always happy. Led on by the attraction of some 
great name, they bow before the works of the genius, 
striving to follow his ideals. They may accomplish 
this, but individually they have no voice from within 
which guides them to a comprehension of the beauti- 
ful. Another article on the same general subject of 
German art appears in the Polish magazine Przegland 
Polski (Cracow), by J. Flach. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
DMIRAL SCHLEY’S book of memoirs,—“ Forty-. 
five Years Under the Flag” (Appletons),—is a rec- 
ord of varied and honorable service in the United States 
navy, of which the battle off Santiago, in 1898, was the 
culminating incident. The story begins before the Civil 
War, with an account of the writer’s training at Annap- 
olis and a cruise to Ja- 
pan. Then followed, in 
1861-63, the fighting un- 
der Farragut in the 
South, and later a 
cruise to South and 
Central America. In 
the early ’70’s came an 
opportunity to see ser- 
vice under Admiral 
Porter in the far East. 
Those were eventful 
years in the young offi- 
cer’s career, and the ex- 
perience then gained, 
increased by another 
decade of cruising, con- 
tributed not a little to 
the equipment of Com- 
mander Schley for the responsibilities of the Greely re- 
lief expedition to the Arctic regions in 1884. After the 
work of that expedition had been successfully performed, 
there was a long period of shore duty, broken by such 
incidents as the visit of the Baltimore, under Schley’s 
command, to Chilean waters during the revolution of 
1892, followed by several years of cruising prior to the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War, in 1898. Ad- 
miral Schley’s account of his part in that war, much of 
which has beena matter of bitter controversy in our 
navy, is dignified and modest. It can hardly give of- 
fense. Throughout the narrative, the use of the first 
person is studiously avoided. In form, as well asin sub- 
stance, Admiral Schley’s book meets the familiar test of 
autobiography. It is ‘‘ what a biography ought to be.” 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s clever book, ‘‘The Youth of 
Washington” (Cen- 
tury), is an attempt to 
cast in the mold of an 
autobiography the im- 
portant facts in the 
early life and times of 
the Father of his Coun- 
try. Only one whohad 
made a minute study 
of Washington’s liter- 
ary style would be able 
to point out inconsis- 
tencies in the excellent 
imitation that Dr. 
Mitchell has given us. 
Those who have never 
been profoundly im- 
pressed by the few lit- 
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erary effusions that have come down to us bearing the 
stamp of Washington’s personality will discover in 
these memoirs not a little evidence of a genuine skill 
in the art of putting things. The fact that such skill, 
while it might have been Washington’s, is really Dr. 
Mitchell’s, should not be disconcerting. Never before 
was the story of Washington’s youth so cleverly told; 
never before has the narrative conformed so unswery 
ingly to historic truth. 

The late Augustus C. Buell had been a lifelong stu- 
dent of the career of Andrew Jackson. The history of 
that worthy, completed by Mr. Buell only a few weeks 
before his death, last summer, has been brought out in 
two handsome volumes by the Scribners. This work 
offers a convincing refutation of the long-accepted no- 
tion that Jackson was a mere accident in American 
politics. Mr. Buell shows conclusively that by the time 
Jackson had reached the age of forty,—more than a 
score of years before he attained the Presidency,—there 
were few opportunities of public preferment that he 
had not grasped. Member of Congress, United States 
Senator, judge of the Supreme Court of his State, and 
influential leader in the councils of his party, Andrew 
Jackson, in 1807, was as clearly destined for a political 
future as at any subsequent time, although the battle 
of New Orleans was yet to be fought. All this and 
much more Mr. Buell sets in bold 
relief in the extremely interest- 
ing account of his hero’s for- 
tunes that this history sets forth. 

That hero of the American 
schoolboy, Captain John Smith, 
is the subject of an entertaining 
biography by Tudor Jenks (Cen- 
tury). No attempt is made by 
this writer to make a display of 
his own erudition at the expense 
of Captain Smith’s reputation for 
veracity. Such, indeed, has been 
the practice of Smith’s biogra- 
phers almost without exception, 
but Mr. Jenks prefers to accept 
the valiant captain’s ‘True Re- 
lation” and ‘‘Generall Historie of Virginia” as fairly 
accurate records, inthe main. Thatschool of historians 
which has developed the theory that the Pocahontas 
story was pure fiction will find little comfort in Mr. 
Jenks’ pages, for he treats the story as eminently prob- 
able and natural. In this, as in other instances of re- 
taining statements classed by other writers as apocry- 
phal, Mr. Jenks appeals to all fair-minded readers by 
the reasonableness of his arguments. 




















COVER DESIGN. 
(Reduced.) 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 


The third volume of George Saintsbury’s “‘ History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe” (Dodd, Mead) 
is entitled ‘‘Modern Criticism.” It covers the work of 
the nineteenth century. - The first volume included a 
history of the critical work of two thousand years, and 
the second from the Renaissance ‘to the decline of 
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eighteenth-century orthodoxy.” Professor Saintsbury’s 
name on the title-page is evidence of the exhaustive 
and scholarly manner in which the theme is developed. 

The Wampum Library of American Literature, which 
Prof. Brander Matthews is editing for Longmans, 
Green & Co., begins with a volume entitled ‘‘ American 
Short Stories,” which have been selected and edited, 
with an introductory essay on the short story, by Dr. 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Yale. The collection, we 
are informed in the preface, is not intended to include 
the best American short stories ; it seeks ‘‘ to exhibit a 
development.” 

Miss Agnes Repplier is one of the few living mas- 
ters—or mistresses—of essay-writing. Her books are 
full of stimulus to 
thought, of charming 
humor and felicitous 
quotation. ‘“‘Compro- 
mises” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) is her latest volume, 
and it will not detract 
from her reputation for 
graceful thought-pro- 
voking essays. 

A handsome edition of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales” 
has been issued by Fox, 
Duffield & Co. The im- 
mortal tales of Chaucer, 
—the best of them,—have 
been rendered into al- 
most modern prose by 
Percy Mackaye, author 
of ‘‘The Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” The famous Pro- 
logue and ten of the stories appear with some fine ‘pic- 
tures in color by Walter Appleton Clark. 

Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie has gathered some more of 
his nourishing, thought-provoking essays into a vol- 
ume, under the title ‘‘Nature and Culture” (Dodd, 
Mead). Mr. Mabie’s style is well known to the readers 
of this magazine. Culture, says Mr. Mabie, instead of 
being “an artificial or superficial accomplishment, is 
the only and inevitable process by which a man comes 
into possession of his own nature, and into real and 
fruitful relations with the world about him.” This 
volume is very attractive typographically, and very 
handsomely illustrated. 

Mr. Brander Matthews has written a small volume of 
delightful essays under the title of ‘‘ Recreations of an 
Anthologist” (Dodd, 
Mead). The papers on 
plagiarism and ‘‘ Un- 
written Books” are 
particularly good. 

Miss Carolyn Wells, 
that born anthologist, 
has brought out an 
excellent collection of 
parodies in verse, un- 
der the title “« A Paro- 
dy Anthology” (Scrib- 
ners). All the famous 
“hits” at other fa- 
mous masterpieces 
are included in this 
collection. Parody, 
Miss Wells contends, 
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in her introduction, is a true and legitimate branch of 
art ‘‘ whose appreciation depends upon the mental bias 
of the individual.” To enjoy parody, she further says, 
‘one must have an intense sense of the humorous, and 
a humorous sense of the intense; and this, of course, 
presupposes a mental attitude of wide tolerance and 
liberal judgments.” The collection begins with H. W. 
Boynton’s excellent parody, ‘‘The Golfer’s Rubaiyat,” 
and concludes with “An Old Song .by New Singers,” 
being pokes at Austin Dobson, Robert Browning, Long- 
fellow, Andrew Lang, and Swinburne,—all by A. C. 
Wilkie. Some excellent index and reference matter 
completes the volume. Miss Wells, by the way, has 
also written a little volume of her own,—full of fun,— 
under the title ‘Folly for the Wise” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
dedicated to ‘‘those who are wise enough to know folly 
when they see her.” 

A serviceable collection of ‘‘ British Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century ” (B. H. Sanborn) has been edited, 
with reference lists, by Dr. Curtis Hidden Page, of 
Columbia University. This book is intended to give in 
one volume all the material required for a college or 
university course in the British poets of that period. 

‘“*Readings from Modern Mexican Authors,” by Fred- 
erick: Starr (Open Court Publishing Company), was 
well worth doing. The literature and journalism of 
our neighbor republic is too little known to Americans. 
In this little volume, Mr. Starr has given representa- 
tive selections from living Mexican writers,—all living 
except Icazbalceta and Altamirano, who died several 
years ago, but whose work belongs, of course, to the 
modern school. The selections from each author are 
preceded by a brief biographical note and an outline 
portrait. Every selection is Mexican in topic and in 
color ; together, the selections form ‘“‘a series of Mexi- 
can pictures painted by Mexican hands.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


A weird, powerful story with a moral (a distinct moral, 
though not an obtrusive one), is Mark Twain’s famous 
‘* Dog’s Tale,” which appeared in Harper’s Magazine a 
year or so ago. It was an appeal for the dog like that 
made by “ Black Beauty ” for the horse, and is especially 
launched against vivisection. It is now issued in book 
form (Harpers), with colored illustrations by W. F. 
Smedley. Another book which is a tribute to canine 
intelligence and worth comes to our attention at the 
same time—Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Our Friend the Dog” (Dodd, 
Mead). This story, contributed by the Belgian Shake- 
speare, is one which is not only readable, but which 
ought to be read. 

Mr. Seymour Eaton’s ‘‘Dan Black, Editor and Pro- 
prietor,” is a strong, refreshing story. It is virile, and, 
while Robert Barr’s statement that it is the best story 
of the decade may not be quite justified, it is certainly 
unconventional and vigorous enough to be in very agree- 
able contrast to the vast majority of latter-day stories. 
The story originally appeared in the Booklover’s Magua- 
zine, and is now issued by the publishers of that period 
ical in book form, illustrated with pen drawings. 


BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN AND THE WAR. 


Mr. Alfred Stead has performed a noteworthy service 
to students of the far East by compiling his ‘“‘ Japan by 
the Japanese” (Dodd, Mead). In his preface, he points 
out the number of misleading books and magazine 
articles which have been written about Japan, and the 
comparatively small number of authoritative works on 
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the country and the people. At present, and for some 
time past, he says, the Japanese have been so busy 
making Japan a great state that they have had no time 
to write books. This fact, that the Japanese are a 
serious people, despite the dainty and quaint things 
that have been written about them, suggested to Mr. 
Stead the idea of inducing the Japanese to write a book 
about themselves. He therefore went to Japan, and 
suggested the idea to several of the leading men. A 
number of statesmen responded to his appeal for special 
contributions, some of them selecting some of their 
most important public utterances. The volume begins 
with a number of important imperial edicts and re- 
scripts by the Emperor. The story of Japanese growth 
and politics is written by the Marquis Ito ; the national 
policy under the constitution, by Field Marshal Yama- 
gata; the army, by Field Marshal Oyama: foreign 
policy, by Count Okuma; finance, by Count Inouye ; 
commerce and industry, by Baron Shibusawa; art and 
letters, by Baron Suyematsu, and ‘“‘ The Organization 
of a Constitutional State,” by Baron Kentaro Kaneko. 
The volume is a rather bulky one of seven hundred 
pages, with a very good index. 

“The Mission of Japan and the Russo-Japanese 
War,” by the Rev. Kota Hoshino, is a presentation, in 
brief compass, of the Japanese position in the present 
war, and the task which she has set herself to accom- 
plish in the far East. Mr. Hoshino was baptized a 
Christian in his early youth, and is at present pastor 
of the Ryogku Christian Church in Tokio. Japan’s 
mission, he declares, is to prove to the world that mod- 
ern civilization is not local, but universal; to harmo- 
nize Eastern and Western thought ; to regenerate China 
and Korea ; and to promote the peace and commerce of 
the East. He believes that she will be victorious in her 
war with Russia, but asserts that she needs Christian- 
ity,—(1) to make a right use of her political and educa- 
tional institutions ; (2) for her industrial and commer- 
cial development ; (8) for successful colonization. This 
little volume is printed in English by the Fukuin 
Printing Company, of Yokohama. 

We knew it was coming! We mean the book on jiu- 
jitsu, the famous Japanese art of wrestling. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks” (Putnams), and has 
been. prepared by H. Irving Hancock; author of ‘‘ Japa- 
nese Physical Training,” etc. The book is illustrated 
with thirty-two photographs taken from life. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby has applied a really fascinating 
style and lucid way of thinking to a popular exposition 
of some of the facts of modern science. This he calls 
' “The Cycle of Life” (Scribners), ‘‘ being a series of es- 
says designed to bring science home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” ‘The essays deal chiefly with the greater 
problems of the universe, among them “The Living 
Cell,” ‘‘ Atoms and Evolution,” ‘‘Space,” ‘‘The Future 
of the Mongol,” ‘‘The Living Garment of God,” ete. 
The volume is illustrated. 

A capital little volume is Mr. James Franklin Cham- 
berlain’s ‘‘How We Are Clothed” (Macmillan). This 
is sub-headed ‘‘A Geographical Reader.” It traces 
clothing back to its origin, and thus takes the pupil 
to lands all over the world. ‘The relation between 


the physical and the life conditions,—real geography,— 

will thus be logically and interestingly developed.” 
Mr. W. N. Baker’s latest work is entitled ‘ British 

Sewage Works” (Engineering News Publishing Com- 
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pany). Itis the result of a recent personal investiga- 
tion of British works for the treatment of sewage, and 
has a brief introduction which outlines the general 
status of sewage treatment in Great Britain, show- 
ing how conditions there differ from those prevailing 
in the United States. To this is added some notes on 
the sewage farms of Paris, and on two German works. 
Mr. Baker, it will be remembered, is associate editor of 
Engineering News, and the author of a number of 
books on sanitary engineering, including ‘‘Sewage Pu- 
rification in America,” ‘‘ Potable Water,” ‘‘ Municipal 
Engineering and Sanitation,” and others. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


Prof. W. Deecke’s scholarly work on Italy, including 
Malta and Sardinia, which is really a popular account 
of the country, its people, and its institutions, has 
been translated by H. W. Nesbitt, and is imported by the 
Macmillans. The work is copiously illustrated with 
general views and numerous maps. The translator be- 
lieves that this is the most important work of recent 
years, as showing how real progress is being made in 
Italy in spite of the dead weight of the taxation. 

The first volume of the series ‘‘Our Asiatic Neigh- 
bors,” which William Harbutt Dawson is editing for 
the Putnams, is “Indian Life in Town and Country,” 
by Herbert Compton. This little book is packed full 
of information about the life of the average man and 
woman in India, and is copiously illustrated. 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


“Sportsman Joe,” by Edwyn Sandys, author of 
““Trapper Jim,” etc., is the account of an expedition to 
the heart of the woods by a New York business man, 
under the guidance of ‘‘one of God’s own noblemen, 
even though he may appear a bit roughened by Western 
life.” The volume (Macmillan) is illustrated with some 
lively pictures and suggestive diagrams. 

The American Sportsman’s Library, edited by Caspar 
Whitney, and published by the Macmillans, has been 
augmented by a volume on “Guns, Ammunition, and 
Tackle,” written by Capt. A. W. Money and several 
other authorities on these subjects. The book is full of 
useful information, and is handsomely illustrated. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, LAW, AND ECONOMICS. 


It is impossible to form a judgment of the ten-volume 
history of the United States by William Estabrook 
Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes (Putnams) from 
the single volume of the work that has thus far been 
given to the public. Butit may besaid that in this first 
volume the ground has been covered in an interesting 
way ; that the proportions of the narrative have been 
wisely adjusted, and that discrimination has been used 
in the selection of materials. The period covered by 
this first volume is practically the first century of 
colonization, and the arrangement of the material dif- 
fers from thatof the ordinary colonial history. Part L., 
for example, is entitled ‘‘ Population and Politics,” and 
treats of the native races of America, as well as of the 
early supremacy of Spain, the rise of England as a sea 
pewer, the founding of the English colony in Virginia, 
the Dutch settlement in New York, and the beginnings 
of New England. Part II. is entirely devoted to wars 
with the Indians and King William’s War of 1688-97. 
Part III., entitled “‘ Industry,” givesan interesting sum- 
mary of early colonial agriculture, manufactures, and 
shipbuilding. Part IV. is given up to a discussion of 


























seventeenth-century civilization in America, under the 
heads of ‘Religion and Morality,” ‘“‘ Education,” “‘ Lit- 
erature,” and “Social Life.” The volume is indexed 
and supplied with numerous references and notes in 
fine print. The authors promise to present, in succeed- 
ing volumes, chapters dealing with those aspects of 
European history which essentially concern the progress 
of events in America. 

A work that long ago made a place for itself as an 
authority on the American aborigines is the late Lewis 
H. Morgan’s ‘* League of the Iroquois.” Published more 
than half a century ago, this treatise has never been 


superseded by any scientific treatment of the history,. 


manners, and customs of the Indian tribes to which it 
relates. A new edition of the two volumes in one has 
recently been brought out by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., the editorial work having been performed by Mr. 
Herbert M. Lloyd. In the new matter added to this 
edition are personal reminiscences of Mr. Morgan, 
sketches of his life and discoveries, a complete list of 
his writings, and much other interesting and important 
material. 

“‘ Presidential Problems” is the title of a volume con- 
taining four essays by ex-President Cleveland, two of 
which were originally delivered as addresses at Prince- 
ton University, while the other two appeared as maga- 
zine articles. In this volume, published by the Century 
Company, all four of the essays have been thoroughly 
revised by Mr. Cleveland. The first, on ‘‘ The Independ- 
ence of the Executive,” is an important discussion of 
a constitutional question which occupied the thought 
of the founders of our government as much, perhaps, 
as any other one topic. Mr. Cleveland’s review of his 
own experience in the Presidential chair, immediately 
after assuming office, in 1885, is a contribution to his- 
tory. The same may be said of his paper on ‘‘The 
Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894,” his defense 
of the bond issues in the years 1894-96, and his account 
of the Venezuelan boundary controversy of 1895. 

“The Art of Cross-Examination,” by Mr. Francis L. 
Wellman, of the New York bar (Macmillan), is a unique 
contribution to the lit- 
erature of the legal 
profession. It does not 
pretend to be a ‘“trea- 
tise” of the ordinary 
dry-as-dust, sheep- 
bound kind, although 
the young lawyer will 
find it full of sugges- 
tions that may prove 
quite as valuable in 
his practice as any- 
thing that he can dig 
out of his more for- 
mal ‘‘ text-books,” but 
it is a popular exposi- 
tion of a subject that 
has a fascinating in- 
terest even for the un- 
professional citizen. 
In the revised edition there are five new chapters, includ- 
ing the records of several famous cross-examinations. 

In preparing his study of ‘The Monroe Doctrine” 
(Little, Brown), Mr. T. B. Edington, of the Memphis 
bar, declares that he had in mind “rescuing the Amer- 
ican people from a distortion of their unwritten laws, 
which are traditional in character, like all other forms 
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of tradition, and which ultimately become a matter of 
great uncertainty and doubt.” Mr. Edington treats 
the famous doctrine rather from the legal standpoint. 

Mr. Edward Kirk Rawson’s book, ‘‘ Twenty Famous 
Naval Battles” (Crowell), has been issued in a single 
volume, without abridgment. Thesub-title, “‘ From Sal- 
amis to Santiago,” in- 
dicates the scope of the 
work and the recent- 
ness of its completion. 
Professor Rawson is 
superintendent of the 
United States War 
Records, U.S.N. The 
volume is illustrated 
with plans, old prints, 
maps, and portraits. It 
isalso supplemented by 
notes and appendices. 

In the exceedingly 
useful little series of 
“Handbooks of Amer- 
ican Government” 
(Macmillan), Prof. Wil- 
bur H. Siebert. deals 
with ‘‘The Government of Ohio: Its History and Ad- 
ministration.” The plan of this work, like that fol- 
lowed in Professor Morey’s *‘Government of New York,” 
of the same series, comprises a treatment of the growth, 
structure, and work of the State government. The 
publication of the book has been delayed in order to 
make the changes in the text necessitated by the revi- 
sion of the school code, election laws, etc., by the Ohio 
Legislature of 1904. 

Justin McCarthy, author of ‘‘A History of Our Own 
Times,” has written out his life-work and experiences 
in a substantial volume entitled ‘“‘An Irishman’s 
Story ” (Macmillan). The chapter ‘‘My Life in Amer- 
ica” is full of appreciation for the warmth of the re- 
ception the Irish leader met with in the United States. 

Mr. Dana C. Monroe, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has compiled, from Latin authorities, ‘‘ A Source Book 
on Roman History” (Heath). The extracts in the vol- 
ume are intended to be used in connection with a text- 
book on Roman history. 

A history and description of Westminster Abbey, 
painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., and described by 
Mrs. A. Murray Smith (author of ‘The Annals of 
Westminster Abbey”), has been issued by Adam and 
Charles Black, of London, and imported by the Mac- 
millans. It is illustrated with twenty-one full-page 
plates in color. 

“A History of the Ancient World,” by Prof. George 
T. Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago (Scribners), 
is a text-book adapted for use in high schools and 
academies. In the arrangement of material, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of illustration, the book marks 
a notable advance in text-book literature. 

A university edition of Prof. Francis Newton Thorpe’s 
‘‘Constitutional History of the United States” is pub- 
lished this fall (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). This 
compact volume narrates the constitutional history 
both of the Union and of the States, showing the com- 
mon basis of American local and general government. 
In his chapters on the State constitutions, Professor 
Thorpe directs our attention to a subject often neg- 
lected or sparingly treated in text-books of this char- 
acter. 
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The latest college text-book of political economy is 
Prof. Frank A. Fetter’s work entitled ‘‘ The Principles 
of Economics, with Applications to Practical Problems” 
(Century). This book, the author tells us, grew out of 
a series of discussions supplementing a text used in a 
college class-room some years ago. The purpose of 
these discussions was to amend certain theoretical 
views even then generally questioned by economists, 
and to present the most recent opinions on some other 
questions. The author’s presentation of the general 
theory of distribution is fresh and exceptionally in- 
teresting. 

In “ Modern Industrialism” (Appletons), Prof. Frank 
L. McVey, of the University of Minnesota, attempts to 
show what the history of modern industrialism has 
been in England, America, and Germany ; how compli- 
cated industry is in the machinery of production, ex- 
change, and distribution, and, finally, what problems 
arise in the very nature of the complicated organization 
with which states are forced to deal. Such a work 
ought to find a useful place as a university or college 
text-book. 

“The Era of Greed and Graft,” by Levi Griffen Meu- 
shaw, is a graphic and interesting presentation of the 
old, old struggle of the masses against the classes. It 
is further interesting in the fact that it has been pro- 
duced by ‘‘union-paid labor from cover to cover, with 
the allied trades label.” 

A manual of “‘ Argumentation and Debate” (Macmil- 
lan) has been prepared by Craven Laycock and Robert 
L. Seales, of the faculty of Dartmouth College. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first being a discus- 
sion of the general principles of argumentation (appli- 
cable alike to written and to spoken discourse), and the 
second being devoted to ‘“‘the setting forth of certain 
additional precepts peculiar to oral debate.” 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s latest book is entitled 
‘“Where Does the Sky Begin?” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
It consists of a series of discussions of great spiritual 
themes, with the purpose of bringing these very close 
to man’s daily life. ‘‘The sky comes down to earth, and 
so do many other things which our thoughts usually 
put far away.” 

Margaret E. Sangster has written a life of Christ for 
little people under the title ‘‘ That Sweet Story of Old” 
(Revell). This includes all the facts given in the Four 
Gospels, told in modern style. The book is well illus- 
trated. s 

Count Toltsoy’s ringing letter on war (the best por- 
tions of which were reproduced in an article in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS for August) has been published by 
Ginn & Co. for the International Peace Union. 


‘“*THE UNIT BOOKS.” 


The excellent features of ‘‘The Unit Book” plan, and 
the serviceable qualities of the volumes already issued, 
have already been set forth in this review. The latest 
issues are Renan’s ‘‘Life of Jesus,” Trench’s “Study 
of Words,” Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” and ‘A Collection of National Docu- 
ments.” The first three titles are too well known to 
need characterization here. It is proper to say, how- 
ever, that those reprints, in neat, simple typographical 
form, have been very judiciously and helpfully edited, 
with valuable supplementary matter, by way of ex- 
planation of the text. All three are books well worth 
preservation.’ ‘‘National Documents” is a collection 
of treaties, charters, declarations, messages, addresses, 
and proclamations famous in our national history. The 
book has a good index and some helpful annotations. 





BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. Book I. By Albert 8S. 
Cook. Ginn & Co. 

Balance: The Fundamental Verity. By Orlando J. Smith. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Beauty Through Hygiene. By Emma E. Walker. Barnes. 

Best English Poems. By Adam L.Gowans. Crowell. 

Bethink Yourselves! (Count Tolstoy’s arraignment of war 
and bloodshed.) Crowell. 

Comedies and Legends for Marionettes. 
dard King. Macmillan. 

Essays of Joseph Addison. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Crowell. 

Expert Maid-Servant, The. 
Harpers. 

Favorite Greek Myths. By Lillian S. Hyde. Heath. 

Finding the Way. By J. R. Miller, D.D. Crowell. 

Good of the Wicked. By Owen Kildare. Baker, Taylor. 

Henry IV., Part I. (The Arden Shakespeare.) Heath. 

Hints on Revolver Shooting. By Walter Winans. Putnams. 

Honesty with the Bible. By Prescott White. Acme Pub- 
lishing Co. 

House and Home. By Miss M. E. Carter. Barnes. 

How to Bring Up Our Boys. ByS. A. Nicoll. Crowell. 

Inner Life, The. By J. R. Miller. Crowell. 

Junior Topics Outlined, 1905: United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Letters of Lord Chesterfield. By C. Welsh. Crowell. 

Lost Art of Reading, The. By W.R. Nicoll. Crowell. 

Messages of the Masters, The. By Amory H. Bradford. 
Crowell, ; 


By Georgiana God- 


By Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Mixed Beasts. By Kenyon Cox. Fox, Duffield. 
Morning Thoughts to Cheer the Day. By Maria H. Le Row. 
Little, Brown. 
Our Christmastides. 
lor. 

Pagan’s Progress, The. By Gouverneur Morris. 

Pomes of the Peepul. By T.S. Denison. 

Primer of Library Practice for Junior Assistants, A. By 
George E. Roebuck and William B. Thorne. Putnams. 

Secret History of To-day. By Allen Upward. Putnams. 

Semiramis and Other Plays. By Dargen. Brentano. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, and The School for Scan- 
dal. Crowell. 

Silences of the Master, The. ‘By John Walker Powell. 
Jennings & Graham. 

Songs from the Dramatists. By Robert Bell. Crowell. 

Star of Bethlehem, The. By C. M. Gayley. Fox, Duffield. 

Starting Points. By John Horne. Jennings & Graham. 

Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. Crowell. 

Stories of Robin Hood. By J. Walker McSpadden. Crowell. 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest De 
Witt Burton. University of Chicago Press. 

Synopses of Dickens’ Novels. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Crowell. 

Teaching of Jesus Concerning the God Father, The. By 
Archibald Thomas Robertson. American Tract Society. 

Tutonish. By Elias Molee. 

Twenty-five Ghost Stories. By Bob Holland. Ogilvie. 

Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. By Edward Fulton. Mac- 
millan. 


By Theodore L. Cuyler. Baker, Tay- 


Barnes. 





